Plea for London medicine 


by Robin McKic 
Science Correspondent 
A plea for several million pounds to 
save London's postgraduate medical 
institutes is to he made by the universi¬ 
ty's vice-chancellor Lord Annan at a 
meeting with the Social Services 
Secretary Mr Patrick Jenkin and 
Health Ministerr Dr Gerald Vaughan 
in two weeks. 

Lord Annan suid that massive sup¬ 
port of several millions was needed to 
save three major institutes. Firstly 
there was (he Postgraduate Medical 
School at Hammersmith. “If they want 
patients to continue to he looked after 
then they are going to have help with 
the payment of staff there", he said. 

Secondly, there was the Postgradu¬ 
ate Medical Federation which covered 
13 different institutes. “It is dubious 
that we can now keep all of them but it 
is also unthinkable (hat could lose 
something like the child health insti¬ 
tute at Great Ormond Street". 

Thirdly, there was n need to bail nut 
the London School of Hygiene Hnd 


Tropical Medicine. He described it as a 
principal centre for preventative medi¬ 
cine and the country’s window on 
world of medicine. 

The support was needed for these 
institutes because of the drop in over¬ 
seas students attending them but Lord 
Annan warned that further 8.5 percent 
cuts in the university budget meant 
further savings of £5m by 1983-84 ■ 
which would nave to be made in the 
Financing of general medical schools in 
the city. 

A plan, put forward bv the universi¬ 
ty's joint medical advisory committee, 
was endorsed by the joint planning 
committee last week and is now to be 
discussed by the Senate next week. 
Part of this plan calls for further studies 
into forming a joint school from Mid¬ 
dlesex, St. Mary's and University Col¬ 
lege medieni schoots, “which would 
achieve large cost savings by the loss of 
a nrc-clinicnl and a clinical school". 

Likely contenders for closure ere the 
prc-dlnical school at St. Mary's and the 


SRC chairman asks 
MPs for more flexibility 


A call for greater financial self-control 
and flexibility Tor the Science Research 
Council was made by its chairman, Sir 
Geoffrey Allen, this week. Sir Geoffrey 
was speaking before the Public 
Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons to explain the council's 
"serious weakness in financial control” 
In .1979-80 , ns outlined in the 
Appropriation Accounts report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. 

This weakness resulted in a £4m over- 
commltmcnt for projects and 
equipment In 1979-80, a figure that 
Would have reached almost £l0m had 
the council not received £5.6m reim¬ 
bursement on its international scientific 
commitments as a result of the strength 
of the pound last year. 

Although part of the problem was 
caused by increases in VAT, most the 
difficulty stemmed from the SRC’s 
decision to overall6calc£7m of Its funds 
.... for'research because in‘previous years 
' allocations had bpen underused. 

As senior financial officer for the 
SRC, Sir Geoffrey accepted respon- 
; sjbllity for the error and said that no. 

ovtr-allocation had been earmarked Tor 
' Thlsfyear. However, he told the accounts 


Lecturers agree 
to 7 per cent 

Repieseiitatives of 33,000 university 
lecturers from all over the country have 
agnppd to back the twg : stage 18-month 
pay offer made ;.to their leaders two 
week* ago.. . ■ ■ > . • . • . . 

A.sipecial council of the Association 
bf univariity.TeUchers last’weokxatl* 
fteg.ithe; deal, which dves- ,47^W 
u nive raft y s la ff 7 pfcrcen t fro m October 
I last yafurand a fu rtfier 3 per dentfroth 
the beginning of this month. : 


committee that the council did not want 
to be relieved of financial discipline. “It 
is Important that we can show that we 
have achieved'our policy aims”, he 
added. 

The difficulty was that the council 
was required to balance its accounts for 
tong-term research expenditure within a 
margin of 0.15 per cent. “No firm is 
asked to do t hat 1 , said Sir Geoffrey. “If 
we could have instead a margin of about 
plus or minus l per cent flexibility on 
domestic expenditure that would make 
U possible to control our work 
sensibly". By not having to exactly 
balance the books each year a mufch 
better pattern of expenditure could be 
achieved. 

Mr C. J. Carey, the Treasury Officer 
of Accounts,, told the accoqnts 
committee that he sympathised wjt|i the 
managerial difficulty in balancing Iqng 
term expenditure with., fixed': annuiu 
income. , ■. • 

“If there were to be any change to the 
present system, the SRC is the kind of 
case that we would consider altering. 
.However, the Governmeot.has recently. 
■ decided against such a oh&iigC for some 
time.”’-. ’ - 


clinical school at Middlesex, although 
both proposals will be strongly con¬ 
tested by each school. Middlesex will 
press for only partial closure of its 
clincial school while the board of St. 
Mary's has released a statement ex¬ 
pressing total opposition to the remov¬ 
al for prc-clincial staff and 40 per cent 
of its students from "its thriving, 
productive and lively academic com¬ 
munity which would destroy the vertic¬ 
al integration of the schools's teaching 
and research". 

It was also agreed to reduce pre- 
clinical intakes at St. Bartholomew's 
and the London medical schools from 
250 to 200 and that Charing Cross and 
Westminister clinical schools should be 
merged. 

However, although some of these 
proposals only involve a recommenda¬ 
tion to investigate likely cost savings, a 
decision lo go ahead with them by 
Senate next week would indicate a 
strong commitment to carry them- 
through. 


Camping- chic: Martin McCarthy 
(right), final year BA texHles/fashion 
student at Middlesex Polytechnic won 
Joint second prize in the survival 
category of a recent International 
Men’s and Boys Wear I 


Chilver considers 
central Ulster body 



by Ngaio Crequer 
A plan to create a new central body for 
all post-school education in Northern 
Ireland, which would include Queen’s 
University, the New University of 
Ulster and the Ulster Polytechnic is 
being considered by the Chilver 
committee. 

This is one of several options being 
examined by the body reviewing higher 
education in Northern Ireland, headed 
by Sir Henry Chilver, vice chancellor of 
theCranfield Institute of Technology. 

Other options include closing NUU 
at Coleraine, changing its status to 
become a public sector Institution, and 
giving the Ulster Polytechnic charter 
status and the power to award its own 
degrees. But no recommendations have 
yet been made and the Chilver 
committee will not report until 
September. - 

One of the reasons for setting up 
Chilver was to examine the over¬ 
provision of higher education in 
Northern Ireland, but the committee is 
concerned that there is also over¬ 
provision in further education and the 
problem should not be seen in isolation. 

Both sectors are directly funded by 
the Department of Education in 
Northern Ireland so some members of 
the committee argue it would make 
more sense to have one single body 
which would straddle the binary line. 

The option to close the NUU Is 
unlikely to become a firm 
recommendation. Sir Henry is believed 
personally to be against the idea and the 
Government is stressing that it. has 
invested £20 million in the site. 

The Association of University 
Teachers has been In touch with Sir 


Henry and they said this week, “Went 
satisfied with his denial of the tab of 
the rumours concerning the deUber- 
ations of the review group, since it to 
yet to reach the stage of conaderiu 
possible recommendations. Weareato 
satisfied with Sir Henry’s affinnitai 
about the constructive and creative 
roles to be played by the hkha 
education institutions In meetiiii the 
future needs of the Northern Ireland 
community.” 

The NUU has often been spotlighted 
because it failed to fulfil the expansion 
in numbers envisaged by the Lockwood 
committee when it recommended a 
second university for Ulster. Numbm 
have remained at around the 2,000 
mark, but this is attributed to the net 
exodus of students from the province 
and the effect of "The Troubles" on 
student __ admissions. Queen's 
lid mission figures have also remained 
stable. 

The resentment caused by siting ibe 
NUU at Coleraine rather than Dmjr 
still festers and many still think that tbs 
should become the centre of the regba 
for higher education. But there would 
be a political furore if there was a 
proposal to close NUU. 

A fqrther option is to create a public 
sector institution, including the NUU, 
which would involve a transfer of some 
courses to Queen’s, in Belfast ltd. 
would mean a link up with the polytech¬ 
nic, and possibly an outpost In Deny. 

An unknown factor is what extent the 
cuts generally in higher education wiH 
be applied in the province. In the pa* 
the province lias escaped the wont of 
any cuts. Northern Ireland li also 
suffering more than any other part dr 
the UK from unemployment. , 


MSC rejects army plan to 
enlist 1,000 teenagers 


by Patricia Santineili 


The second form would bo | 


Proposals for a voluntary military military training which would uwht 
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Manpower Services Commission -were, home and abroad, in similar 
recommended for rejection by othe ment as their regular counterpms-: 
commission’s Special Programmes The paper says that in • 

Board this week. with.phllosphy of YOP that thaw* 

The MOD proposals which are out- aim of training is a J ob * . 
lined in a Department of Employment trainees would wish to terminate 
paper suggest that the scheme might be service could do so on reqyest anu 
part of the Youth Opportunities Prog- free, or apply for cmistmMr on. 
ramme or form a separate programme normal engagement into u» 
of its own, but in both cases MSC army. . -' '•>' 

funding would be required, the saerial Progrtnijh* v 

. It proposes a scheme costing £2m B t uL e i^o posslbltity W 

annually which-would involve enlisting J? L funded within fa 

only 1,000 young men into army , e r° «*•*““ o? YOP « i d“ 
vice on a-Short Service limited en- KV-EKSteria and objecti**-** 
gagemerit dunrigl981-82; These young t ^ e J d a be UreUted tOjjW . 

people would be.: subject ,to army Pi vIsiOmta in imnhost I yspeoftW 

regulations and dlqipline afi under the JJJJ 1 ’ d rt S ul?in 1 

1955 Atjny Act, but be given only the ^tohhur market*, esjk?® 

S. Bl “‘I - WanC ° ° f r wh»st“Slin^eople ? >?efe 

; The volunteer trainees would spend l .? verseM- . 
a period <?f about six months with V Moreover it point* 


possible civilian^ employment arid be- would appear : to .open. y 

.provided;..mainly ' t by . the. Technical cjairijsfqr ady employe'"MglIRSirf 'L 
Aims, and Logistic? Cdr^;'Howdveir, unemjabyed y.qung^P[^M^rr^ 
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UGC hopes for Government U-turn 



by Peter David 

The University Grants Committee is 
convinced that the Government would 
find the closure of whole universities 
politically unacceptable and therefore 
will be forced to slow down the 
run-down of the system foreshadowed 
in last month's White Paper. 

Dr Edward Parkes, the UGC chair¬ 
man. told a private meeting of vice 
chancellors last week that the commu¬ 
te was not bluffing in its prediction that 
present Government spending plans 
would make institutional bankruptcies 
inevitable. 

The committe is continuing to put 
heavy pressure on die Government to 
revise its spending plans for 1983 1983 
and 1984, or set un a national redun¬ 
dancy fund whicn will enable the 
system to contract without whole uni¬ 
versities mind bankrupt. 

It Is delaying a decision on its 
distribution of the 1981-82 recurrent 
grant until the Government indicates 
whether the cuts indicated in the recent 
White Paper for later years are irrevoc¬ 
able. 

UGC members fear that if the White 


Macfarlane 
forges new 


bv Robin McKie 
Science correspondent 

Proposals for improving university and 
polytechnic links with industry have 
been put forward by the Science Re¬ 
search Council in a confidential report 


Paper forecasts are taken at face value, 
the universities could be forced to 
embark in May on a programme of 
expensive and painful "rationaliza¬ 
tion" which would later prove to have 
been unnecessary. 

Dr Parkes is understood to have said 
that the Government would regard the 
closure of whole universities as politi- 


Sir James Hamilton, the permanent around £25 so that a fighting fund could 
secretary at the Department of Educa- he created to finnnec litigation arising 
lion and Science, told MPs that the from redundancies, 
spending targets for l‘)K3-84 were not The plight of the universities was 
firm and thut talks with the UGC on underlined in u six hour debate in the 
the question of redundancy were con- House of Lords last week, w-ith peers 
tinuing. -from both sides of the I louse - includ- 

The Committee of Vica Chancellors ing several vice chancellors - describ- 
nnd Principals hopes that the awesome ing the pace of the planned cuts as 


cally unacceptable, and would there- costs of large-scale redundancies and unrealistic. 


callv unacceptable, and would mere- 
fore have eitner to slow down the rate the subsequent litigation will persuade Lord Annan, vice chancellor ol 
of contraction or make huge sums the Government to give the universi- London University, said that with 
available for an estimated 7,000 of ties five years rather than two to London alone facing u possible £4tliu 
them among academic staff. achieve the cuts demanded. allocated by the Government For rc- 

Vice chacellors were warned that But vice chancellors arc also con- reduction over three years the £2Um 
whatever happened, the distribution of sidering the possibility of bringing a Jundnncics nationally was ‘‘totally in- 
grants in May would contain more number of test cases in the courts ns a adequate". 

detailed academic advice than ever nnd prelude to negotiating a national rc- ] hr warned that retrospective iepisln- 
recommend the rundown of some dmtdnncy agreement with the Associn- (inn to vary the terms of academic 
departments. But the severity of the lion of university Teachers. contracts might he necessary to enable 

guidnnee would depend on whether the Mr John Akker, deputy general universities to shed staff. 


the subsequent litigation will persuade 


dmtdnncy agree ment with the 
lion of University Teachers. 
Mr John Akker, deputy 


with the Associn 


kssocin- (inn to vury the terms of academic 

______, contracts nuglil he necessary to enable 

guidnnee would depend on whether the Mr John Akker, deputy general universities to shed staff. 

Government had proved flexible on its secretary of the AUT, suid this week Par the Government. Lord lielstcail 
plans for 1983 and 1984. that the moment any university suid Ihtu although the sending roduc- 

At the Public Accounts Committee attempted to dcclurc academic redun- lions presented higher education with 
last week, Dr Parkes estimated that an dancics, the union would seek to ‘'considerable problems and chal- 
adequate redundancy fund would prevent them by bringing an injunciion lenges *. the total resources still com- 
omount to £100m to £200m, rather for breach of charter. milted to the system were “very suh- 


'considcrablc problems 


than the £20m earmarked in the UGC 
grant this year for “adaptation”. 


{ irevent them by bringing nn injunction lengcsT the lotul resources still com- 
or breach of churier. milted lo the system were “very suh- 

He said the union was planning to stanlial indeed 


increase its annual subscriplion to 


Lords debate pugc three 


Macfarlance. The document, which 


Macfarlance as of Bn overall study ,of 
relations between higher education 
and industry, highlights several prob¬ 
lem areas. 

"More can be done to encourage 
exchange of staff, to bring together 
innovators and exploiters at an early 
«age and to reduce the problems of 
accusing academic work to interested 
the report states. To bring this 
about, a number of recommendations 
»re put forward. These are: . . 

• encouragement of senior Industrial 
managers to continue their lechriolo- 
8^*1 education” throughout their 

careers; • . ‘ 

• revitalisation oflpdustrial Research 
Associations by creating acadfcmic- 
mdusuy teams.' 

• eXDandrm lAQpliSnn nAmrifinSsie 



SSRC plans 
to 4 rationalize’ 

by Charlotte Barry 


Peter Scott speculates on 
the likely higher 
education policies and 
prcocupations of the 
newly formed social 
democratic party, 7 


Walter Lippmann 
Richard Crockatt 
reviews a new study of 
Walter Li >pnumn 
“seduced but never 
mastered by the illusions 
of the twentieth 
century,” 14 


Labour economics 
Charlotte Barry reports 
on the LSE's Centre for 
Labour Economics, the 
second of the SSRC's 
designated research 
centres, 9 


Mr Ian Ferebee (left) and Dr Martin Sweeting of Surrey University with the Uosat 
satellite being bulJt at the university. It has cost only £100,000, thanks tp local 
Industry. 

merHS . .’ gincering staff and more than 90 per 

“While these developments of the cent of polytechnic engineering stuff 
greater involvement of the academic have at least a year’s industrial experi- 


Thc Social Science Research Council is 

[ •renuring to abolish or merge at least 
ial> its subject committees. The prop¬ 
osals lo radically reform the committee 
structure are contained in a confiden¬ 
tial document circulated to council 
members only. 

This week a row was brewing among 
academics over the council's fuilure to 
consult the subject committees over its 
plans and the alleged veil of secrecy 

surrounding the changes. rilUl Jspiopuatu u. 

The proposals, which were drawn up Open Tech , 13 
in an attempt to save money and ’ 

improve efficiency, put forward three ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i 

new options. The firit involves setting -- 

up six new committees each covering a T'hli-H WnrIH . 
broad area of study. These would c»e I nii O .WUrlU^ 
economic, social, education, manage- Patricia Santineili 

«p.a n ce Sraff* reports from Kuwait on a 
specialized committees which closely University Seminar 

S™r u '„ c ^S r,,nen,3 ' s, ' uc,UICOf on higher eduction and 

The second option would modify the HevelODment. 8 
present structure by _a process of , . * 

mergers and amalgamations among the 
smaller committees and reduce the 
number to nine. 

Statistics, computinp. linguistics. MathS and physid 
mid economic and social history would 

disappear altogether. The area studies tjUantUITl ITieCnar 


Open Tech 

Harry Law discusses the 
opportunities, arid some 
of the difficulties, of Mr 
Prior’sproposal for an 
Open Tech, 13 


- ■■■--■mini arena, 

• widening the scope of the SRC’s 
Cooperative- Grants Scheme, whiqh 
JmSS?. 1r,ns t0 contribute td research 

• cxpension of vise of coordinators to 
wnjg together acftdemlc research,and 
°yj« Innovative work .carried out by 
pcblK utilities and defense depart* 


“While these developments of the cent of polytechnic engineering sum pane | a n d thfe planning, committee 
greater involvement of the academic have at least a years industrial exixen- would be mergeo with tne aeographv 
world In the. problems bf Indurtry.ffft/ .- L A- \ .... comnriltec. liie^xlnysocfal science and 

entirety. Jr the right direction. It most ■■ j. If the academic World was ever the j aw ^nimhtce would be reprieved 

he stressed 1 that they should not be ivory tower that it sometimes por- but face a review after three yean. The 
taken too far", the report adds. “The trayed, there nave been many develop- pos j l i on 0 ( social anthropology as a 


taken too far", the report adds. “The trayed, there hove been many develop- p OS j l i on 0 ( social anthropology as a ari 
primary product of the universities and roents in the Inst decade that nave committee “would be coiwi- -.r 

polytechnics for industry is a supply of; ensu.ed that, thp is now verv con- dered” ' Ui 


Maths and physics 
Quantum mechanics, 
multivariate analysis, 
and how children 
understand mathematics 
are among the subjects 


new books in maths 


wen-educated manpower 1 ’.. slderable exposure «> industrial prob- i 

The report also reveals that virtually lems in most science and engineering I 
every university and polytechnic now ■ departments”, the report states. It also 
has an industrial liaison imfri that .acknowledges that new measures are 
three-quarters of- all university en-. needed to improve matters. , . ■ 


Teachers degree 

,byJohii O^Leary. . • ; " 

, ' -v ■*' t % *' wic 

^changes jn the structure imd pei 
wlB of BEd could qome about as a er 

E of t high-powered Investigation < 

ine j award by the. Council: for coi 
Jw Academic Awards. ■-j - ■ till 
walking party hqsbeen *et bel 
^.chajrman^iip bLMr Derek ate 
••• oi Ulsief Fplytechnic, sy« 

v : ! aE 5 J to. report on “tne whole of 

OfiheBBd^ 1 


• faces radical changes 


; Hie third alternative could consist of ■ and phySICS, 17-20 
four administrative groups each con- 
taming two committees. fheSd-Would . 
be manrigenient and economics (with 
economic history):- geography/plan¬ 
ning (witji orea studies) and political North American news _ 

science; education and psychlogy; Gvci^casncws 
sociology and social udmmMration —“"■- 


North America 
Overseas news 


together with social anthropology: g 
Again nrea: studies, linguistics anti g 
social history would be subsumed into 2 


social hlsiary would be subsumed into 
othercnmnutices and there wmihl.be a 


wence boohs 
loticebonid 
lasslfieri index 


17-30 

1_3L 

_ 3L 


One of lb 
consider the 
title, which 


:NAA. Dr Edwin Kerr. . majority pf BEdSi any sun&tamiai research methods panel. : 

of Its specific tasks will be to. changes would be likely to Influence . Also proponed (s d, limit of ten 
•r the continued Use of the BEd iiniversUy-validaied awanty as-aell. rhemljcra nt each comriiittec nnd ah 
vhich many teacher trainers . 'TTie inllintiye;by the council s com- ex ie ns ion of Ihe time limit on mcm : 
tie m hn on obstacle to gradu- riifttee fqr eduda(lpn arose frqni con- hership from four yteacs to sjx. The 

document adds: "k would, however. 


Opinion 




title, which many teacher trainers . Tbe umianye oy ine coi mcuK com- cxlen don of the time limit on mem : Union viev 
. believe us to be art obstacle to gradu- mfttee fqr edwhjitm arose from con* bcrshlp from four yleuis 10 six. The sdeneo In 

ntes seeking Ibbs'outsIdelhfleducflLlqn llnuing Aljvjjn the future of the document adds: f’lt would, however,. n on vuj at 
sveni. They advodatc the Introduction three-year .Ordinary B^, which has be Incumbent upon committee chain- 
of a BA with ediicationhi iWpiace. : attracted, cppsideroblo Criticism. Oqe ro anto ht more rulhless than at present 

. ■ v."-y* ‘. . 1 ,, 1‘ ' ' ■ ■ ■’ , '' ... 


Union view (NUS) . 

Science In America ’ 

Don’s Diary ... . -29’ 

Laurie Thylor.WVflrp -.ilM 

LeadcrelAOTpny, Finnlslon), Steven 
Lukes ■ . '31 
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‘Philistine 


by Charlotte Barry 
The Government is forcing adult edu¬ 
cators to concentrate on work-related 
programmes in spite of rising unem¬ 
ployment, a London conference on 
commumety education was told. 

This only heightens frustration and 
njjMifineiit by offering opportunities 
that lead nowhere, said Mr Peter 
uyne, assistant education officer at 
the Inner London Education Autlior- 
and a member of the Advisory 

Education 01 " AdUl1 a " d Conl ‘ nuin 6 
Mr Qyne was speaking at a confer¬ 
ence organised by the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in further and 
Higher Education and the Association 
for Adult and Continuing Education. 

In o blistering attack on Hie ‘‘philis¬ 
tine attitude of central and local 
government to the education of adults 
he listed a catalogue of events caused 



by spending cuts. 

Some districts of the Workers’ Edu¬ 
cational Association were bankrupt 
with no future, and extra-mural de¬ 
partments of the universities were 
threatened by the latest Government 
cuts. 


adults 


costs and indeed sell educational build¬ 
ings." he said. 

The way to the future lay in more 
flexible and responsive ways of work¬ 
ing with adults, Mr Clyne added. Adult 
educators must fit more into the life 
i ■ .... . . , and work patterns of the individual and 

Loca authority provision had been society, varying times and places en- 
sayaged up and down the country, fees couraging people to learn at work’ use 

dramatically and voluntary distance lenching and Study 
organisations being forced to cut back, 

Mr Clyne said. Community arts were practice^ are uJuf samples ol good 
under threat and adult education was £5 “ gh r' 1 *1 

being pushed into increasingly in- SSilS necessary financial 

appropriate and unacceptable times on realo^ whv fhe^Qsrk ?h m ,S 
broaden <;r inn vhf>Hni»c reason wny the 1980s should not be 

characterised by dymanic cliange and 
development," he said. 


Paul Flather reports on how a coli^Tirr^' 
to re-examine its 144-year-oid traditions”'^ 



broadcasting schedules. 

The Government kept emphasising 
the educational needs of adults. “But 


--"VVVIJ UI nuuiu, DUl 

Government pressure on local author¬ 
ity and university expenditure leads us 
ca P i * fl .* programmes, reduce 
building running and maintenance 


Lecturers’ union leader 
is refused promotion 

A Innrlmo n,nn,u„_ ,L- ■_ . _ . 


• Community education workers 
should not exclude groups like the 
National Front from their work even if 
they find their aims and ideals distaste¬ 
ful. the conference was told. 


The right 
course for 
polytechnics 


Boyson’s 
designs 
on the 
RCA 

The Royal College of Art is facing one 
of the gravest tests in its 144-yenr 
history, a test that is putting its charter 
under strain, and forcing academic 

Staff til rf>fhinlr thp mllann'ii __ 


uuuci mi mu, ana mrcmg academic 

r *;f hink .^e college’s views on even submitting a dissident pt^rtoD. 
collaborating with industry. Bovson. 



Education and a member of the union's r ~ 
national executive, was the only appii- , . . . , 

cant. r The polytechnics should meet the 

However in late 1979 the job was ?. { en 8 e . of continuing education by 
roadvenised within the polytechnic 5™!!* al J8 nm g themselves with the 
and Mr Grace reapplied, wily to be fe rtber education colleges, Sunderland 
asked for a written undertaking lhat if f° 7 lechn| cs acting deputy director 
he was successful he would give up ail a conference in London, 

”' 1 ' ■ ■ ■ - t j 0 


A leading member of (he lecturers' 
union has been refused promotion by 
Jus polytechnic although an industrial 
tribunal is still considering his claim 
that he has been victimised. 

A new head of the history group in 
Newcastle Polytechnic's faculty of 
humanities has been appointed with- 

M' lne for " ,0 ou ‘™" ,c of tlK 

faring earlier this year maintained ^hat^Mir’ 

of the directorate said it was simply a . .. . . 

question of suitability for the fob and If . fu , rt “ er education sector will 
it was made clear that whatever the have us J back . ln and if they will forgive 
outcome of the tribunal he would not Yu our defection of 10 years ago, men 
be considered. the polytechnics can make a real 

Mr Grace was backed by Natfhe and con . , r ib V tioa t0 the emerging needs of 
by colleagues in the history Broun co . n 1 ,inuin B education stude 
Three told the tribunal he had done “it r 

sterling work over the years and had -5 r owe11 criticised preoccupation 
contributed greatly to the progress the ^ , b the S uestlQn of polytechnic char- 
group had made. 6 ton or university status. The ide* rh at 

The tribunal reserved its decision 
and there were not signs this week that 
it would be issued soon. 


-IIIV vviivgw i 

collaborating with industry. 

It has become clear in the last month 
that the Government is using all the 
pressure it can muster as paymaster of 
the RCA to try to switch the locus awny 
from fine arts towards design manage¬ 
ment. 


„ ... o IllWCtrmil 

Boyson, academic staff and audets 
conceding the need for some da* 
saw it more as blackmail. 

In the midst of all this, (beresaii 
further complication, the searth bi 
successor to Professor Guntt vbohi 
always been seen as caretaker. C 

mil in 10*19 


naaoecn passed over for promotion (o 
head of the group because of his union 
activities - an accusation denied by the 
polytechnic authorities. 

Mr Grace, a senior lecturer at New- 
castle, was acting head during the 
prolonged illness of the head. Dr 
Raymond Challinor, and many col¬ 
leagues saw him as the nnlural succes¬ 
sor when the polytechnic decided to 
appoint a new head. 

When the job was first advertised Mr 
Grace, secretary of the Northern re¬ 
gion of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 


Youth plans woefully short 

bv Palripln Caminoii: 

would cause problems particularly in 
the case of nutrina nn ._i_«_ 


by Patricia Santinelli 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
JsHkely to ask the Government for 
a further major increase In the Youth 
Opportunities Programme by this sum- on 
mer at the latest tvrsnu.nf « _ 


---h u 7 ic uuih; uiar- 

ters or university status. The idea that 
10 polytechnics should be designated 
as universities was ridiculous and 
irrelevant to the task before them, he 
said. 

“The polytechnics have gone 
i through a ■ decade of striving for 
academic credibility but there 8 Is 


in^h| CT fHE5 h (March’?f ed h Cled h firSl 

ySL ,™SLr'KSfetSK 5KS*- “ p 

« on ^ and ^ Sc ^ n ^. e vlsi . tin £ com ' ln the end the college ctose Preb 
Ell^£2 ducedah,ghlycr,llca “ re P°rt sor Lionel March, an architetS 
ThA ”I« er ‘ . , , design specialist from the Opes Ut 

deviinnmpnt 3?{? d ,hat . an ,nte ™®l versity, who lakes over in Septecber 
b5 hf tiEl an p as f be,ng P™.P ared Soon after, six governors, £5 
*,. e 1 rector. Professor Richard Slenham and Mr Makover, rswti 
Guyatt, but were alarmed to find that from the RCA. ^ 

E ”.^??!! Tiendatio . ns made by a pre- When the rump council meets fc 
1978, were week it will set about appoudog 
replacements and planningaqopip 
to reverse flagging confidence di 
college, and to respond toDr Bcjsta 
Two planks of government poficy 
are being exercised at die HU- 
pushing higher education toward* i 
more vocational outlook ind ba 
institutions towards a mwo ,, selftff 
philosophy. As Dr Boysoo Hkts» 
point out, another directly teW 
post-graduate research centre, At 
Cranfield Institute of Tednoioff. 
raises 60 per cent of its memo hot 
research; the RCA raises banJIy a? 
Main findings in DES visiting ft* 


vious visiting committee in 
being adopted. 

The committee urged immediate 
reforms with emphasis on more links 
with industry, and won support among 
a number of highly active lay members 
pf the governing council, including Mr 
Cob Stenham, the chairman, and 
financial director of Unilever, and Mr 
Oliver Makover, a textile manufac¬ 
turer. 

The college was surprised at the 
severity of the report - in particular by 
criticism of its financial dealings - and 
by the implied threat to fis long 
international reputation in fine arts. 

AC fHA mniifko .>M.I L.. n.. ■ 


j u mi mere is a 

danger they might go over the lop and 
ii, _ " ~y r pai uvumriy m themselves as universities whirh is 

° f Rt ltt,n S on short training hot what they are about ” he said 

■nrasR 

tinubig sharp rise in youth unempfoj- J !S?J ead of looking towards higher 

ment which means lhat present alloca- with theSt5,5 Ef iSS* a t ^ gct 88 tbe,r model they should 

is alrcad y some 40,000 places lid S“if a l 2 S 5 “!! 12 "i l, 5 n « d 


reoruary ig he Wrote to Mr Stenham ‘‘big dahn'”on revdiutk« * 
rh e D ;T d rJlc. particu . lar| y disturb- education is not justified. Swdeanid 
ing that the DES committee had had not sufficiently well prepared fa™*’ 
to repeat and re-emphasize conclu-- ing life. ■ * • * • ’ , 

ZSEJfSS? 1 in *?Zi and ‘ ,that the Links with industry: RCA 
not fulfllling its charter crease links, through 
obUgabons to industry ” . courae programme and students^ 

Sir K rt n’ ohtotned »n 1967 when commissioned work, andgainatjas 

.„ 6Cl r >.-- aa men moaei tney should ?L<K3 }L dpa t vis L 0 rt n l a £i rv ^^nt specialised equipment fife**** 

the summer they be looking again at further education 3 desorihpf 1971) nel ?* Must collaborate with other» 

net entrants to ft is not orSy achallenge but a lifeline to SnJj-SS 0 th «, col ,e B e to stitutions, —' 

the preservation of their identitv” JJJgnjeJeuraing, knowledge and Commercial outlook: Must jet 

- • W,ae?Lt,ty '* ^ relation merclal office seeking dedev*^ 

an ° to industdal and search contracts, negotiating P# 
u . ights and royalties, • , 

resDbndlne H eSfefJ 11 “ en « 0 b< T Ending: Must be more dgbfagg 

™ y SS 


sa&SBsSS 

new courses jo 
afld. “getting thap. 


*«ore ana more this 
^ nbr y. ne , edl good industrial deslg- 
1 ners, the letter urged. s 

i «,hl£ e , meanin g was Plan for all to see: 
while lay governors urged reforms, 


Research! Majdrgrowthipt«^i 
needed with RCA exploiting its P«J 
location and Its role /is 
excellence. Library to conceHh* 
design! history 


u,ai P.C?®® 01 alloca- with the result that 
short. rCady somo 40 ’ 000 P Iaces would have to restrict 
Regional plans indicate that* at Ihe . me preservation of tHeiridentity." 

most conservative estimate 483,000 nnw^iii'' S n f? t eas y- c «ts made Polytechnics had four specific qiial-. 

Pj 8Ces . wB. be needed for 1981/S hMrd? U whL-h l asi!y acce P |ed b y area , wh ! ch B ave .‘hem a solid bare for 
nistead of the present 440,000 to cone : J , . bave increased their developing continuing education: they 

vhth the nse III unemployment; ^ d a | mth 8 rapidly deterionit- were^city centre institutions; they co- 

■ Unemployment among school- ^employment situation," the vered . a comprehensive range of 

k” 4 bru «y 1981 was 138 per Mcr 5 *' But u is 8180 clear ^llTh 8 ’ they were mark Pt i orieiUated; 

centjhigher than last year and vacancies SfnntnliKf cannpt be seen to be and they were committed to curricu- 
notified to careers officers 80 per cent fnS 'rapidlychang- lu m innovation, 
lower, . of n . eed ’ for wWc « J* ey W L ero ako [n ^ ideal position 

fo a Confidential report to the Spe- 2* n 1 ^ ilabIe and ^ had a tradition o/prorid: 

cfel Programme Board, the comnfis- aaam ^^ VBe S upwards jjfi pwt-dme.courses, for mature stu- 
sion points out that the position will afi !™ “ ■ e next fe W months. * dents^virioh. outstripped the unlversi- 
probably only be clear by jiine. Tratead the commission had decided weU J a i d ‘ ' ' * 

■ . I ' iS . ^nlfkejy therefore that an ? noaf h ebasis °f450,000 entrants ^“sed that the polytedhniCs 

the Government now w^rchcan be fitted within the present Sinf? be ,P re P ared [o participate in 
jrauld ieadto an immediate revision of budget ai local ion. This could P be re- «nH h ^ with local industry 

^ ‘cortimisiion .>ays. ; April, and enable, the SPB 63 I ?J :o,I1raen ded m a 

nSiii °® c ? ye *baa]d b6 tQ keep^as .Kt^,^^^ toi t <o ! gptbm!hisieS rec 9M { Government disciissjon papit. • 

tf Uigber and further educatinn .mi'Ji ,' •= 

? ° th^sav S of ahldofltsmd classes in Welsh as : 

Sf'nempl^nKnt: -to to'SSSSSK®®" 

.. ,; -u ^u^vithjihh-; exception, 'of: So|Sf d t ^ 1 iJj«® s,5read , ne€d ‘of voca-" 1 fSm sSSnesVMoti 

RestricHonS, on . the..prodritotj 

found that adglt ieduca', tur*. no/in'ei.* .avaflabIeTre? ; fr?^ ; 


8ta^schQo)s send more to Oxford 

Sdhpol-jeavejfs.: front the state iytteni .''sector ' ‘ * ^ : 

•JEf* 2 ifIS!?^ r > from ihdeper 

rwL ginning places at’' Static 

Oxford Universitv far Arm V 
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Lords voice fears on 
university cash cuts 




by John O'Leary 


Six oast or present vice-chancellors 

the universities after the latest round of 
Government spending cuts. 

More than six hours of debate on the 
effects of declining expenditure con¬ 
centrated largely on the plight of 
higher education but brought no hint of 
mhiaaiion from ministers. Lord Bel- 
steacT the chief Government spokes¬ 
man in the absence of Lady Young, 
insisted that resources woufo stall be 
“by any standard very substantial in¬ 
deed’' and that quality could be main¬ 
tained. 

Echoing the words of Mr Mark 
Carlisle, the Secretary of State for 
Education, he called for ingenuity and 
a careful rethinking of priorities in 
higher education, altering the mix oE 
students, staff, courses, buildings and 
equipment. 

Lord Belstead was replying to a 
motion put down by Baroness David, 
labour's education spokeswoman in 
the Lords, drawing attention to the 
damage done by cuts at every level of 
the education system. She accepted 
that some economies had to be made in 
further and higher education but was 
particularly critical of the treatment of- 
public-sector institutions. 

Lard Boyle (Con.), Vice-Chancellor 
of Leeds University - and former Tory 
Education Secretary - responded to 
Government claims that the science 
budget had been protected by pointing 
out that “a veiy high fraction" of 
science costs in universities were born 
through (heir dwindling recurrent 
budgets. There had been very great 
concern among vice-chancellors, he 
said, that the Prime Minister herself 
seemed unaware of this fact, 

The former Vice-Chancellor of 
Edinburgh University, Lord Swann, 
detected a degree of unpopularity of 
the universities in the public mind, 
perhaps because they hnd failed to 
fulfil ihe Unrealistic goals set for them 
in the 1960s. However, they remained 
among the best in the world and were 
inevitably expensive. 

Economies might be made, he said, 
by cutting down on thqir complicated 
bureaucratic system, with "gigantic 
pyramids of committees, convoca- 

ties 



u, congregations, councils, facul- 
-~i, boards of faculties, sub-boards of 
(acuities, departments, departmental 
committees and a plethora of commit¬ 


tees on everything from catering to car 
parking, on which vast numbers of 
academics while away happy hours.” 

Lord Flowers, Rector of Imperial 
College, London, confirmed that in¬ 
creased overseas students' fees had 
resulted in a 35 per cent redaction in 
Imperial’s overseas recruitment, which 
would mean a loss of at least £2L*m per 

g :ar by 1984. Further cuts from the 
xpenditure White Paper would bring 
total losses to an annual figure of 
£4.6m, about 15 per cent of the 
college’s total yearly income. 

To meet the White Paper’s implied 
targets, Imperial would need Dm over 
three years even if it could find the 
required number of voluntary early 
retirements. In practice, compulsori- 
redundancies would be necessary, mul¬ 
tiplying this figure several times, when 
even tlm would be difficult to find. 

Lord Annan, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, said the uni¬ 
versity as a whole could lose about 
£40m, or 20 per cent of its income, in 
three years. The £3kn ullocatcd by the 
Government for redundancies was 
totally inadequate, he said, and it whs 
now certain that some sites in London 
would have to be evacuated entirely. 

However, Lord Harris of High 
Cross, said he shed no tears for the 
vice-chancellors, who should turn their 
face to the market place mid tailor their 
courses to public demand, as Universi¬ 
ty College, Buckingham, had done. 
Loans should be introduced, together 
with Ihe option of intensive, two-year 
degree courses. 

Lord Vaizcy (Con.), too, thought 
that the universities had brought much 
of their present trouble on themselves, 
although it had also been a mistnke to 
designate 30 polytechnics shortly after 
transferring the colleges of advanced 
technology to the university sector. 
Pupil/teacher ratios were unnecessarily 
low and there was an urgent need for 
some mechanism to co-ordinate 
courses Rnd look carefully at the 
allocation of resources. 

Lord James of Rusholme, former 
Vlce-Chancellon of York University, 
warned the Government to proceed 
carefully in cutting the universitv sec¬ 
tor The institutions had damaged their 
own case by “complaining far loo 
loudly, far too often and. quite fre¬ 
quently, unjustifiably" and some had 
■ sometimes abused their proper free¬ 
dom. But shrinkage earned out too 
quickly would be immensely expensive 
because of the existence of tenure. 






Four 

awar 


mung Scots wm be combfoingsriortii^cafecrnvlth academic: study after receiving Hie bursori« 
awarded bv Stirling University to aln further study, coaching and travel expenses. Left to right are. Ian 
Thomson .Stirling’sdirector of physical recreation; Beverley Rose, a swimmer who will stud vftg busing; 
CoHn Daisleish a golfer who will study accountancy} Angela Brldgemnn, on athlete who will study 
bio-chemistry; Susan Bell, a badminton player who will study history; and Robert Bomonl, the university 

secretary 


Race: regional 
policy needed 


County council forces through 
redundancies at Hatfield 


Regional planning is urgently needed to 
ensure that multicultural education 
becomes an established element of 
teacher training courses, according to 
recent evidence to the House ol 
Commons rncc relations and 
immigration siih-coinmiltee. 

Professor Maurice Craft or 
Nottingham School of Education says 
in written evidence that despite 
spending several million pounds on a 
large scale survey, compiling reports 
and having a major committee sit to 
assess the state of multicultural 
education and moke recommendations, 
ihe return on the investment lias been 
pathetically small. 

"The depressing repetition of short¬ 
comings In both initial and In service 
teacher education cannot be ignored. It 
is an indictment not simply of central 
and local Government for failing to give 
a lead orinakc resources available, bul 
■also of lonelier educators, course 
validators and schools for failing to 
respond more imaginatively and with h 
greater sense of urgency," he says. 

Among a 1 • st of proposals to improve 
"the state of the art". Professor Craft 
recommends that the Department or 
Education and Science should lake the 
initiative to ensure that a multicultural 
education element is developed in all 

initial teacher training courses. 

“This should take account both of 
the continuing needs of ethnic minority 
children and also of the need to educate 
all children for life In a culturally plural 
society" he says. 


by Pnul Flntlier ;md 
Dnvid jobbins 

Hatfield .Folvtechnic will he fighting 
fur its survival i( the county council 
at mimics m force cuts of 15 per cenl 
over (lie next two years, warned its 
director. Sir Norman Lindopp. this 
week. 

Hertfordshire education committee 
has confirmed a cut of 4U leaching posts 
and£698 .IXKI savings lit the polytechnic 
for iy 81 - 82 , ns well as a £lm cut for 
1982-83, despite a half-day strike mid 
demonstration by members of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. 

"If we are asked to make cuts of over 
15 i>er cenl in the next two yeant, the 
polytechnic as we know it will cease to 
exist. We arc right on the bone. I ne 
timescale is quite unrealistic,'' said Sir 
Norman. 

Nutfhc and Hertfordshire education 
officers are to begin talks shortly on a 
voluntary redundancy scheme. Nat me 
is convinced compulsory redundancies 
will be need to meet the councils 
timetable. ., 

Compulsory redundancies at North 
East London Polytechnic will be 
avoided once more if governors take 
advise they are to receive from directur 
Dr George Biosan tonight. 

Teaching staff have been faced with 
the prospect of up to 4! compulsory 
redundancies, with the burden railing 
most heavily on humanities, arts ana 
social science departments, as pari of 
an economy package. 


Finniston report ‘ a missed opportunity 5 

The Finniston report should be consi- ing. Well I or 

dered one of the great missed oppdrtu- . The idea ttat sehTOls should merely fflUr je 5 are better and more 

mues of this cent5ry.it was alleged in a improve l J at & at, S aad suitable for the able, the high-fliers, 

speech before the Council of Engineer- leaditng .andI leave^mprovnnieM \m ^ ^ p arHime education is 
tag Institutions yesterday. The claim engmeering *£? appropriate for the less able, for the 

was made by Sir Alex Smith, director ^ 0l v •iS of an enaineerina plodders,' 1 he added, 

of Manchester Polytechnic, who was ment of the concept of an engine g P sjr A|ex>s remarks follow Sir Monty 
presenting titis -year’ 0 r^«»hi»»n Clark culture, ne aaaea. c;„„itir»n , «nnthiirstover1he 14-monlh 

lecture to the CEI. 


But Dr Urosiui, who has strongly 
pressed the need for uxing staff in post 
to iidiipt the polytechnic to u new role 
designed for the and 1990s, 

appears to have hud u change of heart. 

In a paper to tonight’* meeting he 
reports oil consultations with the un¬ 
ions anil says: “The governing body is 
Formally advised that it is possible to 
meet the financial constraints without 
recourse to compulsory redundancy” - 
a course of action lie recommends 
“with reservations.” 

lie will tell governors that he teels it 
is less clear that it is desirable to seek 
savings elsewhere to save jobs. “It is 
dear thut short-term experience may 
prejudice long-term survival," lie 
warns. 

Already 1U0 lecturers have left since 
January 198(9 and Dr lirasuii will 
indicate that staff ure demonstrating 
flexibility and cooperation in ensuring 
continued operation and development 
of courses despite reduced resources. 
Almost 50 si aft arc taking nd vantage of 
» premature retirement compensation 
scheme . 

The suggested area for savings if 
governors agree not to go ahead with 
sacking lecture ns include staging pur¬ 
chasing of equipment and other ’‘con¬ 
sumable" areas, approximating to 1-3 
percent ol the total budget for 1981-82. 
Last year the threat of 62 sackings was 
lifted when agreement was reached to 
explore voluntary means of trimming 
'the budget. 


Sir Alex said the repo, 
proposed a' major oyernai 


Iture, he added. Finniston’s outburst over Ihe 14-month 

Instead, designing and making ob- fj e |ay over implementation of his tc* 
. jects should be considered as impor- ^ . sir Monty said t^e would be 
port, which as reading, writing and arithmetic. ^ earlyjrttetUu with industry 

haul of on- siiHilarly the report’s plan that (he §^ retBI y Sir Keith Joseph in art 
ting and reg- mft j or route for engineering education aUemp t to get him to overturn his 


■ ■ iuajur uycmaui .. - r - 

noeonng education, training and reg- ftior route f or ensineering education 

(station, itself* exhibited What was - *..* 

,ff ong. "Its proposals are mechanistic 
jhjd Little else. Set up a few new higher 
education formations; and a British 
“Jlgincering Authority and you 
your way to a.qew dawn of eni 


British 
„ are pit 
engineer; 


. ■ acbiciniy ■**— •-r-_ , . 

......_iigineenne education aUemp t to get him to overturn his 

should be through the fuil-time urn- decision to sel up only a relatively weak 
versity route was attacked by Sir Alex c h ar t e red engineering authority in- 
as a major failure. . ■■ stead of the powerfuf statutory body 

•The Finniston committee's: think- proposed by the Finpisiori committee, 
ing seems to hdve been firmly stuck in Leader, page 31 



objects to private health promotion 


W Ul9 Ptaces. maihs. poi 

.'•Tftbfo ire 4,414 students ,(50.8-par nucS.fPPE) ' arid l 
can 1 ) going up from (he maintained most tufflcii’it rout 

/" Vi;-., Vr^l; 




Vicp^hapceHofs haye been (old,of 
. .||raou objections to university facilities 
"ftag used to promote a private medic- 
ai insurance scheme for staff. . 

.Top Association of Scientific, Tech- 
Managerial Staffs is angry 
matiome universities have allowed the 
prontotekt of the British Unlveisitiea 
fgya te Hep Ithil mu ranee Flan |o use 
■ “^ministration:' offices to handle ap- 
pliations; : , ; ::i' . 

j^fe a lcUer to the Committee of 
i‘*s£S!Phcelfors.. and , Principals. 
: flSTM& natfoi«d ,officer Mr Russell 
M ■ find,;it::difficult: to 
: .•-® n MCfsiandihipw the i upive^tiies cpukl 


\ U „< T tidminftUuiivti >e- . The CVCP said this week it had not 

S^“| hS ue,«uch d„ sen . 5 ^ : 

. . 1 ^ »PP™«I,^ 4U univer-, 


sidVs'to publicize*the scheme, which 
—„ !h _ cvCP id s*y ofters up to £25,IKW to cover private 

He coiled on 1 medical treatment for premiums of 

whether U ww. £9-55 u> £14.88 a month, and has to 

cial incentive had^bjenoffcrw yp spokesman «dd U was pan of a 

irivolved!- Private.V". __ nrii. a i* m«-rtirnl 


fiSiTtjvdived ^ Private 
Ltd rr to entourage MH 1 

. I,'n' ■ 


joia^e liamptngn »! offer private mcdicpl 
■ • ! insurance to public-sector Wofkcrs. 



Who wants a comprehensive education 
-for £5.00? 

lEA authors have examined alternative waji to finance education- 
such ak fees, educational loans and vouchers for,many years.. Wp 
now offer a set of niiie studies for £5.00 post free (against a face value 
of £7.80 at historic cast). 

GRANTS OR LOANS? 

Alan Lewis CedifcSandford Nor own Thomson 
FAYING BY DEGREES 
Mkhad A Crew,; and Alisiait Young ■ 
ratlCATlON: A-FRAMEWORK FOR CHOICE 
A C F Beales Maik Blaug E G West Sir Douglas Veal* Rhodes Boysan 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATS ■ 

.. AI«nT Peacock and Jack Witemaa 

. experiment With choice in education 

Alan Maynard 

. FINANCING .UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
ARPieu . 

TOWARDS AN INUFJ»ENOKNT UNIVbRSm 
. H S Ftim 

education and the state 
? BO West 

L(X)NOMlCH, education and the politician 

I . •: ' UGWeti . . 


1 enclose £5.00 in coses cost and postage ijf tlur nine papers. 

Name s...... . 

Address..... 

2 1.cnd Norih Street, Westminster, London SWlt* 31,0. 
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Computer staff lose 
out in pay stakes 


Europe plan aids overseas students 


by David Jobbins 

Senior university computer staff arc 
paid almost £2,000 a year less t ban t heir 
counterparts in other industries, an 
•independent survey says. 

The standing commission on pay 
comparability has reported that overall 
computer staff need a 14.7 per cent pay 
boost to bring them intoline — despite a 
13.5 per cent award last summer. 

The coni mission has recommended 
that all computer staff except trainees 
should receive a 15.3 per cent increase 
backdated to last July: trainees should 
get a 10 per cent increase. 

If implemented — the report is not 
binding — the recommendations would 
add £506,000 to the annual pay hill for 
800compulersiaffat the 42universities 
covered by national negotiating 
machinery. Three universities, Oxford, 
Cambridge and the Open University, 
negotiate Independently. 

The greatest shortfall detected was 
for the relatively small number of chief 
operators and senior shift leaders. What 
lhe commission has done is to suggest 
that trainees should receive only the 10 
per cent by which the minimum logs 
behind. It then recommends that the 
remaining sum should be distributed 
among the other grades — equivalent to 
15.3 per cent of the salary bill. 

"We belivc the method of 
distributing it is a matter for the 
parties," the commission says in its 
fifteenth and final report. 

It would be in line with the study, 
carried out with the aid of the Pay 
Research Unit, if the operator grade 
(covering the largest group of computer 
staff) got a lower increase with a larger 
increase for the chief operator grade, 
the report says. 

Existing pay scales range from £2715 
for the most junior trainee to £6708 for 
a top-of-the-scale chief computer 
operator. 


Overseas continued 


The PRU visited six universities and 
others were covered by survey. Only a 
handful of institutions said they were 
experiencing frequent or continual: 
difficulty in recruiting staff — but those j 
who did largely blamed inferior pay and 
conditions compared with oppor¬ 
tunities for computer staff elsewhere. 

But only one oft he IS non-university 
employers sampled in the survey and 
known to have had vacancies in the past 
year admitted even to frequent 
difficulty let alone anything more 
serious — and said this was due to 
shortage of suitable candidates rather 
than pay and conditions. 

While the study found little 
difference in the work carried out in the 
universities and elsewhere, it pointed to 
a "very limited" opportunity for 
experienced university computer staff 
to progress beyond the higher grades. 

"Though a solution will be hard to 
reach our comparisons appear to 
support the view that it would be 
advantageous and fair if some 
improvement in promotion 
opportunity were possible." 

The commission sounded another 
warning note on (he question of shih 
payments and the effect of a reduction 
as new technology is introduced on 
overall earnings. 

The reference to the commission was 
made in May last year, and the base date 
was later changed to July, when an 
interim 13.5 per cent award was made to 
computer staff. Other white collar 
university workers, who received the 
same interim award, have accepted a 
recommendation for a further S per 
cent. 

The two sides meet to discuss the 
recommendations on April I with union 
officials suggesting they will seek an 
across-the-board payment rather than a 
more complicated distribution. - 


by John O’Leary 

New moves have been made towards a 
common policy throughout Europe on 
overseas students, with tuition fees no 
higher than for home students. 

Representatives of 23 European 
governments met for three days in 
Strasbourg and agreed a lengthy set of 
recommendations on the promotion of 
student mobility. They included a call 
for up Lo 10 per cent of places in higher 
education to be reserved for foreigners 
with selection on "essentially 
academic” criteria. 

The final statement from the 
conference, which was organized by the 
Council for Cultural Co-operation, 


said: 'it would be desirable for the 
countries of Europe to adopt acommon 
approach lo the reception of foreign 
students as regards both teaching 
facilities and material conditions." 
However, it recognized that special 
problems in some countries would delay 
the implementation of agreed measures. 

Although the delegates agreed that 
academic assessment was necessary to 
ensure that a student could cope with his 
or her course, they supported the 
establishment of bilateral agreements to 
give special aid to Third World 
countries. As far as possible, fees for all 
students would be equal. 

The conference also called for a 


working party to be 'established 
comprising academic and govemm? 
representatives, to "improve ad 
harmonise statistics on foreiS 
students " Member states » 5 
encouraged to work together in u2 
taking regular reviews of the effector 
their policies on mobility. 

The conference was called in reew. 
ration of the difficulties facing 
students as a result of the unpreoZ 
ted influx over the last decade 
Although delegations wen 
representative of the Council of Eurooe 
slates, Finland and the Vatican, iC 
recommendations of the conference s 
not binding. 


Royal Society announces new fellows 


Al a meeting of die Royal Suciely Iasi week, 
ihc following were elected Fellows: 

Ur John Adair Barker: member of ihe 
research staff of International Business 
Machines, California. US, distinguished Tor 
his conirihutions lo the statistical mechanics 
and thermodynamics of molecular systems, 
especially with refernecc to the liquid state. 
Professor Eric Albert Barnard: rank 
professor of physiological biochemistry at 
the Imperinl College of Science and 
Technology in the University or London, 
distinguished Tor his quantitative studies of 
ncctylchaiincsiera.se and the acetylcholine 
receptor. 


Mr Frank Reginald Farmer, OBE: formerly 
safety adviser to the United Kingdom 
Atomic Eridgy Authority, distinguished for 
his pioneering work, acknowledged 
worldwide, in the analysis of safely matters 
in industrial plants, especially in ihe nuclear 
industry. 

Ur Norman Laurence Franklin, CBE: 
managing director or the National Nuclear 
Corporation Limited, distinguished for his 
conirihutions to the successful industrial 
development of techniques of enrichment, 
fuel fabrication and reprocessing in the 
nuclear energy industry. 

Ur Christopher Forbes Graham: lecturer In 


Ur Fraser John Bergersen: chief research Ihe department of zoology at the University 
scientist in the division of plant industry at oT Oxford, distinguished for his 
the Commonwealth Scientific and I nduslrial' experimental work on mammalian embryos, 
Research Organization, Canberra, especially in relation to the importance oflhe 
Australia, distinguished for his inside or outside position of early cells, 
physiological and biochemical studies or Ur Norman Michael Green: member of the 
symbiotic nitrogen fixation in legumes. scientific staff at-the National Institute for 
Professor Peler Bradshaw: professor of. Medical Research, London, distinguished 
experimental aerodynamics at the Imperial for his studies of protein structure. 


College or Science and Technology in the 
University of London, distinguished for his 


Professor Herbert Gulfreund: professor or 
physical biochemistry in the University of 


experimental and computational studies of Bristol, distinguished for his application of 


turbulent Flow in boundary layers in two and 
three dimensions and In supersonic Row, 
and of turbulence in jets and shear layers. 
Dr David Maurice Brink: university lecturer 


rapid reaction techniques to the 
identification or the intermediate steps in 
enzyme-catalysed reactions. 

Ur Allan Stuart Hay: manager of the 


in theoretical physics in Ihe University of chemical laboratory, General Electric 


Oxford and Joncn fellow and tutor in 
theoretical physics at Balliol College, 


Research and Development Center, 
Schenectady, NY, US, distinguished for his 




COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT 

(Commonwealth Fund lor TechntoalCQ-operation) 

Invites applications (or the following two assignments in 
the proposed Namibian Extension Unit: 

1. Director/Adviser to the Director 

2. Editor/Adviser to the Editor 

. Two senior members of staff are sought to help 
establish the NAMIBIAN-EXTENSION UNIT In Lusaka, . 
Zambia. The Unit will be under the control of a Board of 
Management and • will provide distance teeming 
opportunities tor -.approximately - 6.000 Narpibian 
• refugees In SWAPO centres in Angola arid Zambia. 

Director/Adviser to the Director 

One member of staff will be concerned with the 
planning and management of thB Unit. Together with 
.the Counterpart-Director, hp/she will be involved with 
. all aspects of policy and administration. The post of 
• Director/Adviser will require considerable experience. 

of education planning and administration at. a senior 
.' .leteL 

Edhor/Adviser tqthe Editor 

li-The other member, of 'staff will be responsible,, together 
'llyyltn the .Counterpart Editor, fbr the planning, 
v ; commission,, design; editing apd publication Of the 
Unit’s education. materials, jhb ■ post will require 
■ relevem experience;ln the production of such materials. 

'It.biniandedte appoimNamlWahri to: sohto^ post* iriiheL 
'' r .unit f» sooii as prapHceble end therefore die two senior 
i. staff members will be expected id avritrifi from executive! . 

•W; lo wllyswv.fdlBSrst.an eadV detd.; Training their 
L; r * Counterparts iyil) bd central to DWf dutl&s:-; -.. .. . 


Oxford, distinguished for his contributions discovery of the technique or polymerisation 
to aur understanding or nuclear structure by oxidative coupling and especially the 
and nuclear reactions, covering an unusually development of the commercially important 


wide range or nuclear phenomena. 

Dr Fred Brawn:.head of the biochemistry 
department at the Animal Virus Research 
Institute, Pirbright, Surrey, distinguished 


Noryl group or thermoplastic resins. 

Sir John McGregor Hill: chairman of British 
Nuclear Fuels Limited. Formerly chairman 
of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 


for his research on the molecular biology of Authority, distinguished for his guidance 


viruses, particularly the foot and mouth 
disease vlpts. 

Prufevsur Ian Butlerwurlh: professor or 
high energy physics and head or the 
department of physics at the Imperial 


and technological expertise as Chairman of 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority,In the organization of the nuclear 
energy Industry. 

Professor Kenneth Charles Holmes: director 


College of Science and Technology in ihe oflhe department of biophysics at the Max- 


Unxicrsiiy of London, distinguished for his 
contributions to our knowledge and 
understanding of- meson and baryon 
spectroscopy, especially concerning the 
excited hyperon states. 


Planck—Inst it ut fur Medlzinische 
Forseliung. Heidelberg, and professor of 
biophysics at Heidelberg University, Federal 
Republic of Germany, tfistlngulslied for his 
contributions to the development of 


Dr Brandon Carter: nwilre de recherche of methods for studying biological fibres by 
the Centre National dc la Recherche X-ray diffraction and his studies of Tohacca 
Scicnlinque, Paris,. France, distinguished Mosaic Virus and muscle. 

(orhis contributions to general relativity and Pro Tessor Robert William Kerr 
astrophysics, particularly in relation to the Honeycombe: Goldsmiths’ professdr and 


theoretical analysis or black holes. 

l)r I Malcolm Roy .Clarke: senior principal 


HeadofiheDepnrimcni or Metallurgy In the 
University of Cambridge, distinguished for 


■■ ‘scientific‘officer at the Marine Biological his work oh thermal cycling, on dislocation 
Association of the United Kingdom,. Interactions in single crystals and 
Plymouth, distinguished for his wide- particularly on precipitation: In ’mlcro- 
■ ranging and major studies of i he physiology ,'/alloyed'.steels. / , 
distribution qnd systematicsbr.sqtiid. Professor Michael Rex Horne, OBKt Beyer 

Prurexfor Robert Norman Clayton.; . professor- of civil engineering In the 
... professor of vhemistry in the.Un vie rally of ‘ -University of Manchester, distinguished for 
Chicago, US. distinguished fot- his wide- '/his work on the plastic theory of structures, 
ranging contributions - to Isotope '.'oh instability. Incremental collapse and 
. .geochemistry,, especially 'Oxygen isotopes, : shakedown phenomena, and on hox girder 

and discoveries of Lsoiopic licicrogenpity In; bridge design. 

. ; the Solar. System ; diidI. of A pre-solar 1 Professor Vuel WAI Kan: professor of 
component rich• .-j, human genetics' in. the University of 

Dr John■ Harlan 1 Conway: "reader'jh pure; California, US. and director of the Howard 
maihtipiii t icx .In ilia. University of - Hughes Medical Institute Laboratories, San 
: Ckrtibfidge. idhilnguishctl rqr - hh highly 1 Fpmdsco; US, distinguished for his analysis 
driglnaNqhtrfhminns to. many branches of- of .globin g<?he-polymorphisms In human 
V • molWWnifgk. notably the theory of finite : pppulniions, and or human disorders 

.. ■* 'tliHtdn ■rflMih silit iKn itiaMu nf amm . " _ __-tf.l' .i_I- 


simple groups and the theory of games.) «' ! ,,arfec(ing haemoglobin Synthesis. 
Dr Rex Malotlid Chaplin DawSiin; ddpuiy ;Pr6r«sbr'.Rdberi, Phelan L 
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principal scientific officer and hmmj 
associate director of the AgricufturaJ 
Research Council Unit of laverttbrtte 
Chemistry and Physiology, University of 
Cambridge, distinguished for his etegam 
studies on the physiology or excretion is 
. insects especially in relation lo the origin and 
functions of the diuretic hormone. 

Dr John Ashworth Nelder: deputy chkr 
scientific officer and head of Ihe department 
of statistics at Ro thorns ted Experimental 
Station, Hertfordshire, distinguished forhn 
theoretical work on experimental design ud 
development of computer-based statistical 
programmes for interpretation of 
agricultural and biological data. 

Professor Michael John O’Harat professor 
of geology at the University College ol 
Wales, Aberystwyth, distinguished for bit 
researches In experimental petrology and 
silicate phase relations, especially 
concerning the genesis and evolution of 
basaltic liquids on Ihe Earth and Moon. 
Professor Aular Slhgh Palatal: profesorof 
physiology and director of the Valfabhbhai 
Patel Chest Institute of the University of 
Delhi, India, distinguished for his oudfeof 
the visceral receptors concerned with Ihe 
control of the respiratory and 
cardiovascular systems, Indisease ns wdl u 
in health. 

Professor John Guesl Phillips: Wolfioa 
professor and director of the Wojfson 
Laboratory for Research In Geronlok® i» 
ihe University of Hull, distinguished for hit 
pioneering studies on the endocrinology of 
salt and water balance In fish and birds. 

Dr Edward Roy Pike: deputy chiersdentUk 
officer at the Royal Signals and Ratur 
Establishment. Malvern, Worcestershire, 
distinguished for his work in the fkW « . 
statistical optical spectroscopy its.. . 
applications In physics, chemistry. hlwOO '■ 
and engineering. . 

Dr Walter Plowright. CMG: head of J* 
department or microbiology ai ®* 
Agricultural Research Council liSlW? 
Research on Animal Diseases, Comp<M| 
Berkshire, distinguished Tor his wprk otit« 
prevention Of rinderpest and . other 
diseases of African livestock. 

Professor Kenneth Alwjra 
professor of space physics in tHeUniverw 
of Leicester, distinguished for J!* _ 
contributions to solar and cosmic Jyw . 
astronomy.' • 

Dr David Allan Rees: principal sdeni£* 
the Unilever Research 
Laboratory, Bedfordshire, and 
director of the Medical Research 
Cell Biophysics Unit at Kin 8 s -, C h °2 
London, distinguished for his coniriMjK™ 
to the chemistry and bloehernlUO 
naturally occurring carbohydrates sro, 
practical applications. _ najj ■ . 
Professor Colin Bernard Re***- u 
professor or chemistry at King:* 
the Unvlerslty of London, J is, J ne a u SS ;. 
■his Studies of nucleotides apd P®d 
fpt his developihcni of the lhe b, 

/approach to oligoribonudcol.idesjmii^“ , 

Professor Edward Relph! '". 

chemical biology .at the -, ijS. '-'r 
- University, New drugs ‘ 

distinguished for ■ his studies • , ■ .. 

Interacting WllhL nudldfc • 

acetylcholine receptor and 
.. Professor Wallace Leslie w, JJ^| ifofl iIs ; • 
professor of h«rt>ndrtiy M^ih ., 

; Instltpte qf Tcchnoldgy, US, 4 

ror. hls achievemem* 

..astronomy, .particularly ! 

.■ ■ studies of Seyfcit r: 

Professor John .Claylon Tw J. f - 

. ■ of mathematical physics In the “ n ,. r - : 

• Cambridge, distinguish^of, :; • 

, conlribmlohs lo - the. quanium t .. : 

fields ‘ alid to! the : ? \ 

paflloles, especially concerning . .. ,- . 

•gauge ihcoriesi ■ \ . ;. 4 'i 
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Reagan freezes student grants 


from Clive Cookson 

, WASHINGTON 

ike Reason administration has stop- 

nSprocessing ail applications for next-. 
Ws student grants, while it watts for 
Stress to approve a new regulation 
SSwould make low-income families 
tribute more to college and unt- 

'*?!« freeze has infuriated student 
oninizations, which claim, that it has 
5m the financial planning of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of students into 
■L™ ■UScausing a general uproar on 
nthe campuses," said Anne 
O&xwsid of the United States Stu¬ 
dent Association (USSA). 

lie regulation in question is some¬ 
what technical. It would eliminate an 
automatic annual "cost of living" in¬ 
crease in the amount parents can 
deduct for essential living expenses 
when calculatingtheir “discretional 
family income". The latter is the basts 
00 which the Education Department 
(ED) calculates a student’s basic grant, 
if any. 

Congress has 45 days to accept or 
reject Ihe department’s regulations. 

_ T-> J D n ...tnnl Tarr »1 


and complain. He recalls that three ‘ 
s ■ - 5 ,ir,; years ago when grants were^ield up the 

office of education, as it then was, was 
overwhelmed with calls from angry and 
worried students, its switchboards 
were jammed, and processing soon 
restarted. 

Mr Wolle says students are becom¬ 
ing very anxious about the current 
delay because April is the normal 
deadline for sending details of their 
t-. - . financial circumstances to their campus 

financial aid office. The college cannot 
' , put together a financial assistance 

(• ^package" of grants, loans and subsi- 
dlzed job without knowing how large 
: 'c •’ ' its basic component, the Pell grunt, will 

be. 

The regulation that is causing all the 
fuss will save only a relatively modest 
$180 a year, out of Ihe government’s 
I JlllCy total annual expenditure of $2.5 billion 

WiW* M on Pell grants. About 100,000 of the I 

2.8 million students who are currently 

, eligible for grants would be eliminated 

Mr Terrel Bell: call for action fr0 6 m the p r0 g ram me, if Congress 
ina postcards to about 1.5 million approved the change; most of them 
applicants for its basic grants - which come from middlet income families 
were officially renamed Pell grants this earning $20,000 to 25,000 u year - the 
vear in honour of Senator Claiborne top of the eligibility range. Low income 
Pell, former chairman of the senate students would receive slightly smaller 


Motor industry 
hits state budget 

. . . > « _ !!■ TU.-i k Inii'Affli 


slump 



by our North American editor 


The University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor is thought to he in a slightly less 

. -i r:ivneifinn than IK 


The University of Miehifian and Michi- periluus financial position than its 
can State University, two of the sister institution-possible because 11. 

Cesnmd hest'public universities in PJ^S^tSSS^ aTta 
theunited Stales, arc going through an sionuleconornic Jjjrecaster, a n ,i js a 
□nizing process of contraction ns u s poku s m j n s m d. P la ’’J 1 ' 8 K .. 
mil of the state's current economic roirenchmeni began hwre in the mi 

sis?They arc having to decide what 1971) s . expected to be 

« ks-es '~S”s 

*.“aas«ta sasdsassa 


agonizing process of contraction sis u 
result ot the state’s current economic 
crisis?They arc having to decide what 
academic programmes to eliminate 
and how many faculty members to 
dismiss. , 


ie autumn (out of 


the state legislature cut this years All academic units at inc umversuy 

K'" i0nbl,dgC,byata “’ ,,W snenSK aUcasfnVer cent by','S= 


or 5 per cent. 

Governor William Mil liken 


spending by at least B per cent by Ihe 
end of next year, and deeper cuts arc 
planned in some activities, including 


fuces a stnle budget deficit or 5150m plat.ned in>n.e activitiesjncludmg 
earned mitinly by ihe decline of the car the 

■_ 1 _ n ;.. nn m nhionn nus radio slat ton iinu uotantcut gar 


-w uojj] - r --o 

grants could resume and applicants 
would be kept waiting for as short a 
lime as possible. , , 


reject Ihe deDartments reguiauons. reii, rormcr cnamimn ui 

H^rever Education Secretary Terrel subcommittee on education. Accord- granU^result. r those whose 
Ed he had asked members "to act ing to USSA the cards assure students wouldsiill bcS.SWror those whose 
oS it promptly and not to take the full that the delay is only temporary and 

Lid be kept waiting for aa short a o'k wS' raise the 

ingress has not yet responded, bets that is exactly what they shluld do eiperteJbuiUy • 

Until il does, applications will, remain -callup the department "and let them P* income” ^ Another 

on hold at the California computer know how you feel about the delay, a new $75U self-hclii 

firm, Systems Development Corpora- USSA legislative director Eduardo s " u denls must con It!- 

its.own, bale themselves to heir educational 
'nie Education Department is send- advising students to phone Washington costs.__ 


caused nuuillY uy lire -- , 

industry which has given Michigan pus radio slat 
around’ 14 per cent unemployment - dens. One aca 
the highest rale in the Unitco States, tion is the s 
So appropriations nre likely to be cut which hnseigr 
further, at least in real terms, in nured faculty i 
1981-82. victims are res 

I At Mi'chiann Stale University in East tion yigorouslj 

I t : .1®. hatrA If\ LltlmiltlM TallOll 


LILC ...—i- 

pus radio station and bolantcul gar¬ 
dens. One academic target for aboli¬ 
tion is the geography department, 
which has cigni tenured and six untc- 
nured faculty members. The potential 
victims are resisting that recommenda¬ 
tion vi go rously, of course, alt hoogi i the 


ightly smaller At Michigan Stale University in East non vigorous y, or eoursv 

the maximum Lansing tlie trustees have voted lo l ‘i"rs w ‘Sd he redeiSKycd in mher 
those whose declare tin official state of financial npticra'wou u be rcoep nyca in 


declare t.n official state of financial raphers would be rcdep^cd .n oilier 

•Sw-EHdS SiiSSas 
sSSiaf: a-iKS 
reSKssssssr sssagstfass,* 

MichtRan Sint hos |0 • mn < 10^ iruiita Sniiyliert'' acueinl secretary 


to process them 
the Educatioi 


»Val 0 

Education Department is send- 


Stanford pressed to invest in outside firms 


rCCUIMIJlClIUlllg Hit -w ......... 

ate Ihe school of nursing, surely curtail 
the veterinary programme unu reduce 
the funding of oil other departments. 

■ ■ _I. —f ....I natminiefra. 


versily Professors, said: "Our reports 
from Michigan indicate that institution 
with collective bargaining (AAUP) 
chapters seems to have developed 

. __...l r-nnc.nlr,'llliin 




Stanford University should consider ' 
taking a small financial stake in a wide 1 
variety of venture firms spawned By its 
Realty members, vice president wil¬ 
liam Massey told the Starifbrd commit- 
ouselves in si/ch a way as to bring the 

He suggested that a Stanford invest¬ 
ment trust, operating with the universi¬ 
ty own capital and outside donations, 
could make modest investments in new 
high-technology companies whose pro¬ 
ducts were derived In some way from 
work at the university. It might also 
lake shares' instead of patent royalties. 

However Dr Massey, who is vice 
president for business and finance, 
made clear that the university adminis¬ 
tration was still debating whether to 
engage in activities of (hese kinds. "Wo 
have resolved not to go and do any¬ 
thing prior to the conclusion of tiie 
debate and ll^e decisionhe said. “The 
hue is not'settled". 

University president Donald Ken¬ 
nedy warned frt December that possi¬ 
ble i conflicts of interest “command one 
to proceed, with great caution to any 
level of involvement. at wjuch ; the 


Remedi 


university lias a directive role or Bn 
equity position, or both, in a corpora¬ 
tion profiting from the results of faculty 
research". 

In January Dr Kennedy, a biologist, 
told faculty members that three gener¬ 
al principles would govern Stanford s 
commercialization of research dis¬ 
coveries: “First, and of supreme im¬ 
portance, we want to preserve the 
values of access and free exchange that 
characterize a vigorous academic soci¬ 
ety. Secotld, we are apxiqus to conduct 
ourselves in such a way as to bring the 
fruits of Stanford innovation into hu¬ 
man service as rapidly as we respons¬ 
ibly can. Finally, we’re disposed to be 
cautious in getting the institution ui- 
voived in an equity position with 
respect to the products of faculty 
research because of the potential 
conflicts of interest such a position 
might generate". 

The issue is now a major talldng 
point at several research universities. 


□DUU at wtww --- . 

Last autumn Harvard was embarassed 
by the publicity focussed on its fiirta-. 
tion with the idea of taking a substan- 


ea of taking a substan¬ 


tial holding in a genetic engineering 
company being formed by molecular 
biology professor Mark Ptashne. 

An interesting feature of Dr Masseys 
proposal is his suggestion that Stanford 
should try lo invest in many ventures 
stemming from work done by faculty - 
perhaps even in all of them -soaslo 
avoid charges of favouritism. 

But he emphasized Ihe need for 
safeguards. The university should al¬ 
ways be a passive investor and must not 
attempt to influence the companys 
policy or operations, except when 1 the 
firm was considering an action that 
would damage Stanford’s vital in¬ 
terests. And the university should 
never initiate a venture but only be¬ 
come incolved when others are well 
advanced with their plans. .... 

Not everyone at Ihe meeting relished 
Dr Massey s ideas. Professor Robert 
Mozley or the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Centre' called them 
"dangerous," and his colleague Ed¬ 
ward Garvin said: I’m disturbed about 
all of the talk of money. I think the 
temple is being taken over by the 
' money lenders and money changers. 


SSSSgsSS ISSassts 

the' trustees would probably have de¬ 
cided on their retrenchment plan by u 
mid April. • . ^ 

Over the past two or three weeks n 
there has been a flurry of protest si 
demonstrations at EasI Lansing agauisl o 
the cuts. And the eight Michigan State ° 
trustees, who are elected in a stutewiae a 
ballot, have been bombarded with ■ 
phone calls opposing Mr Mackey s c 
plans. . : v 

The scope for increasing reve nues by 1 
raising tuition fees i§ limited, because 
Mtchrean State and the University or t 
Michigan already charge undergradu- a 
ates from within the stole S1,3«J a I 
year, which is very high for a public ' 
university in the US each insttWtion t 
has an enrolment of about 45,UUU. ^ 

Tuition went up 13 per cant this year,. 


frdm Gerie Maeroff 

i NEW YORK 

Although 1 Wolfgang R. Hirschbera, 
nuinpan of the Germanic and Slavic 
ijNMWagea department at City College, 
has a doctorate In Russiah literature, 
* h$s not taught a course, in the 
Rushan language rince I977. HU eir- 
■ ffre dass load now consists of English 
‘. M a second language for students in the 
institution^ romeotal education prog- 

. T h , Ne. :• , 

. %:Dr riljrscliberg, who joined the 
. '®eMUy 2E/years ago pSpectidg t° 
his academic: career to teaching 
• j?® ■ Russian Tanguago and Russian 
merstuie, both felts original form and 
,. fo'fransfedbii, Ufa, changed abruptly 
;• mfttife univtiriity'sopert admissions 
Poucyand the shiferiapotiriqrequire- 
. *; meat# ofllie 1970srT j; - /, u • >.;r - 

. hp ’ls one hundreds of fatuity 


that more than half of the university s 
33,000 freshmen take at least one olthe 
courses. Of all the institution’s courses, 
17 per cent fall in one of the remedial 
categories. -V . 

Some of the C»w Uhiyersig’Voewer 

faculty members haw been hired spe- 
• dficaJly to teach remedial coutMs. but 
others have beea arilgncd fo the 
courses because they. were fe effect, 
marooned in their fields. This has 
. happened bs .students, no longer.^' 

. turned toward fields that wiU Incriase 
their chanced for, jobv ..• . . .. 


Xseac^nted speech is a romMMtoT 
•ofBerlin .-X 


He views his conversion from scho- r 
: lar to remedial educator with equatun- « 
ity, evincing tittle of the rancour dls ; \ 

played bysome qty University pipfes- * 

sore who resent their remedifl Msto- 1 
mepU, feeling exiled Ip pwitions they 
do not enjoy but cannot afiord io give j 

UP «ft , a not something peopleJ n the j 
leeching profession n»PP« n 

in the raddle of their Uves”. Dr 

Hirichberg. an associate proferor said 

Of his switch into remedial education.. I 
“Some poeple say it’s so demoralizing 1 
and stullifyfng that they can i rcconrile 1 
Themselves Ifit, but, if yon can. bring 
yourself to sfe aspects in thfe.neW 
activity that aren't demeaning and 
frightening, it's not sd bad. : - 
Does Dr HlrschbOrg, a specialist to. 
Tolstoy and Dostoyiivwy. with an abid¬ 
ing fetefest in Russian hootiy oMhe 

nineteenth centufy^stilicofeidef him* 

self a Russian scholar,. • - : . ’•. i 

«HVa question J aVoId, he ariswerea 
;cirefiiily.- ,, pf,course, it’s sad fo sou" 
experience basically going to ppt and 


not being developed turthe r. but there 
are certain developments in modern 
life, and -why should profenpn be 
exempt? Tbinsist that certain things do 
not touch me is to be unrealistic.* 

Dr Hirscbberg has hot simply been 
touched by remedial education, he htt 

been immereed in it. Students dwind¬ 
ling interest Ln fOreign lahguagw hM 
put five of ihe seycn tnembers of his 
department partly or fully, in the 
(eatings of. Enghsb as a second lan¬ 
guage: such work naw.consiintes.4u per 
- cent of the time.pf those listed in the 
'catalogue as the facility of German and 
Slavic languages. , .! 

•• •, fJew Yftrk Titnes N ew Smite 

qire Cookson,-- 

North AmericM Editor, ’ 

n»» !%»« Hlrfbcr Education 5oppkm«H. 
NaUottiU Pn*» BodUhn, 

' RoWl S4I| , " • •' 

W«hln*lM i>c WWSl 
utdepbowH?W)438.«».;. 


Stanford man goes 
to Oxford 

Merton College, Oxford, has elected 
University of California president 
David Saxon a visiting research reflow 
for the Michaelmas term 1981. The 
chairman of the UC boardi of regents, 
Joseph Modre, tailed the fellowship s 
significant honour both for David, 
Saxon and Cot the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. ‘ • 

Mr Moore said it would give Dr 
Saxon an opportunity to get away from 
the dally demands of the university 
presidency and to refresh himself. 


and Merton, as the o1d«L of Oxford S 
colleges, will provide the most^ ideal 
1 , setting possible for reflect ion and care- 
' foi contempifttion of importont issues 
e lacing higher, education right now and 
] hi the foreseeable future. 

Although Dr Saxon’s acadentic 

I V._<___« ha hi, lilmnt. 


background is In physics, he h*s inovit- 
ably lost touch with the experimental 
subject. A university npoKcwdraan 
said he hoped ip do some work fo 
physics, though not at a tembjy icch- 
nical level, but lie aUo wanted to look 
at the ad mini stratum of a very dinemt 
type of academic institution. 


'rnmm 





























Overseas news 


Worry oyer Rhodes sentences 


From Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
A while university lecturer, Guy Ber¬ 
ger, and an Fndian sociology student, 
Devan Pillay, were convicted last week 
of activities linked to the banned 
African National Congress. 

Their trial and convictions have 
worried observers concerned with 
academic freedom in South Africa. 

The two Rhodes University men 
were convicted in the Port Elizabeth 
magistrates' court of belonging to the 
underground ANC, the main national¬ 
ist movement working to overthrow 
South Africa's white minority govern¬ 
ment. They were also convicted of 
furthering the ends of the ANC, and of 
possessing and distributing banned 
literature. 

Both were acquitted on other inter¬ 
nal security charges, and Berger was 
acquitted of spying on trade unions in 
South Africa on befiaff of the South 
African Congress of trade unions, the 


trade union ally of the ANC. Sentenc¬ 
ing was postponed until today. 

Berger, 24, was a lecturer in the 
Rhodes Department of Journalism. 
Pillay, 28, was a student in the sociolo¬ 
gy department. 

They were convicted on the evidence 
of two security policemen who had 
infiltrated left-wing student 'move¬ 
ments in South Africa. 

Among the offences for which they 
were charged was organising reading 
groups among Rhodes University slu-' 
dents, though many of the books read, 
such as Marx's Capital, are not banned 
in South Africa 

As a result academics and students 
here have expressed fears about 
academic freedom at South African 
universities. 

At a student mass meeting at Johan¬ 
nesburg’s Wilwatcrsrand University, 
sociology lecturer Eddie Webster said 
the effect of cases like the Berger-PIlav 
trial was to circumscribe the range of 


issues students and lecturers felt tree to 
explore. He also warned that the 
infiltration of the university commun¬ 
ity by p olice spies damaged the 
delicate relationship of confidence be¬ 
tween student and teacher. 

At the same meeting George Bizos, 
as attorney who has acted in several 

E olitical trials, warned: “Ideas can 
ardly flourish in a society where 
organisations are declared unlawful, 
the individual is punished without an 
opportunity to defend himself; and 
when he can, is charged under widely 
defined crimes. 

The line between what is prohibited 
and what is allowed has become blur¬ 
red. This makes it often difficult to 
decide who is guilty and who is innicent 
in view of these wide definitions. 

At the meeting the 288 students 
present passed a resolution conde¬ 
mning "Trials of ideas” such as the 
Berger-Pillay case. 
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Professor urges creation of 
Arab-Islam science alliance 

by Patricia SantinelJi governanre and internationalisation a 

our scientific enterprises. w 

An urgent call for the creation of a ‘‘Therefore one of ih* fir.,., 
sclentinc commonwealth of Ara and be for our socieliJand'bJ SS 
Islamic Nations has come from a our youth to have a DBsslnnntf^?^ 1 
leading physicist. Professor Abdus 

Salam, the 1979 Nobel Prize Winner in “Moreover our governments wS £ 

to impart hard scientific trainfm m 
Speaking at a symposium on "Arab more than half of their manuoSS 
Endogenous Intellectual Creativity” they must pursue basic and 35 
organised by the United Nations Uni- sciences with one to two Mr Hr? 
versity and fcuwait University, Profes- their GNP spent on 
sor Salant who heads the International development alone ” rCfi 
Centre for Theoretical Physics in 
Tnests and is professor of theoretical 
physics at Imperial College, London 
appealed to academics, scientists and 
Government officials to enable Islam 
to lead the world in science again. 

Professor Salam said that the re¬ 
naissance of sciences within Islam and 
Arab countries depended on five main 
conditions: commitment, generous 
patronage, provision of secunty, self- 


. Professor Salam added that oien. 
tists should assume they would be 
given all the resources they needed In 
pure and applied science, that their 
researchers would be used and that 
they would be granted self-goveraauce 
and involvement in their sooetiesplans 
and developments which so far had 
escaped them. 

Full conference report, page S, 


Trinity College’s new provost 
declares his priorities 


Le Havre achieves university status 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Better State funding for universities, 
maintenance of high standards of 
teaching and research, and improved 
intemnlcommunications are the main 
prioritiesfortl.e new Provost of Trinity 
ollege, Dublin. Prof. W.A. Watts. 

College, “Dublin, Professor W.A. 
Watts. 

Prof. Watts takes over the pro- 
■ vostsWp of Ireland's oldest university 
(founded in 1592) at the end of 
September. He replaces Dr. F.S.L. 
Lyons who is retiring three years early, 
mainly to devote more.time to research 
and to complete the authorised biogra¬ 
phy of W.B. Yeats. 

Prof. Watts, a Dubliner, was born in 
1930. He lectured in Hull before 
returning to his alma mater in 1955. 
Last year he was appointed to a 
personal chair of quaternary ecology. 

There were five candidates for the 
post of provost, and Prof. Watts had a 
resounding win in the vote of an 
electoral college comprising about 370 
academic staff and nine students. His . 
appointment was formally made by the 
Government; before the foundation of 
the State, it was a British Crown 
appointment.. 

. Prof. Watts has made it dear that he 
wants to put the university case for 
better, financing, more forcibly. “By 
’EEC standards, universities in Ireland 
.arc.poorly supported," he says. “The 
next provost should devote his best 
skills in negotiation, persuasion and 
social contact to [presenting the unf- 
versjty case,, especially to the public 
service ;atfd semi-state, bodies which 
control oiir funding," •: 

. ( He has'also reaffirmed bis commit- : 
merit to the; achievement Of.. high 
standards in research and teaching as 
Trinity's most important fonction. 

• • Laoc of effective communication 

, between departments and the central 

' ■ 1 ■ • .1- • • ’ • *. .. , . 



from Guy Neave . . ' „ , „ _ 

Th„ Jf academic staff. Le Havre, it is prop- The curious aspect of this episode is 

The start of next academic year will see osed, will be a centre of excellence not that Le Havre has been opposed to 

SlILlS, ULlf c n Vre i elevale , d *° specializing in the study of intemation- the idea of a university in its midstj. 

status. Following a vote by al trade ana maritime affairs. Yet it will Quite the contrary, local councillonin 
g? National Council for Higher only enroll some 1,300. students. Le Havre have been agitating on sod 
," esearc L ® narrow According to the rector, the official off for the last 10 yers to nave the 
majonty of 42 to 38 approved tms latest government representative for the higher education facilities in their town 
ProPOS? 1 by the minister of higher Rouen academic region, the university extended, 
education. Mme Alice Saumier-Siife. j s to be developed out of a two-year What is, however, near miraculousis 

„ J™ J™ 1 , firat n ® w university Institute of Technology and the speed with which the decision ms 

? re . a . s .f gh when the start with only two masters degree taken. Rumour mongers insist that the 
technologicRl.MiveraiyofComprfgne coo,*,. * ea!e with which Antoine Refcaidil, 

W .. . Since the University of Rouen is only right wing deputy for the Seine Mari- 

nr, 16 P nnc, R a ‘ has been- 50 minutes away by train and many time, managed to win over premier 


al in fighting, controversy and back- 'university at Roi 

JFi 5* No.sooner had the news broken particularly high. “ Monsieur Rufenacht rendered to the 

mat inerrunister s proposal had gained The fact that the new university will minister of higher education late me 
i^nni ^l n £ 0 * t . .- na ^ a c ? un ?T * an concentrateongraduatecourseswiH.it night in December 1979. 

!!^L ?L r S atlV “. fr n 0n l ^ Ha Y re ‘ is feared, attract many students away Iri a late night session, sparsely 
i! n Communist Party is pardcu- from the 13,000-strong University of attended, in the chamber of deputies, 
!?*v. I n I* 1 ® tov ™ P? ' were on Ronen. The latter faces the prospect of Mr Rufenacht inserted an amendment 
tt?. ? ran , d j sb 'ng protests, becoming a glorified version of "an alteringtherightofstudentttopaitid- 

w u 1 * 18 c * a ‘™ et *» not open door college" on the American pate in electing university presidents., 
consist them before acting. model. This possibility is more than This not only changed profoundly tbe 

'M 0 . *§ ovcnied likel y if the new technology based provisions of the 1968 guideline law. 
e £ al s jatute thm most courses, thought to be 'already in the As the presidential elections 
other French universities. In the first pipeline, are validated for Le Havre approach, Le Havre seems reluctantly 
5; i’i w t0 . be nominated and particularly so if Le Havre is given to have bene fitted from the^ uSjJij 

directly by the minister for a oenod of the go ahead to develop doctoralTevel distribition of manna and quails thil 
five years, rather than being elected by studies. are apt to fall in seasons suen as these. 


_ ■ - • ■ a « . I . : wpviiiiy, Haw T BUMmIwu 1U1 

■"« particularly so if La Havre I, 


Processor Watts: high alms 

administration of the college is another 
area he wants to devote attention to. 
He proposes to revise the systems of 
communication and information in a 
univejrsity which has grown consider¬ 
ably in recent years. 

Prof. Watfs election comes at a 
timeof increasing financial dificulty for 
Irish univeraities. Last year Trinity 
spent much time od discussing whether 
or-not to increase its student numbers 
from around 6,000 to a new target of 
9,000 by the end of the decade. But 
recently, the detailed preparation of 
expansion plans was halted -‘ simply 
because of the whole uncertainty sur-. 
royndiog university funding. 


Commission lets Gierek keep his degree 


Edward Gierek, the former Polish 
Party leader Is folly entitled to his MSc 
degree, a special commission of the 
Krakov Academy of Mining and 
Metallurgy has decided, The commis¬ 
sion was set up to investigate charges 
from the Academy's ^'Solidarity" 
branch, alleging that high party and 
government officials were the only 
people to have been able to take 
advantage of special - engineering 
courses set up from time to nine. 

They cited in particular courses 
introduce d-during the idimediate post-, 
war years to produce the experts 
needed for economic recovery, and 
jjilsd a; tWo-y^af engineering dourSe 


{1955-56) for workers from the mietal- 
■ lurgical industy, and a four-year ex- 
pramural course (1957-61) on the eco¬ 
nomics of metallurgy. 

AJumni of these courses, in addition 
to Mr Gierek, include two former 
Ministers of thelnterioraud the former 
Party chief of the-important mining 
province of Katowice. . 

‘‘Solidarity" initially submitted its 
charges to Sztandar Malodych, the 
national youth newspaper. They were 
quickly taken up by the Krakow Party’ 
daily Gazeta Krakomka in an article 
entitled'“How to becdipe a metallur¬ 
gical engineer in fifteen months". This 
said, among other things, that no 
record of Mr Gierek’s degree could. be 


found in the Mining Academy’s w* 
hives, , . - 

When the Krakow article wu *; 
printed in the Katowicfc 
Robotnicza, Mr Gierek 
(Katowice has always been ms pe®*j 
al power base). “I am only.onfi 
several thousand people he l°k|Jr 
Trybuna Robotnicza reporter, 
took advantage of the op pert 07 
created by the state authorities; a ..W 
end of the 1940's for people 
industrial experience to get a depw 
engineering without doing a 
.study course”. Not that lusv, 
a formality- His diploma,proJeM 
said, had been completed Jo19». 
he'was ready to- fornisji details- • 


fall m number 
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Zimbabwe’s 
ambitious 
expansion 


Stephen Taylor concludes 

his two-part report 

from Salisbury_ 


The responsibility for carrying through, 
Zimbabwe’s drive for education, one 

ft-Sffat’firas 

Snarely on a new teaching establish¬ 
ment that the government is attemp¬ 
ting to fashion with few resources and 
in the shortest time. ' 

Since Independence, primary school 
education has been made free and this 
year secondary schools were opened 
for the first time to all who qua lified for 
a place. As a result, the school popula¬ 
tion has more than doubled in less than 
a year, creating an unprecedented 
demflnd for teachers. 

Advertising campaigns abroad have 
attracted a number or teachers from 
Britain and Australia and there has 
also been a return to the country of 
qualified Zimbabwean teachers who 
Uved abroad during the civil war. 

But the bulk of the new educators 
are to be provided by a remarkable 
concept in teacher training that was 
devised in Maputo when those who 
lead the country were a raovement'in 
exile. 

The Zimbabwe integrated national 
teacher education course (Zintec), 
which started earlier this year, is 
designed to produce qualified teachers 
through a combination of intensive 
courses and correspondence study 
while teaching. 

There are three Zintec centres, 
Narynount in Untali, Morgan in Salis¬ 
bury and Morgenster in Fort Victoria, 
with plans for a fourth at Bulawayo. A 
total of 607 trainee teachers have 
started work at the three centres on the 
first of two 17-week courses. When 
they have finished the first thev will be 
uaened to a primary school in the 
rural areas. 


Social democracy and the universities 


The Council for Social Democracy, 
which was yesterday transformed into 
a fully formed social democratic party, 
has already attracted the support of 
some of the best and the brightest of 
the academic world. 

Among its earliest supporters and 
now avowed supporters in the House 
of Lords are Lord Rowers, rector of 
Imperial College, a former chairman of 
the Science Research Council, and still 
one of tbe powerful figures in science 


Peter Scott looks for pointers on the higher education 
priorities of the Social Democrats, and finds evidence 
of likely ambiguity 


who retired last year, and arguably the 
man who has done most to extend 
higher education opportunities since 
Lord Robbins; and Lord Bullock, 
former vice-chancellor of Oxford, 
historian, and biographer (among 
many others of Ernest Bevin). 

Outside the Lords support for the 
social democrats among academics 
runs wide and deep - Sir Frederick 
Dainton, former chairman of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Committee and now 
chairman of the British. Library, Sir 
Charles Carter, former vice-chancellor 
of Lancaster and the eminence grlse 
behind the new Policy Studies Insti¬ 
tute, Professor Norman MacKenzle. 
historian of the early Fabians, Michael 
Young, the sociologist, Michael Zan¬ 
der, the radical law professor. The list 
can be extended almost idefinitelv, and 
certainly will be as more academics 
uneasily perched in the right of the 
Labour Party peel off to join the social 
democrats through the summer. 

So it is a fair expectation that if the 
social democrats have detailed policies 

- and it is too early to expect too much 

- they should have a policy on what so 
many of them know best, higher 
education. This expectation is rein¬ 
forced by two further facts: the greatest 
practical, as opposed to intellectual, 
achievements oi Anthony Crosland 
(despite the protests of his widow and 
the direction of his own political life in 
the years immediately before his death 
still the household god of the social 


democrats) were made during his two 
years as Secretary of State for Educa¬ 
tion; and the Cabinet experience of 
Mrs Shirley Williams, certainly the 
most personable of the council's lead¬ 
ership quartet, was in the same post. 

The .council, of course, has not yet 
issued any policy statement apart from 
the celebrated Limehouse declaration 
which dealt inevitably in generality - 
what is wrong with Britain, and how it 
can be put right. But two of the leading 
figures in the CSD have recently 
written books which equally inevitably 
are being read as 'draft manifestos for 
the new Party, David Owen’s Face 
the Future published last month, and 
Shirley Williams Politics is for People, 
which will be published shortly by 
Penguins. Taking these two books 
together with the public statements 
and position of other social democratic 
supporters on higher education, some 
attempt can be made to map out the 
broad outline of their likely policy. 

What emerges, however, Is a very 
fuzzy outline indeed, even on the 
fundamental question of the appropri¬ 
ate level of public expenditure. Mrs 
Williams states bluntly: “Even ir new. 
taxes were to be Introudced, and if 
public expenditure could be got back to 
44 or 45 per cent of gross domestic 
product or even more, the finance for 
major improvements in the social ser¬ 
vices is not going to be available this 
side of much higher growth." 


side of much hi die r growth." 

In his book Dr Owen specifically 
rejects, although with some regret, the 
arguments of the conservationists for a 
no-growth strategy, but he too links 
higher public spending with faster 


economic growth. The difference be¬ 
tween him and Mrs Williams is that he 
seems more confident that faster 
growth can actually be achieved. Both, 
however, agree in rejecting the mone¬ 
tarist objections to public expenditure 
favoured by the present Government. 
So il is probably a safe, although not a 
cast iron, assumption that a social 
dcmocrat-led Government would be 
much more expansionist in its ex- 
poenditure policies. 

More tension might develop be¬ 
tween social democrats on how any 
increased spending on'ohigher educa¬ 
tion should be shared out. Support 
among academics for the CSD appears 
to be concentrated very much at the 
university end of the spectrum. This 
suggests n commitment to preserving 
excellence and, if money is short, 
rationalization of resources to achieve 
thisobjcct. Lord Flowers, for example, 
is a robust advocate of rationalization 
within London University and Sir 
Frederick Dainton during nls time at 
the UGC nudged the committee in n 
dirglsre direction. On this evidence “to 
him that hath shall be given” might be 
the guiding principle of u sodal demo¬ 
cratic policy for higher education. 

But the views of the political lead¬ 
ership of thg CSD seem at variance 
with this priority among their most 
influential supporters. Mrs Williams, 
for example, writes of “formal higher 
education (being) succoured with very 
high slnn-student ratios. . . and 
reasonably generous financing,** and 
contrasts this with the poverty of adult 
education. Dr Owen, too, places great 
emphasis on vocational training as a 


social democratic priority and specifi¬ 
cally states that far too much emphasis 
is placed on initial rather than mid- 
career education. 

However, the most obvious split 
among the social democrats is on the 
question of how higher education 
should be organized and administered. 

On the one hand is a strong commit¬ 
ment to decentralisation of power, 
most evident in Dr Owen who refers to 
the UGC ns “a manifestation of cor¬ 
poratism” and argues for a formidable 
extention of local authority powers: 
on the other hand an equally strong 
practice ol centralism, most prominen¬ 
tly during Mrs Williams’ time at the 
DES when corporatism (such as the 
Oakes proposals for the polytechnics 
and colleges) seemed very much in 
favour. 

So the overall impression is one of 
ambiguity. A social democratic policy 
for higher education might favour tbe 
.mild expansion of an essentially elitist 
system accompanied by a new priority 
for adult education (the Williams 
variant), or equally well a radically 
decentralised and heterogeneous sys¬ 
tem of continuing education In which 
academic higher education had a lower 
priority (the Owen variant). _ 

Some may regard such ambiguity as 
evidence of the endemic amblvalance 
of social democracy at an intellectual 
level and of its opportunism at a 
political level. Others simply as n 
further sign that many academics, 
particularly inumversHies, are not very 
interested in higher education. To be 
fair, il is probably simply a symptom of 
the fact that the really important 
choices in higher education remain 
undebated and even unrecognized. 
After all, if the Labour and Conserva¬ 
tive Parties have found it too difficult 
to evolve a coherent strategy for higher 
education, the embryonic social demo¬ 
crats can hardly be expected to have 
done better 

David Owen Face the Future, 
Jonathan Cape £12.50 Shirley Williams 
Politics is for people. Penguin £2.50 


In this way three groups of about 600 
potential teachers wUI pass out of the 
Zintec centres each year. While 
teaching they will continue to study 
through correspondence and wiU re¬ 
turn to the centres for further training 
inaltemate holiday periods, after a 
final 17-week course at the end of the 
fourth year, the trainees, who will have 
*p«t about, two and a half years 
holding down frill time jobs; wiU be 
awarded teaching certificates. 

The Ministry of Education has ruled 
that students with O levels can apply 
for Zintec places but must upgrade 
their qualifications before they start 
their studies. - 

Mr Dzingai Mutumbuka, the minis¬ 
ter of education, set the tone of the 
Project in an address to Zintec jecliir- 
ers in January. “The task before you is 
. » difficult one,” he said.” We expect 
•ybuto work doubly hard ln,the eaflier 
• years of independence. . . these early 
ywrs must ;of necessity be years of 
relentless struggle when all of you will 
he aver-worked". 

„ In addition to the teachers ^reduced 


The acceptable face of DES linkage 



higher education, it is easy to forget 
that almost a third of the institution 
earmarked for coverage by the nation¬ 
al body already experience direct 
funding.. 

For the 24 voluntary colleges and 
seven direct grant institutions included 
in the Department of Education and 
Science’s proposals, the Issues are very 
different to those which have featured 
in the public debate. Ironically, while 
others shrink from “nationalization , 
the two groups* main worries concern 
the consequences of less , immediate 
links with the DES. 

Whatever others may say about the 
Department, the colleges have few 
complaints. Indeed, the Association of 
Voluntary Colleges told the Select 
Committee on Education: “Rela¬ 
tionships with representatives of the 
DES have been excellent throughout, 
With evidence oftheir complete under¬ 
standing of the roles and needs of the 
colleges.” v •' * : •V- 

• The Association went dn ter sdy that 

it would favour a continuation of the 
present system'of funding, which sees 
more than 75 per cent of income 
derived from the DES, but the colleges 
would not wish to-be fsolatep from a 
national body, one were to be 
established. ■ ? '• 

• This conclusion emerged from talks 
with DES officials on the body envis¬ 
aged by The Oakes Committee and is 
likely to hold' good for the current 
exercise, as lopg as certain safeguards 
can be incofpojratpd Into the finpl 

version. The voluntary college princip¬ 
als weft meeting this, week to deter-; 
mine their attitude \a detail/. . 

The colleges, which are autonomous 
institutions run under 
charitable trusts or Ihmled ffg;. 
have enjoyed ^ef J JJJSS ■ 

withDES since 1946, whenThey flBW 

lo be 


In pur continuing series on 
the Government’s plan for a 
national body John O’Leary . 
and Ngaio Crequer look at 
the direct-grant colleges and 
their practical experience of 
' central funding by the DES 


While they were sympathetic to the 
Oakes proposals, which Would have 
given the colleges special arrange¬ 
ments, many of the principals are much 
mpre wary of the new plans for a 
national body. They fear that they 
could be swamped by the larger num¬ 
bers of former local authority institu¬ 
tions and no longer receive such im¬ 
mediate and sympathetic treatment,; 

■ At pre5ent,they haveynparalleUcd 
Scdiss to seniordwl setvhnts precisely 
because of their direct fending rela¬ 
tionship. In a national body serviced 
indepoendenlly this would inevitably 
disappear, as would the theoretical, 
avenue of appeal tp the.Seaetwy of 
State for Education. Although thn B. 
not a serious loss in Itreif, Udoe sallow 
the churches to use their formidable 
lobbyipg power to apply Parliamentary 
pressure when needs m. 

■ if the national body does come into 


ly assessed udU costs. They clsiiri JO be, 
by for The cheapest SeClor of higher 

< ’■ U..ta^Vak,M I'la JlAM finlW 


be no need to do likewise with the 
voluntary colleges. Any plans to do so 
would ' meet determined resistance 
from the churches! 

The seven directly funded colleges , 
together account for about 2,200 full J 
time equivalent Students, and 76 per' 
cent Oi their work.is at an advanced 
foveh, • - 

• The' seven ’ are: three pgncul.tnra! ; 
colleges;' SeaK-Hayne atjjfovrtojS* 
Abbot, Devon, Shuttleworth: Agri¬ 
cultural College, in Biggleswade, Bed¬ 
fordshire and Harper Adams Agri¬ 
cultural College in Biggleswade, Bed- 
the Royal Academy or Music v the 
Royal Collcgfe of Music and Tnmty 
College of Mlisic. .. , i 

There has of course been no con¬ 
sultation between the pepartment of 
Education and Science and the col- 
legesi land consequently ho discussion 
within them aa to. whether or not they 
would,welcome joining a Pew national i 

l.body-ii . - 

But most appear to be happy wilh 
their parent relationship with the 
Department. The- three agncvUuftL 


riiShty^big^ales-aboni.*, • j! . ■ 
the colleges shou d suffjer 

marginally, IwsiiphcaYal If a cliangepi 


O H''-r^ r •’ ' iV.' v. r : \ . 

ftommOnTp^h t -[-S 

V,,-.. ; . >v: v 

.; ■*’ ;i •? 


marginaQy, Iess i|phoayai If a chWlkepC 
funmngrddaslcotne, WhcrtfastheToiw. 
■autHofflytihsthulioiUr properly •jn&A 


apartment. The- uuee ngricvwOTW- 
colleges gtreiuJy wk.closely Tpgetivfr 
■both farrifrilly and fofojmwiy,- and 
operate on a similar financial basis;. 

, Shutlleworth- hai ISO fulHUnc stti- 
donts In: residence and; a further .TO 

_la aiaiiM FDHrtuiCrtn 


• • j'y- -.m..' iji 


TiaVe to;i^ bought out and ne^ trusts 
s4l up tti adntinfrler then* .there.VrriiUd 


: daughters! •, v\ ■; \ ; 

: : .v,'• 


It is financed on an approved net 
deficit basis. Part of its income comes 
from fees, part from endowment by 
their trust and the deficit, about 50per 
cent of cost, is approved and met by the 
DES. All major capital items are also 
funded directly by the Department. 

Seale-Hayne College has approx¬ 
imately 650 students. Its BSc course in 
agriculture, run in association with 
Plymouth Polytechnic .is,, CNAA 
approved. It also links up with Bristol 
Polytechnic to run courses in food. 
technology and applied biology. Il has 
a small endowment hut nearly 100 per 
cent of its. income comes from the' 
Department and is related to foll-tinte;. 
equivalent students. 

Harper Adains has about 400 full- , 
time students and tubs both diploma, 
and CNAA approved degree couraes.; 

' It gets a direct grant from the DE5. - <• 

Tbe Royal College of Nutsing fW>C- : 
dons as a professional orgam^raqo. a • 
trades union and afrfraittureof Adwj 
• arided Nutrihg Education* The. DEi». - 
fonds about 96'. per cent’ of Institute 
ebsts, wliich provides courses forq. u *'' 
ified nurses in management,, admiitoi 
(ration, occupational health, cpupseU’. . 

ing and othere., . .. 1,- 

., The Royal Academy of Miisfc lA 
. London, has about 6w students, 
ly training ip performance, but about 
45 are graduates ’planning to become 
teachere. All the courses are foll-ume 

and the basic length is three years plus 
one advanced year. The college gels a 
‘substartiiarjfrdpaiuon of Its incomo 
fromtlwpEf- 

Tbe Royal College srf Mutic g«s 
two-lbirds of its rubnlng costs through 
deficiency grant aid from the DES 
which makes up agreed lpss refrospefr- 
lively. The college, litre 38 0 
Students and, runs ,t»p fjjist, 
courses, a inumber of postuaduatb 
courses-and ft - four year diplopia,' 

; course.-. • r ■;*" 

yTrinity College has about. 400’ fujl* 

■ : time students 1 and offers a eoutse for: 
graduates, performers apd prospective 
teachers. . • 
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Patricia Santinelli reports on the United Nations University’s approach to Third World development 


The alternative 
road to progress 

A solution to the most significant At its very core is the exploration of 
problem facing the Arab world, that of creative ehergles that stem from the 


•'•'■‘■-T. -rc& 




Symbol of 
Arab 

independence 


"endogenous intellectual creativity", 
was vital, said Dr Yacoub Ai Ghuneim, 
the new minister of education, at (he 
opening ceremony of a five day 
symposium bringing together some 55 
leading scholars, scientists and policy 
makers from around the world to 
Kuwait under the umbrella of the 
United Nations and Kuwait 
universities. 

“Transfer and imitation have not 
resulted in full assimilation which 
engenders creativity". Dr Al Ghuneim 
said. "Intellectual creativity remains 
the means for realizing the Arab worl d a s 
identity. Without it we shall Continue to 
be dependent on others in all aspects.” 

Hfs words could not have been 
expressed ina more suitable setting. For 
although Kuwait has the reputation of 
being one of the most free, liberal and 
democratic states In the Gulf, it is never¬ 
theless an example of the imposition of 
Western culture nml technology, 
encouraged by an oil-rich economy in 
an area which some thirty years ago was 
a desert with a people relying on fishing 
and pcari-djving. 

The minister’s plea is very much an 
issue at the heart of the Brandt Report 
which has stressed how important It is 
for Third World countries to develop 
alternative societies and technologies 
from (hat of the West, ones which are 
suitable to their needs and culture. 

Th is theme is also ccn tral to one o f t lie 
United Nations University projects on 
socio-cultural development alternatives 
which Itself is part of the UNU’s three 
major programmes, that on Human 
and Social Development. 

The symposium is the third in a series 
of six which form part of the sub- 
project on intellectual creativity. The 
first two meetings were held in Kyoto 
and Mexico. 

The project's main aim is to 
investigate those development alter¬ 
natives which might evolve from varied 
civilizations and cultures rather than 


heart of each society and draw on its 
inner strength and resources. 

The project coordinator, Dr Anouar 
Abdel Malek, of the National Centre 
for Scientific Research in Paris and a 
leading Egyptian academic, says that its 
goal is the creation of an international 
and theoretical workshop in which 
innovative thinking about development 
alternatives will be stimulated. 

To this end the symposium has been 
divided into four broad sub-sections 
which deal with the uses And limitations 
of the transfer of knowledge, science 
and technology from dependence to 
liberation, tradition and civilisation and 
the process of modernisation and Arab 
thought in the new international order. 

For Dr Malek the meeting was an 
historical one which brought together 
some of the major thinkers in the Arab 
world, of all political spcctrums. 

"Wc expected great difficulties, but 
these people opened their hearts to each 
other and I truly believe (hat wc arc at 
the begiuningof the end of a crisis which 
has faced the Arab world, thought and 
politics," he said. 

Dr Malek added that two major 
trends could be identified in the 
symposium. One was the Islamic funda¬ 
mentalist approach and the other the 
liberal modernist school. The first 
believed that the Arab world was 
becoming decadent because it had 
moved away from the teachings of 
Islam, and the other that a downward 
trend was the result of missing the age of 
revolution. 

. However, the symposium did not 
escape criticism. One of the most 
consistent attacks was that it had 
achieved nothing concrete.* 

The organizers argued that they had 
never made any pretence that the 
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’ -s growing more predominant, namely the 
’ { ' ' ■' • t . . . .. unwillingness of an increasing number 

'JwgS = , of students to study abroad, as well as 

, i ‘ . ' ‘ the need for the creation of a national 

* n Standards or pre-universlly^educaiioo^ 

i •. student *populaHon of 418 and*# 

'•V .. i .JH' • - V 'V ; ' teaching staff of 31 with a budget of 

'.*• -• *• c^V’vi £2-25m, to serve nearly 9,000 studesu 

1 . l* -*«»■ ■'«•••- .... » w j[h a 0 f 554 ant j a budget of 

Western technology and culture should not be automatically imposed on the Arab £33m. This is spread over some 
world, say the delegates to the UN conference in Kuwait. 1 seven colleges, in arts and education, 

should have been discussed more ^ a a* \ commerce, economics and political 

thoroughly, as well as the question of ■ . FP €1 Tp T11A science, engineering petroleum, lawand 

vouna nennle and ihe me nf nil as an IV I>A1V Shufi’a, medicine, science and graduate 
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world, say the delegates (o the UN conference in Kuwait. 1 

should have been discussed more ^"*1 a a ' 1. t 

thoroughly, as well as the question of I Fc9.Tr T11A 
young people and the use of oil as an V'** I>11V 

economic weapon against the West, and 1 • ^ • 

it was accepted that a further pAf| H|Ti Ann 
symposium would be needed to deal V- U-KlU.1 UL vP-lld 
with these Issues. However, ii was 

stressed that this particular event had nlanitzvA 

been meant to be general. IClT CUallSC 

Perhaps the symposium's greatest o 

drawback was to accusations of 

Isolationism. It was quite under- The Arab world must urgently develop 
standable that many Third World a system of education which provided 
countries should feel bitter about both intellectual practices and a respect 
western exploitation but it is difficult to for manual and technological product- 
sce why they were allowed to present ivlty. That is the view of Dr Abdel Aziz 


such a one-sided view. 


symposium would provide a solution. It .drawn exclusively from certain areas of Amir. 

had at no time sought a recipe, just the Arab world and only three were ••Th| s develoDment should leave its 
greater understanding, and this seemed from the West. An Indian MP mar ks on ihefollowina'five channe l- 
to have been achieved. eventually pointed out Hint the main SS2!lSd2STSSI& 

it was felt very strongly that the Muslim population is in Asia, not In the huilHi * ' 1 


relying on the Western oriented model, position of women in the Arab world Arab world. 


Rector calls 
for a new 
World Order 

The Importance of the United Nations 
University symposium farthe Arab and 
Third World was marked by the 
presence of Dr Soedjatqioko, the first 
reetpr of the United Nations University 
ever to attend a regional symposium. 

Dr Soedjatmoko told delegates that 
this occasion would prove important 
and ti mely for the academic com mu bity 
of the Arab world to .define Us own 


Muslim population is in Asia, not In the buildings and administrative regu- 
Arab world. lalionj. It should have the support of 


Director presses for 
international progress 


One of the greatest challenges facing 
developing Countries is to maintain the 
pace or progress: To do (his they had to 
adopt contemporary activities and 
foster their own people's Creativity, Dr 
Mohiedin Saber, director of ALECSO 
in Tunis, told delegates. 

H? said: “They must adjust to 
realities, adapt available ■ technology 


potential contribution to the' and discover new ways of thinking, 


development of new global organization and techniques. Such a De taken, whilst, the possible bad social Kuwait University College of as, with the development. 01 ;«'»jrr - . 
perspectives,'so badly needed by a change of attitude should email and political impact should be rejected. Education, believed that the cause of countries many existing serving swum. 

planet Confronted by. problem* of combining the rich experience of their "However, such a suggestion is mis- intellectual creativity could best be keen to return home, 

unprecedented scale and Complexity. owrt heritage with contemporary leading. Development and technology^ servedby restoring the Arabic language in any event the university Is develop- , 

He added that in helping to promote ' technology, so as to provide Interaction cannot be absorbed by a society unless it to its past status as the medium of study -i„ g a mj ,j or programme of leacW. : 


the young generation and be backed by 
guidance froht the mass media and 
SScS T Tir religious institutions" he said. 

Professor Abdelhadi Abu-Ridah of 
the department of philosophy at Kuwait 
I nMAnwAOn - ' Universil y appealed to Arab Govern- 

I Urillf IcSS ments to provide favourable conditions 
' * © in which creativity could flourish. 

."1 suggest the establishment of 
Kuwait University warned that the Arab highly-specialized institutions and 
world should consider carefully the universities in the basic Helds of know- 
social and political changes they wanted led se, equipped with the necessary 
as a prerequisite lo the assimilation of me ans and instruments of scientific 
modem technology. research which would function in an 

He pointed out that a common atmosphere of Tree scientific thinking 
answer to the quest ion of what sort of anc * s ^ ar .°h fa r the truth. This is how 
development ar progress the Arab creativity can find, its proper 
world needed had been that the good opportunity," he said, 
offered by Western civilization should But Dr ' Abdullah . al-Dannan, • of 
be taken, whilst.the possible bad social Kuwait University College • of 
and political impact should be rejected. Education, believed that the cause of 


■ FA OTA Til A science, engineering petroleum, lawand 
1 V'd-1^ lllv Shufi’a, medicine, science and graduate 
— 9 # studies. 

ft fT ] f i AflQ By 1985 it is planned to house all these 

VUIIUIU vPlld colleges currently in different locations 

in one campus in tiie Shuwaikh district 
f ^v|i nhnviltA of Kuwait city. Eventually the 
I III I . I l/i llUP university will accommodate over 

20,000 students. 

Before Kuwait University, as one of 
The Arab world must urgently develop the higher education institutions in the 
a system of education which provided Arab world, can begin to think about 
both intellectual practices and a respect fulfilling Professor Salam’s call for a 
for manual and technological product- commonwealth of science, there will 
ivlty. That is the view of Dr Abdel Aziz need to be a radical change la 
Kamel, a former rector of Kuwait proportion of students currently 
The main papers appeared to be University and now a consultant to the studying science subjects, At the 

Amir. moment the majority of these are in the 

"This development should leave its field of af is and commerce, 
marks on the following five channels: Professor Abdel-Razak al-Adwani, 

curricula, teachers, budgets, suitable the newly-appointed rector of the 

buildings and administrative regu- university, a farmer Minister of Health, 
lation$. it should have the support of and still a consultant neurologist, says 
the young generation and be backed by that they are getting a few more science 
guidance frohi the mass media and people. On the whole Kuwaitis tend to 
religious institutions" he said. study the arts. 

Professor Abdelhadi Abu-Ridah of fhn , p rn ressor Salam’s 

the department of philosophy at Kuwait H 1 of science Is 

University appenled to Arab Govern- ^ v a e M re tok « 
mems to provide favourable conditions c^enimc and a sodo-politkil 
in which creativity could flourish. iSKSiL » PmfLnr Al-Adwani said. 
“I suggest the establishment of 8olulIon ’ Professor Al-Aflwamsw. 

highly-specialized institutions and The university has however made 
universities in the basic fields of know- progress towards solving a probkti 
ledge, equipped with the necessary which'has beset it sence its Inception,as 
means and instruments of scientific well as other educational institutions, 
research which would function in an * namely Its over reliance bn non-Kirt*. 
atmosphere of Tree scientific thinking Arab teaching staff. The propprtf» 
and search for the truth. This Is how within the university is now about 
creativity can find, its proper compared to nearly 90 P« « al 
opportunity," he said, originally. Although it is an improve- 

But Dr' Abdullah al-Dannan, . of mem, there are silTl difficulties «wjj, 

Kuwait University College of as, with the development of other An« 

Education, believed that the cause of countries many existing serving stanw. 
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“However, such a suggestion is mis- intellectual creativity could best be keen to return home. 


He added that In helping'to promote technology, so as to provide Interaction . - .-., . ,-- 

and fill such global perspectives, they b« w een national and international has ,he social and political pre- in all universities. Currently only Syria 

must reject the notion lhat our present efforts”. ■ requisites. We farget that the techno- used Arabic in such a way, whilst in 

situation was somehow answerable to ... Making a similar plea. : Professor ‘PW,cai deveiopmcnl or the West was not most Arab countries, with theexcepilon 

cqiivctulonaf 'poliiltal, ccohbmic Or .FuadAk'aHyah, chairman or (he S? lho |j l i a Wtter conflict of Iraq, subjects such as medicine, 

technolbgicat.iioslninrts. ' : ; * , ! . department dr philosophy at Kuwait !^ twc ?7, > t V c fe»8JOU5 and scientific science and engineering were being 

Dr SbediOtmokd' bnimved:That ihe University, said (hat Arabs must re- 5 csa i r tv- in English or French. , : 


education which is bound to 
major improvement on the stalling 
schools. For the first time it plnnj^ 
train nursery . and primary scM® 
teachers to' cope with the . 
expansion, that has liken P lacc 

cnVinrxl nixmilo linn ’ IH 


Incorporating mBjor^leiitcnt'c.or other . .^Mha v^rW In which ihc rapid jiaccor; 2iviii m f i«« 1 Q r nUft a R r S n,< >llpii creativity, w« also high- 1980. . * v ; V J 

CuliurM, should h«. revived ,-and- change causes so much worey even iq ! 6h*d b * Professor Lc Thanh Khoi, An outstand ina feature 

i splayed to breuk any dependency and advanced societies. Arabs Will have to / pr , oblcm r P rofcssor of science education at the lin lv!rd?i In thi Arab wor». ,• ; 

CreaiMrah insights, ant ^ impulses alter. Ihelr habit or facing changa wllh^university of Paris V. J S f h«?miioritV or fqmafc . 

towards. 1 the. shaping of. a new .and ,undmbnal mental structures mat ale , 5l . ern ^[“don. was hoi the only . s . r ,• M . is .thnt it- has .a, majomy p ^ ^ 

culturallyidiverxe wond society. •. oriented towards the oast of locked In ■' solu(!on. although It could not: he ■■■ -5. c ^.®. 0 Maghreb studenttf-r a proof, pays t ’ ie .K rtsDC i C iy , •: 

‘effOclltrtfljf.; with, hurigw.: poverty and he stressed.!^ . "S'. - danger whkhthreateiteduo crq^e a . fo ^ ai 3, ^.0“ v 

Wujrflriceaiwell as the i underlying ^i-r-w. .-.i.*;-. .Nslc conflict between^ Islam, and t?iraiwo vears or primary school. : achieved the vote, , • .... *•;£.. 
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Charlotte Barry reports on the work of the Centre for Labour Economics at the LSE 


p.w would disagree that, unemployment has 
Seed income distribution as the prarapal 
SaMssue of Britain in the 1980. this marked J 
S in emphasis has been mirrored on ■ a 
JP-rent scale by the work of the Centre for 
Labwr Economics at the London School of ^ 

^foentre’s brief history reflects an impecc- k 
able sense of riming Us present head Professor ■ 
Richard Layard, was senior research officer for 
5TRobbins committee on higher education in 
Z ?arlv 1960s. After the Robbins report was 
SbUshed he joined Sir Claus Moser at the LSE 
S together they set up the Unit for Economic 
3 Statistical Studies on Higher Education in 

®SL years later this evolved into the Centre for 
labour Economics when Professor Layard was 
joined by Professor Stephen Nickell. Both he and 
Ser newcomer to the centre, Professor David 
UrtaU who has retained his base at Kent 
iJjffiHity, had. never worked on education. 
Mwere more concerned with wage structure 
and the demand for labour. 

Professor Layard explained: These things 
wre not completely accidental, we became 
interested because of the issues at the time. 
Education was a major thing in the 1960s when 
the question of the economics of education had 
become a much more central issue. In the same 
way the big issue of the' 1970s was income 
distribution and we are now moving towards 
onemployment which is the major thing of this 
decade.” 

The Importance of this subject was recognized 
last year when the centre beat more than 100 
comptetitors to become one of the Social Science 
Research Council’s five designated research 

W Since l974 the centre has been slowly building 
op a reputation for its microeconomic studies of s 
bow the British labour market works, using a 
mixture of new data recources and econometric < 

Itsinitial work on income distribution included j 
the main issues of what determines individual , 
earnings and how taxes and benefits affect the i 
labour supply. . 

In particular over the past few years the centre 
has been a prolific source of published material. 

Its discussion paper series provides at least a 
dozen major journal articles a year and individual 
members have written or contributed to a 
growing combined list of books. . ' ■ • 

A grant bom the Ford Foundation for a UK/ uj» 
economics of education exchange programme 
bH financed four conferences and the same 
oimber of academic exchanges. The centre has 
abo been associated with three conference 
volumes, all of which made special journal issues. 
These were on income distribution (Journal oj 
PotUlcal Economy), unemployment /Ecoho/hi- 
m 1, and collective choice tn education (Public 
Choice). . 

Members of the centre- act as advisers to 
Government departments and have given evi- 
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Swings and roundbouts or unemploment 

dence to the House of Lords committee on 
unemployment. Their biggest study on poverty 
formed influential evidence to the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the distribution of income and wealth 
and was the core of the book The Causes of 
Poverty published by Richard Lnyard, David 
PiachBud and Mark Stewart. 

Now the centre intends to expand1 the kindI ot 
microeconomic studies it is very good at. looking 
at the problems of particular groups such as he 
young; the unskilled and women. As well as the 
unemployed it will also look at labour demand 
and supply, and wage structures and incentives 
particularly as they affect the work behaviour of 

alsoseuing itself the more ambitious task 
of trying to understand what has gone wong. 
Why is unemployment so high and what can be 
done about it? Why are labour markets so slack 
throughout Europe? This will bring the mure for 
the first time into the mam issues of macroecono¬ 
mics and the relationship between ‘ nna ^ on ? ri nd 
unemployment, which it views with highi trepida¬ 
tion. 


Unlike many of the research centres attached 
to universities, the Centre for Lubour Economics 
has nine part-time senior research stall most of 
whom are academics in the ■ LSE economics 

de R2Sor research staff, who are restricted to 
a three year contract, arc mostly PhD students 
paid far by project gronts. More often than not 
they are recruited from the economic depart¬ 
ment’s MSc course. 

Professor Layard approves of tins arrange¬ 
ment. ‘if you have senior full-time researchersup 
to a point they feel second class citizens. If the 
junior people are not doing PhDs they feel like 

Sla '‘Tlie morale here is terrific because everyone 
has a stake in what they are doing. Eveiyone is 
interested in what everyone else is doing and 
people help each other with computing and 

econometric problems, he says. . . 

Professor Layard is a deceptively quite man with 
persuasive manner who originally read twMiy al 
Eng’s College. Cambridge. Although ostens¬ 
ibly pari time head of the centre, he sees himsell 


as increasingly part of it. "When 1 ^af^d here l 
converted to economics from history. I originally 
thought of myself as a full lime teacher and wrote 
a textbook on microeconomics. But I feel now 
that research is my chief concern 
This docs not mean that he now avoids 
teaching altogether. He and his collewsues teach 
options on the MSc courses in the LSE. At the 
same time they have built in provision for one six 
months sabbatical a year whichi helps keep 
research projects going during the univcisity 

18 There are fart nightly seminars attended by 
both academics anu civil servants and a summer 
institute on unemployment will include distinu- 
uished American visitors as well as British 

CC As°^designated research centre, it now has 
guaranteed funds of between £50,000 and 
£ 100,000 a year for the next eight years. Us new 
status means it now has flexibility to quickly 
follow up important new projects. 

It will also help the centre to recruit the best 
candidates exactly when it needs them. Tradi¬ 
tionally the centre has never had any difficulty in 
recruiting good research staff, but has sometimes 
had to turn them away because the money came 

IO °Gootl research is the marrying of a good idea 
with the right person plus money, but you con t 
always get these together. Some of these young 
people are incredibLy bright and now we can snap 
them up as they came along, said Professor 
Lav curd. 

Although the work of the centre hnx not gone 
unnoliccuin Whitehall, like so many microeco¬ 
nomic research teams it lacks the influence of the 
minor macroeconomic modelling groups. 

However Professor Uiyurd and other indi¬ 
viduals then have made the occasional foray muj 
the world of policy making and out of a nu ,™ b " ™ 
sncclfic policy proposals one was adopted in iv/« 

I by the Labour Government. The centre s idea 
s was to have n subsidy for firms which supplied 
f extra jobs for unemployed workers. 

s "It created nn enormous amount of interest in 
Whitehall, though it was not taken ^p mji very 
o great way. The small firms employment subsidy 
is was going to become quite important if Labour 
>t hud won the election, he remembers. 

I- Central to the centre’s approach is a perma¬ 
nent incomes policy which would be «sed to fight 
8* innation. Based on a idea jput forward by 
ip Professor Abba of Florida State'. Unt¬ 
ie versity it involves a Government-imposed pay 
re restraint. Any firm which wanted to go oyer the 

barrier would have to buy n licence or permit to 

is But members of the centre have had to face up 
nd to the fact that these ideas on detailed labour 
nd market policies would be far more acceptable to a 

Lubour Government than the present one. At the 
ith moment it is □ question of contributing moi- 
al vidually to public Aebate and hoping lo influence 
ts- politicians in an unobtrusive way through 
eli reasoned argument. 


Changing the system from the inside 

Paul Flathef looks at the issues facing next week’s NUS conference 

1 - - ' • 

Students have entered the 1980s suspi- higher eduntionlsn.o longer lapas* conference is about any 

dous of politics; cynical about parties port to PJ^P^Sin academe a major central theme is it is about the futu re of 
and cn»nri;*. n iSme rherkim thinks about jobs in acaoeme, nm j Aiiinnr*. he d tonhether by a 
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aod spending more time checking 
woks iq and out of libraries than 
building political power bases at meet- 
mas and in committee rooms. 

If Herbert Marcuse, the guru of the 
May ‘'events" was still around in the 
«?ak 1980s he would have to amend 
but theories. No longer could he write 
o[ the student movement as the un- 
Muherated hope for the new socity. 
No longer are students on»the outside^ 
9f the political process, • capable or 
Evolutionary new energy,, bat on the 
*•*&&, he ^ould say. This new image 
“WHild be confirmed when 1,000 dpta- 
|atf Of the National Union of Students 
galnor in the; Winter Gadens In Black- 

IMir IHiTt manly fr*r- fhkiy fufirP.VKRrW 
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»lt|! pocket .calculators to work out the 
^wgrhnf percentages and the transfer 
at vtjfesinqt with, political tracts. 
.External and foiernal pressures have 
®!$ca ihetp fa work withing the fts- 
:*9D Jobbyina MPs and college author- 


•rii has been the-piessyre to econo- 
IH grants have fallen in real forms 
adicosu rlsfeti. Natioriolly this fed to 
he tt-Calledpriori ties revle^,- turning 
JU? irtfogrOtfti dealing with ipafoiy ifo 
Ibemafiher.of 
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hlaher education is no longer a pass¬ 
port to prosperity. No one. But no one, 
thinks about lobs in academe, a major 
change in attitude during the last ten 
years. Indeed thousands of dons could 
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ST our belts" and "we cannot in e 
beyond odr means" philosophy is stifl 
in the ascendant < am on* s 
with other groups. Coupled with this is 
the kick towards wealth ereaiton that 
Dr Rhodes Boyson, under secretary 
for higher* education has given the 

*Heading the transition infojhe 1980s 
was Trevor Phillips. f 9 nner NUSpr?5l 
j. n . tuhn described the 1970s ns the 
decade "when the bubble bursl". and 
David AnronovUch, current prtsJ 
debt' As with ail transitions there are 
thofo who hanker after the days y/heij 
students wort outside and mihtan . M 

!„Ttha“:Nj.io n al, n Or8,al s auon of 

ra«Qnonlyindividu«te,tefe.rt& 


executivje. conference ^ about any 

central theme is it is about the future of 
the Left Alliance, held toghelher by a 
simple statement of aims, little struc¬ 
ture, and organization, and no secre¬ 
tariat. From the left flank it. will be 
attacked by NOLS, who are running a 
serious rival for the presidency in 
Helen Connor, current NUS treasurer. 

NOLS has been trying to build a 
distinct image in student politics for 
some years. It is a dtildof the early ^ 
1970s and never swpllowg.the priori¬ 
ties review dit the iroliridi lh« Stu¬ 
dents were turning the clock back to 
the days they were "unawwei . As Ms 
Connor wutes In her. manifesto^ NUS 

cannot become an organization dealing 

with student Issues In ^Qlation^Stu- 

dent interests are threatened by grants 
ai well as nuclear power . • • . . 

fa particular NOLS claims NUS ha? 

not fought hard enough pgainsi loans 
schemes, and new student union 
financing regulations. But. on both 
counts they Tiave their thunder has 
been stolen With loans schemes nbout 
to be abandoned/and an WS yicloiy ■ 
an union financing figures. Mr Ajjj, 
novitch sees their campaign as jW-atyle 
sectarianism; ;unhelpTul,to' the . (tew 

,0 ffuLSTias links«with 100 Lhbour 

Suageii^Mr; Aaronovitch hH* th* 

. majority beltLnd hlm H he can cutb hi* 
enthuslMm for telling Conference off. 

•*" . 1 , ■, - -,y h'.I . I'.I' I !■' * 





Poster frora the > ; 
NUS campaign 
against 

pnemploymefit 


for take-off is a student Social Demo¬ 
crat body. It will 'show itself nt Black¬ 
pool but do Cillc more; the far left und 
thp Conservatives have not mflne guv- 
nnccs sipce last yehr. 1 . . ' /. 

Whoever happens and there h air 
ways nniejemcm ofisqrpr^se.Qt NUS 
conferences. NOUS* approach seen* 
more nostalgic than,Innovative. IJe 
five motions selected by bnlkit far 
debate are the funding ana firucture of 
pilbljc sector higher education, further 
education, the Internationa year of lliq 


n**mS*»+*r 4r Jj * 


disabled (yes. well above El Salvador 
and Chile), women’s rights and safety, 
finally racism.faretsm and the Nationa¬ 
lities Bill. . .. • • . 

: This lust Item will test the new inside 
approach qf NUS because certain tn 
come up Will a rc-nm of the old debates 
on “no plaifarm for racists and .fas- 
dats”. Nvhllo. NUS policy &UU adheres 
to the no niatfoim stance- the «xea»- 
ttve has prefared the. low profile 
approach of "nO invitations” avoiding 
the free speech arguments, ... 






In an article in THES Iasi year I 
compared the distribution of income m * 

of families with children in higher % T■ H ■■ T< 

education with the over-all distnbu- ■** Ull^l 

lion of income in the United King¬ 
dom and concluded that it would be a 

more equitable if we scrapped the T 

present means-tested system of stu- m. fm JL 

dent awards and instead made grants 
taxable as part of family income. 

This recommendation was endorsed ? esidunJ incomes above £5,800, there 
by THES In an editorial. 15 a contribution of £20 plus: £1 for 


Grants and awards: a 
taxing question 
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- -- » a contribution of £20 plus: £1 for Mark oiauu icuuuaiucis — i . «««*«». 

Jr n S! # B ™ atel 'y- . some discussions JSflL*/- ?L re 5\ du ? 1 income from snmP earlier cnnrhrcinrre on F i na,,y ' column eight shows the ratio 

wuh DES economists have made me £5 «. 8 °0-f7,.100 1 £1 for every £8 of Some earlier conclusions on 0 f parental contributions to gross 

realise thal I war mm... i. .l. residual inmmi> fmm n inn th*> ahnilhnn rtf fho mannn t» _, .1 _. _ > ° 


- T contributions is intended to raise 

Blaug reconsiders £94.3m from 330.000 students. 

irlier conclusions on ^ na iL y '!'®i t .?_ ows ? he ratl ° 


wiixi uca economists have made me «.«ww i .iuu 1 it tor every £8 of wu of pflrenta i contributions to gross 

realise that I was wrong. In the income from £7.300- the abolition Of the means-, income. It is evident that the income 

course of tracing my error to its • \ and £1 ^ or „ every £13 of tested SVStem tax is “progressive” throughout the 

roots, a more direct answer has res| dual income over £1 L.600; pHren- J entire range of incomes, meaning the 

S2HSL l0 - ,lle prob /? m thRt has SliSi in Uti ° nS r , e j??5 aceihng at umn five Less would be co u ectcd ratio, of tax to income rises continu- 

becn worrying me all along: the [® s . ldua [ lllc ° n ? cs of £18,000 at which un£ j er this arrangement than under ously - 0n the olher hand . the ratio 

OU? a s?st!tn 0r oF IS « q H B l . Z,ng Cf * eC L of raid li h |vJJlTu3?nf Ward ° f£385 ls lh . e P resen * system of parental cot- of P arenta * contributions to income 

our system of student grants. The pa , to every student. Iributions We could make ihp minis ceas€s to be “progre— - 

of sufficient general .Jr 01 ”® 1n ?* as ? u, ? e 1 thn, „ . fa ™U ies agree, however, bv raisins? the Sr incomes of £17,500 


results are of Sufficient general A et us now assume that families 
interest to warrant a somewhat w, “ l gross incomes below £3.000 a 
longer explanation than a mere con- year mn,£e no mortgage or life insur- 
fession of error. ?nce payments. Thus, their gross 

How do we compare the present ! ncomcs are equal to their residual 
scale of parental contributions to incomes. At higher gross family 
grants with an ultcrnalivc system in in comes, mortgages and life insur- 
which ail students receive a full value a !? ce payments plus the fixed child 

niLu w I hut iL^:___ . IlJIntu IIIPO nta r. . J «... 


irogressive” at gross 
agree, however, by raising the basic incomes . of £17,500 and becomes 
award from £1,520 to £1,750 but . regressive” for all higher levels of 
since this does not affect our conclu- inco ™e- Figure One provides a 
sions we will omit this calculation @ raphlc demonstration of the uneven 
The noint is that all parents earning ! nc «dence of the two systems of “tax- 
£10,000 or less would be worse off ff j n 6 parental incomes at different 


£10,000 or less would be worse off ff ' n 6 , parental incomes at different 
grants were taxable than they now evels °* income. 

■fiTEr SSS V™ s nKiimttT ^ “l™* IffrVP .D-*-n-** Wha. proportion 

accordingly? The first problem is that graduully from £100 on gross «ncu! d i5 ^ be e off ‘? bv1 ' of . . students receive only the 
we know the “residual income” of * ncon ™ of £4 000 to £2,00(f on Sicreasi equit? 6856 ° "° l SKTlm^renh 5,I? i , CaUSC 

parents as assessed for purposes of gross incomes of £20.000 to £3,000 ThiHs not Y ‘however the abnle tnitSS t£ incomes 

determining the size of the parental on a|[ gross incomes of £31.000 or stnrv At SliK ww. i 1 * S??w £17.500? Thu* qu «^ion cannot 
contribution but we do not know more . Column four shows the esti- income b J ev 5 s nnhi£w f ? r ^0-81 but 

their gross or even their taxable "inted gross incomes corresponding svsiem more )’ *. he , tax Polished data for the year 1976-77 

KSf"- hu r. ver ' cs ! in, “ lc IO ' heassesscd resid “"' !"«”"«■ .S meanrSd an" J^S T h ? de ” 


or more), the tax 

S resslve” than 
: of parental 


__ show that minimum . award holders 

jheir gross income nnd'frnm a^know^ Suppose we now^ paid* even! stu- contXftiSns^To SSnSj™!? 1 emprise only 7 per cent of all 
ledge of the income tax rates we can dent the average full value award of wc need* to conddef ihn I?" educat, ° n 9t V dents - At the 

then calculate the degree of progrcs- £1-520 but taxed their parents for H f l ? consider ,hc ratio of tax other end of the scale, a quarter of 
sion of both parental contributions tl| is addition to family income We °,:f r ° S f income compared to the all higher education students receive 
and taxable incomes. have assumed throuXmTe taWe 2SL £.' 0l "? hu }.' 0ni , ° the maximum award because their 

The first column of the attached !bnl Parents arc mnrrled have one nc . ome ‘ Column six shows the parents earn the 1980-81 equivalent 

table shows the assessed residual additional child, and that ’the mother £*£%*£?*£-**£ ® re for ^ ed 10 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


table sliows t he a^essed residual S^hllSS. «l2dSlS ?0lUn,n of or less. We are Kid to 

,S n K° f pa f en,s in thc currenl year | s not earning. Under current income ?Jx ra^t^al 5w for th^ract tiraMte fmm t thercfore - lhat any change 
Colunms two and three <ax regulations, the family receives a M svstem is des ened ta rni^ [™ m * he P re «nt means-tested sys- 
show the corresponding grant and ‘“arned man’s personal allowance of ni sfJf huitol, f d “ g i n d -n t X t m of P ara ntal contributions to a 
parental contribution weighted in £2,145 plus an additional ^owanS SLr, , 2 mi r l!l ° n tax ; system of taxable full-value awards 

each case by the proportion of stu- of £770 for each dependent child. payers ' w e tbe sys em parental would be a change in the direction of 
dents living in London or elsewhere J bus * families earning less than — ~ 

and at home or at college. Thc £2,915 do not pay income lax. How- ASSESSED PRESENT SYSTEM ESTIMATED . 

parental contribution is currently cver lf they received an addliion to R ,m?5!Ac L GROSS l^RANTTAyAnFc 

assessed as follows: deductions are taxable income of £1,520 thev IN S9» ME QR A NT PARENT. INCOME IF GRANT TAXABLE 

made from gross income for mart- would pay. tax on some of tlia'l extra £ £ CONTRIBS. f£) 

gage interest and life insurance pre- rocome at the bnsic rate of 30 per ^ 

miuras (the same as allowed In the cent.. In consequence, all those 0 1 B 2 o n n 

assessment of taxable income) and families with gross incomes of £ 6,000 1,000 L 620 0 toon 0 

fftwlil 1 « °‘ her expenses, including «r less, who are not required to 2,000 • 1.620 0 2 000 V* 

Snn. r cach additional dependent make any parental contribution at 1*552 1 ' B2 ° 0 3.000 HI 

M residual incomes below the moment, would find themselves 2*525 ]* B2 ° 0 4,000 J| B 

£5,800. there is no contribution; for Paying tax at amounts shown hfni. . J*?22 • J* B 1° ° 


greater inequality tor the bulk Z 
higher education students. 1 ” 
This conclusion is subiecl in ^ 
possible qualifications. It i s f n ^° 
that over half of all 
pay at least some portion ^of *LS 
parental contribution (Offw*2 
Population Censuses and fcLJ 
Undergraduate Income and 
S";.1979) but since this fSR 
contribute does not appear to K 
temat cally related to the incoJS 
parents, it does not affect o?S 
elusion. Nevertheless, it i« oh*? - 
that students themselves, as dE 
from their parents, would be S 
off if they received the full 
award and their parents were £ 
accordingly. Secondly, the progS 
|ty of means-tested grant Is leS 
in practice by the openSJrf 
covenanting schemes under whu 
parents commit themselves in 
advance to give their children a«“ 
tain sum of money over a fixed 
period of study. The student in a™ 
lion can then claim back tbe tax mh 
at the standard rate on tbe mm 
covenanted. This implies that parents 
pay only 70 per cent of the awced 
contnbution while Inland Rewnue ‘ 
pays the other 30 per cent. The«. 
nificance of covenanting for ife 
overall progressivity of the system 
depends of course on how wide, 
spread the practice and on whether it 
is more prevalent at higher than u 
lower levels of income. There 
appears to be no information on lUi 
subject at the moment and so, for aJl 
practical purposes, therefore, we 
stand by our previous conclusion. 

The author is head of the researching 
in'the economics of education at At 
University of London Institute of 
Education 
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The last session of our conference 
was held at the institute. Outside, 
the city of Florence was celebrating 
the anniversary of its liberation from 
Nazijasdsmo. ■ Inside, we were 
merely dwindling, as academic con¬ 
ferences do . on the last- day, from a 
Congressove something resembling a 
seminar.*, The room- had seating Tor 
40, and not all x?ats were occupied.'; 

9twte«d alboa file- 
sides of the room, mad4 tip for this, 
by &PP in 8 flash bulbil 
though something of moment was 
:Oon»rhng.‘ This Vwas definitely 
81 : dn-English. 

un-Amcricao apd un-West Geirnah. 
We were, after all, simply university 
■««W" on li* , s ! rather 

•Another mfctfjjti of this Con. 
Hr essQ was. the A rtfi^d-hMr .,1 


Philip Hanson reflects on an international conference of scholars 

The Italian Job 


■satfsa wk^ouMa"- 

guages. Each tlme ; the. soenlcrr mh .i • f 5" aos c 0ntlnued to be interna- 
Fhe language ’ changed,' tS headsets A°The ^8^th?chairm^nZd" t0m ‘ 


• Nweftb Conjerence room 
ratorpretccs' box, adjusting 
microphones ai^i swftchlbg mike but- 
. loos .pn .and Off for incompetent 

SSBftSrMa all ihclr: 

- law, -‘Thefe . were . 
{wjtep-operaled ^hbadspis : ftjr-irsieni • 

‘^rea%1heir ippiaronce in 

fn^ibitifrtciflnr 

dtimbers.". With ., fhiiri ■. 


IhOm promptly fell asleep oonneQ speakers there would be coffee. 

Being a sneaker myself, and there- ob^eHn E that /i aInnan 
fore isolated on the dais, I didn’t aet i Effi n.? Sl 4 ! 1 d X was 
. a headset, I had'no trouble, rolbwinu *-vi£ ca J!2P- P a f?iJ utle F| renze’ had 
;iny; '4)Wn elxpositiori, 1 ^addressed- everything; was 

.myiilf. slowly and distinctly to the '^Jjerefora..:nQ coffee. Con- 

□ol Heist face m the .rooiii. which Was faSm 9 

Japanese, .1 i listened to a fellow- IS?‘ ne ^ bb ° ur > Heinnch, 
rapporteur's . French en-dair. WhSe • - wotl ?® red wj cthe *’ thfe 

: other language's ware ln ninv i *«, a i n i Ue Possessed no coffee-making. 

1 W. ^“ 1 P" 1,! " , .. oi ;jo« ld 101 have brief 
Reflection No.. One- Can onvttitni 1 !k™ e * 1 '^? d Liberation Daiy been 
that. Is nO^ spoken'to’ Eria 1 ish^ir ah- "JSSKSKft-SL^ 8 '-^’ raomont? At 

ecorwmftisWerenre fc oN^ jOT U had 

requeue?. .Of .couS ^Ws Sigh 1 D P'< ' 

••SSSM^ & 


for. dieaipple#' butdW--«teio3nS!c' 4 

•Sbu’ 




mn lt was now half an hour past confcr- 
ence closing-time, but the chairman 
invited discussion. This was not fntei-. 
preted as an invitation to discuss the 
(more or less technical) papers. 

h,?'.? to me ( >in “ «• 

hS kLh the time somehow) that 
he had managed to read only three 

□aSr» f on f eren co . for three 
5 Very. good,” he whis- 
mWa d, «NT aS a h, 8 h *f score than 

Skid , 800d fdr y°u ? ”. I 

■sS-jffia? vay « Qo<ffor ,he 

Kit ? » S ght " fe i e - n 8* would be the 
^ ? ul there ^'something 

0,1 ( f " AmiHcin) « 9 p(a„- 

r had never heardM/.- ? : 

• 11 evident that such a’ boA v 

-rtf'. 


the satisfaction of an obscurer hut- > - 

lust for airport departure lounge*, w 

the vague bonnortile>- and se® 1 ’ 
comprehension of internatfonw «n- 
fqrence chatter, for membership “ 
quaint international commute**. • 
Anything father than staying W"*; 
And there will be no problem abew' 
the wherewithal, even iri iM.S day 
age; University, foundation 
ernment administrators/ : 

pol itely to pieties about rnterw 0 *. 
communication, will: volunteer V* 
taxpayer’s money ih support. • • .V 
' ‘ We- were' asked to apprpre. 
initiative; I braced myself, m ^ 
the pervadirig^ airpott-addiclipni . 

Vote against. But no vote Wtf . 
The room y/is radiBnt 'with. conVIfl , 
sus. .!:; ; ' ■'' ■. : ' 

.A tittle' later, ■ still apparently .spr 
ported by apparent^; ,sane WJJC 

St tflevWe/wa.Easij M a.wg JS 

South, we all 1 dispersed— scholars aoc, 

officials allkMWYimr' eatg ; 
seen the ■; sights/■ visftW the Djg 
Free, The proceedings' vdll'til - 

lished. Thdreiwillbe a folloW'U|i»J,: 

ferencq.‘next'yedr. Thu?-h'rep-u'-; ; 
tlonal Understanding; prOmp^JrCj 


sldewaya.-^-i. 


“C. r lor- 

Birmingham, and 

lj . wfeU wduld alsonePltimise 1 


varsity, 

ri. 
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Arthur Marwick looks at how society 
is depicted through film 

Class through 
the eyes of 
a camera 



instead of short). 
Kile’s daughter Cy 


Stanley falls for 
nlhia (Liz Fraser), 
“Are them vour 


Ttee are many ways of looking at 
(mv and there are probably about as 
many different definitions of class, 
tottver, if we take the view that 

. •__i nUofi-nntinn irttianlpH K M 


But, back for a moment to thc 
upper class. The existence of a cultur¬ 
ally distinct upper class in America 
has often been denied, partly because 


T f 


HflW&VCU 11 - --- -- r f - * 1 i 

dis is nol an abstraction invented by American social Scientists tended to 
ndillcfll philosophers and social scien- run their magnifying glasses over 
.„„i :r mMcu plpmii^t in inwnc ^mall and drearv that all real 


nfliuixii y.,..w»w r ..--, , 

lists, but a real, if messy, element in 
tontemporary societies, felt and per¬ 
ceived by members of those societies, 
then films can offer clues about the 
perceptions and assumptions in regard 


towns so small and dreary that all real 
upper-class figures would have 
avoided them Tike the plague, and 
partly because of the American 
‘“jumbo syndrome” whereby coUoqui- 



tn class held in various societies ally the phrase "upper class" was 

—dues which can then be checked annexed by people who, in European 

obi and followed up against other terms, would be no more than 

A sinele British film taken upper-middle class. Middle class 


evidence. A-single British film taken 
in isolation will probably give a highly 
misleading impression or the British 
class structure 1 , but if British, Ameri- 


upper-middle class. Miuuic ciass 
Mildred Pierce (Michael Curtiz, 1945) 
encounters Monty from Californian 
high society; newspaper-man Bing 


C ass SirULLUlCi UUl II Ullltoii) ~ r r - 

can and French films are compared, Crosby in ^re Contes the Grown 
then the fundamental cultural assump- (Frank Capra, 1951) gets tm ama- 
lions of thc three societies tend to toiy rivalry with a proper Bojon on 
-i_J ..I iliomlu Tf IUA fnrihp.r whose famiiv own “about halt the 


E out'quitc 1 sharply. ie iffurthe° wKsc' family own ^aSout^ half the ^ 

« « h p^p,^ r«r S r '£S5ff5Hi 

change, these changes again being wedding oeremony_ with a guest Ust tl|cir noscs ugainst the ritilin^s. 1944 at the height of die diSLiissions 

checkable against other evidence. like the Blue Sook and Bjio j V ThouiUi the French, who after all over the future of the public sch ools. 

Not so, declaims an influential rolled into a"* Waller ^{Sm a S nn inventedthc word, arc often nearly as and not controverted by ninny Labour 


checkable against other evidence. 

Not so, declaims an influential 
school: films only reveal the ideology 
of the dominant class, are simply 
agents in persuading the masses to 
accept a partial view of society con- 


a spindle-polisher, ‘‘Are them your 
own lectli? 1 ’ she asks, "you keep 
them so nice and while". Thc social 
gulf Is not bridged: they do not marry 
at the end of the film. 

Another satire presenting an unde¬ 
ceived view of the upper class was 
Nothing But the Best (1966). Alan 
Bates Ts a white-collar employee in a 
large finance company whose chair- 
mun is a vciy upper-class figure 
played by Harry Andrews. Bates per¬ 
suades the black sheep of thc family 
(Denholm Elliott) to conch him in 
upper-class manners and mannerisms, 
nie best degree for him to pretend to 
have is a history degree: then he sim¬ 
ply needs say "bloody" all the 
t j me __*‘ bloody Napoleon"—and 

refer to famous historians by their 
first names —"Aiun Taylor", "Hugh 
Trevor-Roper". Bates soon learns to 
exude upper-class ■ arrogance and 
achieve easy professional success, and, 
among other things, marries the 
chairman’s daughter (carefully pack¬ 
ing his lower middle-class parents oft 
out of sight abroad). The suggestion. 

• in such films that a distinctive upper 
class has continued to exist in Britain 
and that, while it continues to mono¬ 
polize positions of economic and 
political power, it is distinguished 
more by accent and style than politi¬ 
cal or managerial ability, seem well 
worth following up. Perhaps dne 
needs say no more than that all but 
four of Mrs Thatcher’s present 
cabinet conic from that class. One has 
but to listen to the accents of the two 
sides In uny major industrial relationv 

confrontation: if un employer dues 

speak with ii provincial or colomiu 
. Ih , accent wc register the fact lmntedi- 
i thc upper-class mansion spirit ol the Him n vcr y . ,nuc " * n ?‘ alq | v , with a certain surprise. 

wL abo,., ft.-™**., M 

£ “ ( “r - ov« Ihcpublk.chool,. African«d 


% 


though still small, proportion of films 

.. . . L.' 1_1 >AI. 


ms&B m0%m =5s«.? 

St JO? LiSv?“5. pnaJi A about the dis.UK.ion batween p^.lcubr onhe la te ^ jugs Not .U of .he 


The RADA educated actresses, who 
cannot speak with anything other 
fUn DiDAaiVAntlir the Oiasaow DUD 


HIV Hlltai ' 

ratber than theoiy. 


and starring Elizabeth Taylor, James Amants (1958) descrioeo Je unw i t UngIy comes through, particu- docker: thw icca 

Dean, and Rock Hudson. We might, Moreau as ™ ”*5 7 her a . a larly in the grand wedding scene with picked up odd ha 

at the beginning of the film, be hoiraewife. In fact Mh the fifm opens, is k sense of became n rocudat, 

among English landed aristocracy: mI lo match, sjeIte* n JV. 1 one close-knit small-town tower- out ol:the nght 

there is a mil-dress-hunt and a full sion set in extensi e ’ .l. middle-ciass community: that very uerabifity of the 

range of English breakfast dishes on husbBnd owns a FrSice of the maforiti upon which (Eric Po.rtinan) is 

the sideboard. In fact we are among young turns o5at to upper-dass Glscard d'Estamg rests. he fads, «httdb iu 

the Maryland nntwr class. Rich Texon Uft in a scruffy little hnnncos in American and will be ridiculed i, 


afte. ts ss^S 1 zz. TJ 

btcame /socialist, but he a. least was Wav (1547' » 


on the ran, ft Always Korns on 
EecameTsocialist" but he at least was Sundav (1947) was P^ d in a 
“out of the right stable”. The vul- remarkably authentic East Endwrk- 

nerabiUty of the worfring-d^ figure i"g *SS onTe Sitow walh. 


the sideboard. In fact we are among young arena™ 1 
the Maryland upper class. Rich Texon lift in a senmy 
Rock Hudson has come to , buy a have cousins w 
horse; he leaves with daughter of the playing set, ini 
house, Liz Taylor, as his wife. , EngUsh bulk 

He has a massive establishment of Oowdray (well 
his own in the Texas desert, with a Jeanne Moreai 
station and a private coach on the ogist, fated to t 
train.. Uz Taylor’s family had an ele- eis of the hue i 

An-a _1 r .« I _w...l nr iH romonrE n!8VCi 


) is well brought out: if read the notices on the factory walk, 
daughter points out. he The m«t se^ltivc of 


He’has a mawiva establishment of Cowdray (well-chosen name), says- c|ue does not take truth lies somewhere between us 

train.. Uz Taylor’s famUy had an ele- eis of the httetathe toghly mam Americans do not recognise ■ dis- ™nsensw. There nt&unj run 

8am black Butler; he has Mexican romance played out to q{ ^ undoubtedly it is fe irotion of a functional niiiito^ 

servants; Breakfast is burnt steak and Bach, !s a ^' ed p^nch Britain which, as the first industnm hierarchy pS? 

SS^HHsS S^Sr 5 3r3pi 

siusasies!?-*- retnsf&m: easnaftare: wrJf®«kAs 


other: “the nrinine disaster, tnt oraye w*- , 
^Th“"ii« "s^niewhere" between us" (1952T CoUeagpesjtiUMime 
cflvs the latter in a rather wet phras- violently when I showed some cups 
ing of the film’s message of political from ihfr Amc-*«*■“^^^Sor 
consensus. There is again a hint of composed shots - v “. ,a g e 
the notion of a functional military policeman, and bMkm * wnnet. 
hierarchy implicit in the class stnio- together speaking J>> Pjon® *° f 
lure: like BeWl Miles, Eric Port- trapped itinen “J 

man had also been a sergeant-major examde—bnug out the sense ot a 
m the First World War. But whatever unifled ( Ctimmunity. Films ab o ul 
SedSI^differences, and they are era, I think toy 

hrrmoht out before being resolved, show stareation, striker dramauc_con- 


Ihere^ra^ on toe table. Ftom room", No orfhrag sure m.J 
.tot start the clash of twq cultures. Me thu, but fa 

both rich, and powerful, is stressed, dasse Mnndain 

' {hough Liz.Taylor is gradually assimi- ted « 

■ biediotoTexan high saciety. das ElI 

James Dean Is an unsuccessful professional ™jddl B ) 

. small-time prospector, “a ■ working ^earlydeUnratodin JacaucsBi 
fflan" Elizabeth^Taylor calls, him; EdotuirdjtCandine{l^V. ua 

>1’S something rm going to. a cqn«rt dujri. fives i■« 
Swntepita. Ddn-flrUwifricl...««J 


.-.Has.. waB 
■; Agarics 
Wwkers!.: vi 
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Through 
the eyes of 
a camera 

continued from previous page 

(l‘J49), which was filmed at the 
northern mining village of l.ievin. 
However, instead of the mining com¬ 
munity heing left to sneak for 'itself, 
we see it rather, as Daquin himself 
explained in his autobiography, 
through the eyes of a mid ole-class 
mining engineer from Puris (Jean 
Desailly). Historical flashbacks tell us 
of past miners’ struggles. Somehow 
the miners sepm a suhjeet for intellec¬ 
tual analysis and a moral talc (Jean ; 
Desailly empathizes fully with them ! 
by the end of the film) rather than us ! 
accepted elements in French society. 
Ami indeed much of the industrial 
working class has continued to he 
rather isolated in French society. 
Films of social conscience nre more 
often about the poor rather than the 
working class. The opening credits to 
Une Si Julie f’elite Plage (1949) invite 
us to think sympathetically of those 
brought up on public assistance. The 
milieu, as in other French films of the 
lime, for example, La Muirie tin Puri 
(1950) is of impoverished cafe prop¬ 
rietors and fisher-folk. 

'Hie one American film heforc the 
1970s to deal with a disiincitvc 
working-class environment was, of 
course, Elia Kazan's On the Water- 
front of 1954. At one point the young 
lung-shoreman Terry Malloy (played 
by Mnrlon Brando) refers to the 
Waterfront as "like it’s not nan of 
America' 1 : the working garb, the 
ungrammatical language, the wedding 

S ty in the local saloon, arc nil 
utifully realised. 

Johnny Friendly (Lee J. Cobh), the 
union boss, protests ut the beginning 
of the film, "mj/ old Indy Tuised ten 
kii)s on a stinking watchman's pen- 
, sion." But he, with his corrupt union, 
is the villain of (he piece. The battle 
is with the union. The only employer 
.we see is at the very end when the 
battle has been won. “All right,*' he 
says, "let’s go to work. Films, 
rentemher, only offer clues. Bui any¬ 
one endeavouring to study class in 
America lias to remember how much 
that country continued to be 
dominated by the ethics of the fron¬ 
tier where the’ stakes are high, and 
where laudable union objectives so 
readily became entwined with gang- 
sierisrrp. 

It is in America, actually, that per¬ 
ceptions of doss have changed most 
shaiply in recent years. Earlier faith 
in the openness and classlessncss of 
..American society.has given way Ip a 
' irtuph more realistic use of these very 
British-sounding labels, “middle class'' 

• ind "working class". The change Is 
1 represented by The Deer Hunter, in. 

• which the Anduring images, apart 
from ..the counterpoint af Vietnam, 
artof.thq Pennsylvania steel mills, 
and Blue Collar where again the 
enemy Is the union,' but the. oppres¬ 
sive ambience is that of the Detroit 
assembly line; and in Breaking Away 
the class, divide between the local 
descendants of the stone-cutters 
{"cutties”) and the .middlerclass stu¬ 
dents bit the prestigious state, upiver-. 
, sitycampus is sharply itched. 

''-’• French and British Aims.. oerhaps. 
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A healthy work and study sandwich 


In view ul The recent discussions on 
the Finniston report which empha¬ 
sized the importance of work practice 
in education and the need of the pre¬ 
sent Government to ensure un 
adequate supply of young trained 
people, this is un appropriate time to 
review the benefits of (he sandwich 
course system. Also its present and 
future organization if it is going to 
continue to contribute to our national 
educational system. • 

The benefits to the students can be 
summarised as follows: 

• by combining work experience 
with the planned college programme, 
theory and practice arc more closely 
integrated and students find greater 
meaning in their studies; 

• the combination of work experi¬ 
ence and study increases motivation. 
Students arc able to observe dearly 
the connection between the work they 
•itc doing and their subject at college. 

• work experience provides the stu¬ 
dents with a greater sense of respon¬ 
sibility with more reliance on their 
own judgement and thus enhances the 
development of maturity; 

• work experience involves the stu¬ 
dents with other people from differing 
backgrounds, and in order to cany 
out their work successfully they learn 
ihui it is necessary' to cooperate in the 
work environment. 

• for students uncertain about their 
future career, work experience gives 
the opportunity to examine realisti¬ 
cally the various careers open to them 
in industry. 

There are also the following bene¬ 
fits to (he employing organizations: 

• for the potential employer the 
selected students can be trained in the 
standards and practices of the com¬ 
pany at the beginning of their career; 

■ft the introduction of young students 
into an employing organisation often 
introduces new ideas and methods 
through (he stimulation of fresh think¬ 
ing unfettered by past experiences; 

• in a similar way. contact between 
the employing organisation and the 
college introduces new ideas through 
the experience of the college tutors 
who are constantly in contact with 
other organisations with similar prob¬ 
lems; 

• the employment of a student is an 
ideal way to approach recruitment. 
Recruitment, however carefully car¬ 
ried out. is always difficult because it 
is impossible to observe the potential 
recruit under work conditions. During 
the work placement, an employing 
organisation has the opportunity to 
observe the student in the working 
environment. The student also has the 
opportunity to assess the organisation 
as a potential employer. If a mutual 
match is achieved, full time employ¬ 
ment cqn be offered to the student 
during or ai the end of the course. At 
Brunei University, where we operate 
a "thin" sandwich course degree, we 
find that this is the trend with univer¬ 
sity based students being, offered' hill 
time employment in the second or 
third years. 

These benefits have been reflected 
in the growth of the sandwich coitfse 
system over ihe past 20 years and at 
present there sire between, the follow-, 
tng. universities, Aston, Brtth, Brad¬ 
ford; Brunei, City, ' Loughborough, 


Alan Daniels outlines the benefits of 
job experience for students 

Reading, Sal lord. Surrey. UtyiST and stimulation, discussion and dissemina- wo TH P^ ac ement in the private and 
the 30 Polvtechnics, 53.722 students lion of ideas, guidance and informa- puD l lc sectors for areas of particular 
on sandwich courses of which. 23,838 tion on sandwich education and train- n ®f,~ S ,V| ng first priority to studeoit 
will be seeking work placement this ing; w,Ul no previous experience. Thij 

year. The individual breakdown of • provide a national voice on § r , 0l ?J, sl JPP Drl would be administered 
these figures is shown in the table matters concerning sandwich educa- ^ {fie mdustrial training boards, and 
produced by the Manpower Services tion and training. specially established centres to 

Sandwich Course Research Unit. Information related to the organiza- c ? ver the public sector or ern- 

These figures exclude the Technical tion of sandwich courses and facilities P*°y ere . J 10 * under the scope of ifc 
Colleges and the 1.3.1 type of course and grants available for the placement ,n ~H^ na i training board, 
favoured by some organizations, of students will be distributed to Therefore, through the esiabfidh 
However they do indicate the size of members through regular newsletters nieni , ot AS *rv we have moved some 
the work placement problem and the and an annual directory of all sand- wa y torward in the organisation of 
need for coordination between the with courses and course patterns. The activities thQl should assist the cuijem 
educational institutions, the Depart- data provided in the directory, plotted and 'Uture problems of sandwich 
mem of Education and Science, the as a' graph, gives an indication of the cour ? e WQ ™- placement. Eventually 
Department of Employment, particu- demand on employers for work wa ,"?P e thal , lead to the 

tally the Manpower Services Com- placement on a monthly basis over e . . ls " n !| ent nat, pnal plans for 
mission and the employers. one year. training that will not be subjected to 

The educational institutions have Fig. I and Fig. II illustrate the situ- hu c,Uflt ! ons . m Government policies, 
already started to coordinate their ation for engineering degrees during • e 51 ^uanon would be further 
activities - in work placement, by the 1979/8U. improved if there were closer co¬ 

establishment of the Universities On November 5, 1980, a meeting °P eran 9 n between the Department of 

fTmunitt^n nn IntParnr^rl gnnHivii’h was hplrt ovof-niiir* mm. Education and Science and the 


Committee on Integrated Snndwich was held between the executive com- “ucattoii and Science and the 
Courses (UCISC) and the Polytech- mittee and the Secretary of State for D e P arlI ™rai °* Employment through 
nlcs Committee on Sandwich Courses Employment, Mr James Prior. The est ablisliment of a Joint Planning 
(PCOSCj. Both committees are objective of the meetine was to Committee, 
extremely active and exchange infor- emphasize the seriousness of work Thp m . thnr ZM„ rtnr n( ,,„ M 
mRtton on a regular basts, therefore placement scarcity in the current year, industrial TrniJlnoatAuHJSSSS 
there has been close cooperation in Mr Prior has always shown concern 

the establishment of professional for the work placement section of the SSSeSSS^^^SS^ 
standards for student placement and y Sandwich Education and Tranrng. 

supervision between the universities TA E£i of «ud.nt. on Numb., or 

committee and the polytechnics com- ..ndwich couraea. required, 

mittee. Cou,.e. Poly Poly - Poly Poly 

The committees recognized that Uftlv 08c HN0 Unlv BBo ^ 

there was a need to involve em- ESSiStSiL ! 4 “ ”11 !!“ "* !?» !» 


system. 


(ASET). 


membership at present is made up of 
representatives from employing organ¬ 
isations. 

The objectives of ASET are as fol¬ 
lows: 

ft to publicize, promote and develop 
the principles and practice of sand¬ 
wich education and training as being 
of particular value for high level work 
in a wide variety of professions; - 
• support, encourage and develop 
sandwich courses at decree and 


system; 


gflSrrivJty Cl ^ r an ^ morC Total numbarof atudenta art esmMrloh nouns. In th. Unhrerelty .nd Polytechnlo lector* (1NM* . S® 

K«fiSSSSSsS333-T «■*..... 

• provide a discussion forum for em- ' ■ .-tSSSn- 'soi.nca iSnM^SudTJ: ' oth« i* _ 



Number of aiudenti on 

Number ol plactmaeti 

Coufies 

sandwich couraea. 


required. 




Poly 

Poly 


Poly 



Unlv 

BSc 

HMD 

Only 

BBo 

wrt 

Elecirlul Engines ring 

14B4 

2711 

1866 

916 

1389 

1356 

Mechanical Englnaarlng 

1697 

2B0B 

1728 

1440 

1279 

1114 

Production Engineering 

974 

437 

236 

481 

196 

111 

Ovil Englnaarlng 

1740 

2142 

B02 

810 

747 

467 

Chamloal Englnaarlng 

763 

487 

_ 

402 

160 

_ 

Olhar related Englnaarlng 

630 

606 


494 

191 

— 

Building 

348 

727 

663 

227 

288 

305 

Quantity Surveying 

126 

1230 

117 

27 

306 

41 

Metallurgy 

269 

111 

86 

, 197 

68 

• 41 

Material* Science.'Technology 

243 

138 


117 

29 

— 

Other related Technology 

687 

Boa 

248 

271 

173 

177 

TOTAL: 

ENQINEEfllNQ & TECHNOLOGY 

8470 

11482 

8731 

6377 

4914 

3611 

Biological Sciences 

1161. 

1081 

167 

629 

347 

44 

Chamlatry 

787 

969 

207 

371 

368 

76 . 

Physics 

442 

217 

B3 

147 

107 

16 

Mathamatica/Statlatlca 

344 

684 

73 

134 

162 

H 

Computing 

602 

2412- 

403 

224 

698 

179 

Other related Science 

TOTAL: 

201 

394 . 

— 

. 48 

164 

— 

SCIENCE 

3407 

6697 

833 

1460 1 

1814 

351 


TABLE II 







Number ol aiudenti on 

Number ol placemsrm 


■ Sandwich course*. 

required. 



Couraea 


Poty 

Poly 


Poly 

My 


Unlv 

BBo 

HND 

Unlv 

BSc 

HND 

Management'Management {Science 

224 

718 

— 

60 

183 

— 

Accou ntanoyrBankl ng/Flnenoe 

126 

820 

_ 

31 

• 132 


Econo mice 

196 

226 

__ 

107 

49 

—• 

Government & Public Administration 

139 

4B1 

— 

74 

93 


Bualnqaa Studies 

B60 

6083 

1082 

276 

. 2199 

• *?’ 

Lew 

117 

141 


84 

87 


SoeloloQV'Psychology/Soalal Solenca 

963' 

663 

— 

396 

198 


Geography 

TOTAL: 

—. ' 

116 

— ' 

■ — 

■ .M. 

F' 

SOCIAL. ADMIN., A BUS. STUDIES 

TOTAL: 

2813 

9018 

1062 

1027 

2999 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTK/M&OKZNE 

446 

306 

ffll 

207 

'tw 

Arahitectrua • , • 

493 

369 

.— . 

111 

76 


Clothing, Faihlon. Text He a 


480 

• — 

_ — ; 

X 


Grephio, Interior & other. Design, 

__ . 

B82 

—- 

— 

Ta 

Catering, Food, Hotel, eta 

470 

406 

1141 

109 

182 


Olhera 

123 

404 

109 . 

32 

98 

M. 

TOTAL: 



262 


■ " 

PROFESSIONAL ft VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 

1079 

?230 

1260 . 

723 

Wt 

TOTAL: 

AU. SUBJECTS 

18012 

28033 

9077 

8313 ; 

10380 

6186 


• provide a discussion forum for em¬ 
ployers, educationalists, students and —-— 

other appropriate groups and indi- 

• serve as a central agency for the 
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Open secrets and Prior commitments 


Harry Law looks at some of 
the questions which he be- 
lives will remain unanswered 
after the Manpower Services 
Commission reveals its prop¬ 
osals for an Open Tech. 

Education and training, never easy 
bedfellows, have been struggling vigor¬ 
ously in recent years. Or, as some see 
it, training has been kicking a somehat 
dormat education in an attempt to 
force an accommodation or eject it 
from the bed. Not that education is 
unaware, but preoccupied with qual¬ 
ities which are slow to develop and 
difficult to measure, education has 
considerable inertia and mystique. 
Brash training has near horizons, can 
be more precise about its purpose and 
Isimbuedwith a sense of urgency which 
has been intensified by current econo¬ 
mic difficulties and the dramatic rise in 
unemployment. 

Such an analysis is unjust to both 
education and training for these terms 
are by no means mutually exclusive. 
Much of the training carried out in this 
country is attributable to universities 
and colleges which offer training both 
as an integral and often indistinguish¬ 
able part of educational courses and ns \ 
an end in its own right. However, it is 
not by chance that the Manpower 
Services Commission and its Training 
Services Division have developed 
under the Department of Employment 
rather than tne Department of Educa¬ 
tion and Science, nor an exaggeration ' 
io say that some educationists, particu¬ 
larly those concerned with basic skills 
anu technician work, look with 
apprehension at the activities of the 
Commission. The latest moves by the 
Commission to establish an Open Tech 
may confirm their fears. 

First mooted in 1978 by James Prior, 
then Opposition spokesman on em¬ 
ployment, Open Tech was envisaged as 
utilising "broadcasts to teach theory 
with regional centres using spare in¬ 
dustrial capacity for practical train¬ 
ing". This idea, a latent threat or a 
potential opportunity dependent on 
the observer, has waxed and waned 
through three years of opposition and 
government. The publication Bhortly 
of the MSC’s proposals for Open Teen 
should bnng the uncertainty to an end. 
Or will it? 

What the proposals will do - If the 
rumours are correct - is to herald the 
birth of Open Tech, establish its gener¬ 
al form and funding and delineate the 
types of courses and qualifications 
which will be its concern.Initiolly Open 
Tech will produce scheme* of open 
learning, in particular for adults at 
technician ana aupervisory levels. But 
uncertainties will remain, what can 
Open Tech realistically hope to 
achieve? How big will it become? Is the 
potential of Open Tech limited to 
relatively low level work in terms of the 
skills and techniques involved? Will 
Open Tech always be restricted to 
adult students or will it gradually 
■’crease its franchise until tne entire 
• 4 of oost-compulsoiy education is 
covered? In short, wifi Open Tecb 
prove to be just another elemehtin the 
educational system or is It really an 
early manifestation and perhaps an 
instrument of a fundamental trans¬ 
formation which in time will effect the 
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ing Irom this point of view that Ihe retraining opportunities. The question 
passive acceptance or studied disrcgarc must be asked whether in due course H 
of the possibility of an Open Tech is 1 ikely to diversify and extend its 
which have been manifest In various remit, even though this could lead 
quarters seem to be giving way to Open Tech into conflict with existing 
measured enthusiasm, albeit tempered educational provision. From the point 
with caution. How Open Tech is seen of view of Open Tech there may not be 
by educationists is a reflection of their much incentive for developing in this 
attitudes first of ail to education and wav and the government's priority, as 
secondly to change. No teacher will indicated by Open Tech's initial brief 
readily concede a point which he thinks and by the Department of Education 
may be disadvantageous to students and Science consultative paper Con- 
ana fears have been expressed that tinning Education: Post-Experience 
Open Tech will undercut and eventual- Vocational Provision for those in Em- 
ly displace conventional education, ploymenl, is obviously adult vocational 
while providing for the majority of training. Given the increasing Tate of 
students an inferior approach. Even technological development and the 
when teachers have been reassured on ageing population pattern of the 1990s, 
this score. Open Tech may still appear this is understandable. On the other 
us a threat wtlh the power to transform hand, if Open Tech is successful, might 
the familiar and therefore comforting not all students reasonably claim the 
world nf colleges and classrooms. The right to study where and when they 
National Association of Teachers in please? 

Further and Higher Education has had A successful Open Tech could ex- 
some difficulty struggling in those tend its range of activities in two 
shadows but now seems likely to obvious directions. It could go beyond 
emerge with a constructive policy vocational education anu provide 
statement about distance learning, general and recreational programmes. 
Taking recent trauma into account, it is 1 As it is difficult to sec any valid 
only to be expected that the association objection to ibis, provided there Is a 
wilt be suspicious that a government denuind.a move in this direction might 
intent on cutting expenditure might be anticipated sooner or later. Open 
think nf Open Tech as a cheap replace- Tech could also extend Us activities to 
rnetu for traditional methods, but it caver younger students, perhaps from 
seems probable that the association the statutory leaving age upwards, hut 
will support Open Tech, provided it is a iu this case there nre real problems and 
genuine addition to nnu not n substi- Uunacrs. 

tute for conventional systems. The Distance learning, as opposed tu the 
Government may in any case be dc- use of learning packages in schools mid 


will support Open Tech, provided it is a iu this case there nre real problems nnd 
qualifications or their equivalent, such Open Tech that the infra-structure ot genuine addition to nnu not it substi- dungcr*. 

as the Open College Federation of the the educational system is preserved, tute for conventional systems. The Distance learning, as opposed tu the 
North West and the Flcxi-Study sys- ^ ma i or difference between the Government may in any case be dc- use of learning packages in schools mid 
terns based on a number of centres problem facing Open Tech and that luded if it thinks that Open Tech will colleges, is usually considered to be 
across the country. Thirdly, (here is the which confronted tne Open University necessarily In: cheap, although it might least suitable for young students and 
■unique and vast experience of the y es j n ^ s(a(c 0 j t j ie Hrt> jh c Open to some extent be self-financing. there arc obvious reasons why this is 
Open University itself. University had to pioneer the devefop- Once the collaboration of the col- likely to be so. Nonetheless, if a 

Perhaps themost important immediate ment 0 'j unit-based degree structures, leges has been secured, the establish- distance learning mode were available, 
effect of Open Tech will be to indicate t ( ien unknown in this country, which mentof the necessary national network young people might be induced to use 
thBt there is now Government support were no( dependent on formal entry will be able to proceed. However, one It against their own best interest. At 
for distance learning at the tehniclan qualifications. So much was new that a crucial decision will hnvc to be made, present, there could be a pecuniary 
and supervisory studies level. The substantial central core ot university Where should the regional centres be advantage in distance learning because 
colleges achievements to date have personnel was necessary in addition to based? There is nodoubt that the Open attendance at n college for more than 
been against a neutral, even hostile [j, e peripheral support of part-time University cun and will wish to play an 21 hours n week affects unemployment 
administrative background. Distance staff. In the case of Open Tech, the important role in the development of benefits. This situation could presum- 
leaming students who do not attend a p^ufon i s qul t e different. Open access Open Tech. The university is content- ably be altered by a simple adminisua- 
college do not even appear in the themes are better understood and plating the production of core learning live change. Another danger, that 
statistics, and staff conditions of ser- un jt-based study well established, materials for professional training and universal availability of distance learn- 
vice make no provision for teaching Technician Education Council awards the development of a Learning Re- ing modes could generate atavistic 
such students. There will now be arc Rearet j to un it-based programmes; search Centre which could be assimi- trends in some employers, is not so 
renson to believe that Ihe necessary there is alroRdv nrovislon for students lated into the national network. On the easily disregarded. 


reason to believe that the necessary there is already provision for students tated into the national network. On the 
administrative changes will follow. to 5fu(J y 5 i n o) e units within larger other hand, there will be a need to 
Distance learning also needs a national programmes for updating and retrain- involve trade unions, industry and 
centre for co-ordination if it is to ; ng purpoS es and the type of award is commerce at oil levels and the Open 
succeed. not related to a particular pattern of University's regional network is prob- 

Open Tech should have the capacity attendance. The Russell Report made ably not nearly as strong as that of the 
to meet this requirement and to pro- suggestions about the possible de- polytechnics in this regard. In many 
vide a management and funding opera- velopment of open learning networks, cases, the polytechnics have helped to 
tion for the production of distance the Council for Education Technology cq-ordinate the activities of local col- 
learning materials, an inevitably ex- has developed an Open Learning Pro- leges, for example in relation to 
pensive business. Programmes and ject which has considerable potential, schemes leading to awards of the 
courses Will doubtlessly follow and J arK j ,h e Farther Education Staff Col- Technician Education Council and 


hich could be assimi- trends in some employers, is not so 
ional network. On the easily disregarded, 
re will be a need to The present pattern of day-release 
inions, industry and courses for young people has not been 
levels and the Open established without opposition and if 
onal network is prob- employers were to withdraw day- 
is strong as that of the release facilities because distance 
this regard. In many learning was available, this could have 
ichnics nave helped to quite advene consequences. Yet, if Ihe 
activities of local col- education and training services do not 


from the system entirely and revert to 
on-the-job training. This becomes 
even more attractive with some ot the 


’-‘.nmiwL g VTUIA.U Ul lllllO Htu vmwv «i*v 

*bole system? Although it is earty 
<tays, there is already sufficient experi¬ 
ence fo allow infonhed speculation on 
■each of these issues. • . 

First of all there are the distance 
teaming schemes operating under the 
appices'of the Tecnnfctan Education 
Council and the directed private study 
' W correspondence couites of the 
■Btisinws Education Council, These 
i nave followed naturally from the Has* 


even' more subtantial. For example, 
the Technician Education Council - 
Post Office scheme in telecommunica¬ 
tions, which involves over 30 colleges 
and as many Post Office centres, has 
over 3,000 students. 

Open Tech has been defined as a 
modest analogue of the Open, Uni¬ 
versity and to consider the likely form 


sophisticated teaching equipment now 
available. The eventual extension of 
Open Tech to include younger students 
therefore seems a distinct possibility. 


iuoav uviuauudvn --" liaw a. 

shop facilities. The Open University could 


speculative scucmcs uucicu wy w l^amingSyaternsInformaiionandUM- ^’ -r.‘*V" ' ll :’ 

leges have generally recruited well, sultancy Unit". The level ot awareness _ soohtsticated teaching equipment now 

sometimes revealing a hitherto unsus- 0 f distance and open learning needs is 

pected level of interest, while those ^aUy qu i te high. -- _. r _ ..... ,_...... 

devised to meet the specific require- _ ^ ■ therefore seems a distinct possibility, 

riients of a particular P employer are One jtfficulty wjll perhaps be grea- but at each step, a detailed analysis of 

usuaUv more predictable and ean be ter for Open Tech than for the universt- cducabona l technology equipment and lhe implications would jre needed so 

usuauy more premcMmeanu »n uc ^ Distance learning is relatively expertise and they have the advantage, u*, Inadvertent risks could be 

straight-forward when it deals with fo this context, ot being steeped in the avoided. 

rion-practlcal subjects; it is more dim- FE tradition.' Looking on the positive side, a high 

, llhtnnHnl Pnr „ amD i e cult to arrange with subjects which Since Open Tech originated' from proportion of school leavers entering 
Co 3 - make demands onlaboratoryor work- the Department of Employment 1 employment does so without any furth- 
n hfl , ■ ,Tn r M 1 ?-,mmunirr. sh°P facilities. The Open University could be assumed that Open Tech will e r education or training. If Open Tech 

i?3CUoSs has ”P cnd ® d much 'ngcntntym dews- have no problems fotrymg to .involve help to reach there young people 

ttons, which involves over 30 roiieges ^ ^ opp - ratus whicb can be employers and trade unions in Its would be a truly worthwhile 

and “ ceiMres ’ h used in the homejbut even so, diffiatl* activities. Educationists will make no achievement. As the joint MSC, BBC. 

over 3,000 stuaents. ties remain jh some subject areas. For such assumption. Although excellent reA Stod y Group reported, there is 

Open technicians the need for “hands-on externa) relations ttnefqlly exjst at also ft coordinating tuk to be done at 

m * K trim experience is even greater, Inadditioa level Of; Individurircolleges.the needs level “bringing'educators, em- 

versity and to consider, the uxeiy rorm t0 Mine basic understanding of theory, 0 f industry at large are gererally dlffi- viewers, youth workers and young pco- 
whtch Open Tech will assume it is f am jiiarily with equipment and a mea- cult to define and full collaboration themselves -together with the 
helpful to examine the implicationsof. of expertise in tne practical situa- between educationists, industrialists Eroadcasters for tasLoriented aciivi- 
some asoeclsof the umversjly'sachv.- U{m are ^ comely important. It and trade unions in the production of Kg? % r framework for 
ties. Only 10 per cent of th^ studying inevitable that Open Tech will programmes of study hard to achieve. ac Mevioa (his at present. Open Tech 
time of the average OU studentis given toarranae access for its student^ tt,c Various validating bodies, training jLjeht nrove to be the answ». 

to viewings nd listening, ^ per owKb to the practical fadlities located in boards and other organisations have fiLf ae i Colvin in his Bow Paper is 
occupiedSy systematic^dfogandlS TOUe acs and polytechnics. Far students succeeded to varying^egrees in this 

per cent by rontact with tutors^ and - n JJJ B nt employment this type of matter ot national level, hut if Open -} ne and education stotudbe combined 
rounsellors. The contecr element,, ^^nence will also be gained at the Tech is to help, solve t?rt PfblemiOf KSSvmlder on“depa“ 
nrKiftVed throuflh-attendance at Study hill DC urith thdiHorili Study tutfmnlfwmAnf. nn pwn rlnirtrmrrAlfl- n .. ' 


which Open Tech will assume, u is j ain jii ar jiy with equipment and a mea- cult to define and full collaboration 
helpful to examine the implications ioi ofexpertise in me practical situa- between educationists, industrialists 

some aspects of the university s aciivt- 1 j on are extremely important. It and trade unions in the production of 
ties. Only 10 per cent or the studying inevitable that Open Tech will programmes of study hard to achieve, 
time of the average OU student is given ^ to arrange access for its students The Various valida ting bodies, training 
to Wowing and listening, 65 per cent u to the practical facilities located in boards and other organisations have 
occupied by systematic reading ana 13 colleges and polytechnics, Far students succeeded to-varying degrees in this 
per cent by contact with tutors ana - n re 7 e vant employment this type of matter at national level, out if Open 
counsellors. The contact element, , CXD6 nence will iso be gained at the Tech is to help solve tjrt prblcms of 


prophetic; passage, “Given that there 
: . studpqis who would otherwise find 
; foemscWes withouttulfioh. cones*. 
. Pprtqencb courses have a parr to Way In 
\ ' ^provisionOf(echnidanimdeompa- 
. i. 'education.; Some forth of occa- 


u - 

LtiMiti»perto 
•vi tnnrrth^.^ 


ce and, where 

It. _IJ . 


University wpuld not have ilomlwed pracl | ca | ifeaching smiatlon; for unem 
without Ihe active participation oi p ! oyfc{ j Stu dbnts, the workface expert 
many academic staff whore first alle- * 4 vrill not exist, •• ■ 


^* sasw-rK "" ■ 


2? flffecrivfliv Will bo buying services from 

eiJucaiion. In the long tenn, and 
■ 0n nff.n ^nty if the Ulvertiflcation of Open 

!p|- T P ch rComes about,. udmintatiative 

.may be accessary. Perhaps 

dlfferoiit interests logeliler, couU?lead eiher*'If thev 

.to a more co-ordiriated.approach ; attd, dow® more happily together If they 

that in itself would he no snrall achieve* w * re properly married. 
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American 

protest 


Power and Protest In American Life 
by Alec Barbrook and Christine Bolt 
Martin Robertson, £15.00 
ISBN 0 85520 132 0 


When 1 first started studying politics nearly 
2S yean ago, the term “pressure groups" 
had not been long minted. David Boiler 
laid how, when asked about them, Clem 
Alllee replied ‘i don't, really know what 
yuu mean. Perhaps you'd hotter ask Her¬ 
bert Morrison.” Studies by Finer or 
Stewart discussed rise techniques pressure 
groups used to Influence the policy made 
by legislatures, which in France meant the 
boulHettrs tie cm and the beet growers, in 
Britain the Confederation or British Indus¬ 
try, the Trades Union Congress and the 
lord's Dny Observance Society. In 
America it meant the American Federa¬ 
tion of Lnbor-Congress of Industrial 
Organization, the National Association of 
Manufacturer*., hog-farmers and oil barons 
pressing for n 27.5 per cent depletion 
allowance, or further back in lime, pro- 
hibilionsisla and the veterans’ lobby. 

Came the turbulent sixties and nil this 
was seemingly swept awny by u tidal wave 
of demands for radical change, by youth 
and minority groups bent on making 
America over. Now two academics from 
the University of Kent have combined to 
write a book about pressure groups in 
which none of these traditional lobbies 
really make much of a show. The AFL is 
mentioned once, the CIO not at all, the 
Industrial Workers of Ihc World is listed (n 
the guide to abbreviated titles, but makes 
only one appearance in the text (under its 
full name) and then only to be dismissed 
as barely sera telling the surface. 

The CIO in the 1930s, however, surely 
did much more. Labour union tnumbaraltip 
tripled in six years, its impart on blacks 
and workers of recent ethnic origin was 
dramatic and, by raising wage levels and 
thus aggregate demand, it did more 
perhaps than any other group to speed 
acceptance of Keynesian economics and 
the concept of countervailing power. 

Yet this fa not the kind of protest the 
authors, are Interested in iradng. Instead 
. they discuss ethnic demands by black, 
Chicane, Chinese, Japanese and Indian 
Americans, plus other more recent addi¬ 
tions to. the melting pot. They also deal 
. frith the Abolitionists, .devote (wo chapters 
to the women's movement since colonial 
times, a chapter. to protest and dissent 
since ,the eighteenth century and one to 
i the difficulty "good government"-'.types 
have hid In defining the public Interest: 1 

It all makes, for a useful, often, sthnulal- 
ing, but ultimately . rather ■ bewildering 
book. For a start, the ailthofx have chosen 
(somewhat unusually for a joint effort) to. 
.write separate chapters. Differences in 
Style sod method show: Ale? Barbrook 
direct and incisive, Christine. Bolt paore 
subtle, allurive and, at times, elusive. 

.. A.rqore fundamental problem fa one:of 
definition. Ethnic group bid pressure 
group often overlap to become the same 
without any ejear distinction being drawn 
between them. Alec Bairbtook’s penult!- 
toaie chapter on radkalfaip and dissent fa a 
flfeful guide; td. the protest politics pt the 
J960S, which argues thil radical mflte- 
l.irienfa of the tefit.are.iiQl really typical of 
,'Anwricaij;pressure, groups. Why then riot 
;;i^nd equal time- on the .radical right, from 
kppw.nothing* ibjhi* Jgi- WireiHw, the' 
Jptd ot iWbhcheii.ita soy nothing of the' 
‘ ;• y. '}... "y/- 

their drnriUriah, the authors coinbino 
VWitiggeji ibnttjdicftl critics dfilfe elitfam 
■S&eefhls bock ftow rfarilrireihe'-IMdiriiiig 3 
American ’liiilltj&.fby Single' Ip tenisi. 
'groups, Pew. famt. fanj thtapyct ; 

are odd Judgments.. 

Hiss i»e : Is dismissed as of.aitiiar ‘ 
itot hrivel 

. r^aptureri .thri r Hpp» rfaUtlVSSi 

but M in fotf corirrOfied wdlreM.airefe! 
1946. <0 4'iich.Ainpdc?uj pioiett.lhfa: 


A man of influence 


Walter Lippmann and the American 

Century 

by Ronald Steel 

Bodicy Head, £8.95 

ISBN 0 370 30376 8 

by Richard Crockatt 

When Walter Lippmann died in 1974, he, or 
at least his thoughts, bad been public 
property for some sixty years. In November 
1914. already the author of two widely 
praised books and hailed by es-President 
Theodore Roosevelt ns "the most brilliant 
young man of his age in all the United 
States”, (he 2?-year-old Lippmnnn became 
a founding editor of The New Republic. 
Defying the adage that if you start at the top 
the only way you have to go Is down, 
Lippmann went on rising. In 1920 he moved 
to the editorship of Pulitzer’s New York 
World and by the early thirties, now at the 
New York Herald Tribune and author ora 
widely syndicated column, his opinion was 
something to be reckoned with In Cabinet 
offices around the world no less than over 
(he breakfast tables of the newspaper- 
reading public. Even songwriters brought 
him into Ihelr lyrics. In (he musical comedy 
Pal Joey a stripper disrobed to the lines: 
"Zip, Walter Lippmann wasn’t brilliant 
today. , When he went Into seml- 
retlreinent in 1967, his new biographer 
remarks, "it was as though an institution 
had ceased to exist.” 

Ronald Steel has immersed himself in the 
vast Lippmann archive at Yale University to 
good effect, unearthing a Lippmann more 
passionate, more varied in his personality 
and ultimately more Interesting than we hod 2 
known. Steel is sympathetic towards his w 
subject but he also has his eyes wide open. 
Lippmann's arrogance, his elitism, the < 
equivocations which sometimes underlay the ° 
smooth surface of his extraordinarily lucid . 
prose — these ore all here, and much else . 
besides. One or Steel's achievements fa to 1 
show how very human tills public institution 
was and he has done so in a way which , 
enhances Lippmann's stature. ‘ 



Walter Lippmann: “he sought Influence through the word, making a niche for himself in 
that curious middle ground where Ideas and actions meet and exchange uneasy greetings”. 


was and he has done so in a way which ^ P ^ °? n °" S 

enhances Lippmann's stature. / om h,m ' n , 0 sc ° ops : Ncvcrlhe,e f s ; 

in this account. Lippmann fa above all a HTI. ° Wn TS* 

creature of contradictions. A rationalist who ! h * ."“J* and th . e 

was impressed by the force or the irrational “ , I ( ak R ‘ Fr ° m an early dale it was In 
in human behaviour, an Idealist who felt part ^ l r ' puta,,Q " Jmvloi the ear of 

bound to accept reality as it was, a cool and J?.!Jf.C. -!*, iV S A 0P 5X" 

even repressed personality who was pushed J . , har JJ . erisl c ^ of *“*horlly. When 
to the edge of despair by a tempestuous love ^ 

affair in his middle yea is—the picture is ora ^out ~ « hic . h ; . L, PPmaan had 

man whose outward poise was not achieved J. . 1 qiYJL iSuntl,S 
without struggle. Lippmann the lover fa ef ltal 

perhaps the least familiar guise in which he ° hc 

appears In this book. Hb affair with Helen f? rppean did "° hta * *° harm 

Byrnes Armstrong, the wife of one of his Tri fi" 8 W ° f 0? 
closest friends, has all the character of a C & 

nineteenth-century fictional romance; Scott of the Manner Guardian asked 

clandestine meetings, letters Which went “2““ *? «£»“ 10 his , paper ’ 
astray and fell into the hands of Lhehusband. 1 ‘ qui,e ******** 

a grand gesture of renunciation - S"“Stall^ORwetioDiHlh(he 
Lippmann swathe would leave America Tor ^ a j d n H1 l i and ^ nyth ,h 8 *?? d ? re */ y 
ever arid live In obscurity in Europe if he 5S? 11 ,1? rece ^ ve the attention of the 
could not have her-> rejection by Ktme old L ™ ne1, ,. 

friends once the lovers had become united, * 

and departnrepf the lovers from the sceneor. a ■S! 0r »S? 1 ^ , l a, | h ? 

the crime. (Thqy moved from New York u> Hf*" a S adml " I,,ratJon - 
W«hin«rtrtn% A« c»--i i, i« _ But there was undoubtedly more than a mere 

JESSES? M Tecoup “ para,lelu,m «* bc,w « n Lip p mann 

. In tms' as hi other aspects of Lippmann's "f J*^ ^ 

career, Steel has an eye for detail which ■ SfiSfKL 1 ? 

Illuminates the central (heme of Lippmann's !9l J , °i oln l J l * sec f*J A inq “ iiy • working 
lifetime in journalism. Something of “V fo ™ uta,Ion pf A / nei J cai |. M ! ar aljT,s 


capacity, which blossomed above all in his 
later years, to suspend his profound will to 
believe in the quality of any particular 
leader. 

The contradictions Involved in 
Lippmann's role as "influential journalist" 
are nowhere more starkly revealed than in 
his relationship with Lyndon Johnson. For a 
while, after Johnson has assumed the 
Presidency, Johnson and Lippmann formed 
a cosy mutual admiration society. 
Lippmann saw LBJ as the only man who 
could turn Kennedy's vision into legislative 
reality and besides, he admired Johnson’s 
stand on civil rights. For his part, Johnson 
was grateful for Lippmann's support, not 
least because he was a "Harvard" who 
showed none ol the patronizing attitudes 
towards him of the "Harvards" associated 
with Kennedy. In characteristic fashion 
Johnson wooed Llppmartn like a lover and 
showered him with'glfts. Until, that is, the 
Vietnam war intervened and Lippmann, In 
what Steel calls "his finest hour", produced 
some of the most biting columns of his 
career. By the end of 1965, before the bulk of 
the establishment had ; woken up to the 
unacceptable face of American power, 
Lippmann was fulminating against the 
administration's imperialist designs In Asia 
which were subverting America's liberal 
tradition. Perhaps even more significantly, 
for a septuagenarian like Lippmapn who had 
al ways feared social disoider and populistic 
agitation,-he was unwilling'io condemn the 
demdnstraiats arid: draft-card burners, 
whom he felti though "misguided", should 
bis viewed sympathetically sipce they were' 
citizens of, a. nation .’‘Which expects io 


he brooked Hot the slights daWffori. Who' HWWV™*; 10 P* mum with .the: demonstrators and draft-card burners 
but Xippmann could have forced Khnuh- 2 1QW f . shakera th ® World, : whom he felt, though "misguided”, should 

chey (crpocTOone bb departure from Mas- S"* had 5J‘* 1 f c,ed h ) m » 80 iri«o wljtics. be viewed sympathetically sipcc they were' 
cqw cmihegrtri^smat the loumaliithada‘‘.i*l¥y nrd c usraalc J ohnReed had once citizens of, a. nation 'Which expects to 
thrirtaWfW iterip^imd : he.«renilSro*t ■ -fr2f a - tu 5 epr ® , - < *® m ° ri,h P^ understand what its government fa doing, 
availabhl tq Interview the party'Scfalhry a • S?.^i*l«fa fpr-eitioUonalisni and from a nation WJilch fa' rtot habituated to 
week later?, Lippmann showed. a rfi gifa r? hoWqver* ihew .was little chance. obedlenCe and to the Ida that U iriu«t listen 

rigouif ifl the productionfaf hlLpbluMd. Dn WHF fnstcgd he bo .Its superiors and dot uak.back", 

(tip d8.ysjWKcnit waidrieihe hegan iiiWnfc'i:,! Q . UB , tiio'word. maklng 1 ; Lippmann had not .always thought JJke 
product a draft for,jyp]nfbyeIeven dihijr,'.-■ W fJJ 5, 'Evefi.1p.lhe somewhat breathless 

chedkwktvar. (h& eopY «o^ej' iwdyri.’flnd/A d ®*. actions meet and , liberalism.of fafa flrst writings he had always 
' iliep hfdiurich. Butinfa day,by .daywonj. : 'y •' : • breri : M'interested! In social dlstripline as hi 

raachfnriwai afao krefleriive' iflart; nWrlier Innuence.as, f^ntTd Steel Acutely social liberation; Hfs : poricerri for social 

df bgqfawfaO wqltlhave b«a apiafesaor. j ot6ir W ^Precisely out. of his lively; 

Steel rightly give*, full weigh Hb' Uppmalm’s : S S !-!.'C!? ton for Olympian detach- , awarencri of the Irrational In politics, in a 
A PrefacttAb Mfali (lB29j; thai.'P 9 werful WPpm^ih iqiipulbur P^ee tp)Politics, where he broke rieW 

tncditaUOndh nwengpcultrireediBnlntobV fifof bf;behlnd the ground‘In hfa* employment of Fteudlah 

Ijthdttfilsor aqaqtSii^S ? lool brpbHAcaifawniSsis. h«s 

IHsit ttaari^ffittoMripfJhlbdtriitjy-:^^riossIbJUty of 

;-.Wmwifatolfib*UlI*souWiiitdrithkt6ok-W,r«lional. BuCwlth the ittvirn nt 


spontaneously from the human heart” 

With varying emphases Lippraana 
pursued this theme or disenchantment vU 
democracy through a number of books Iqh* 
middle years — The Phantom Publicum 
The Good Society (1937), and The Putt 
Philosophy (1955) — and Steel spares« 
criticism of a fundamentally illiberal sing 
in Lippmann's thought. Lippoisaa'i 
support for Wall Street lawyer John w. 
Davis in the election of 1924 rather than Ac 
Progressive Robert LaFolteue, hit 
temporizing over that cause cilibre ol the 
twenties,- the Sacco-Vanzetli ca$e, and hfa 
rejection of the New Deal in the mid-thirties 
represent the political manifestation of i 
profound philosophical and social 
conservatism. That much we knew abma 
Lippmann. Less well known is that darkest 
sjde of Lippmann—his silence on ibetatof 
the Jews who died in Hitler's death amp. 
Even after the war, when the full homnof 
the Holocaust, was revealed, Llppmun 
wrote not a word about it; curious, to raj 
the least, for a Jew. 

But perhaps not so curious, Steel suggests. 
Lippmann had always sought to ignore hh 
Jewishness. In part he was simply reiltoiai 
the characteristic posture of the uppa- 
middle class German Jew of the turn of the 
century, whose progress toward! 
assimilation was threatened by the influx of 
Polish and Russian Jews and the growth of 
antisemitism to which this gave rise. Bat 
Lippmann went to extraordinary lengths to 
circumnavigate his Jewishness, refining to 
join Jewish organizations and stating orb 
in his career that antisemitism was as much 
the fault of the Jews themselves as of 
discrimination by the gentile coramunhj. 
Lippmann’s status within the comraimiiy 
and his conservatism, particularly In hb 
middle yean, seem to be bound up with hb 
desire to shed his origins. 

Steel fa surely right that Lippmann's 
studied silence on the rate of Europe'* Jtm 
is deeply disturbing. But there is a proWta 
which tends to get submerged In Sted * 
account. Soma of Lippmann's moM 
valuable and lasting Insights, and in part¬ 
icular hfa study of public opinion, wfthod 
doubt his major contribution to poUik* 
science, are a product of the Lippmann rto 
distrusted the masses. Lippmann mayfaw 
been nt his best when he was at his nwii 
liberal, but some of his best was the prodocf 
of hfa conservatism. 

The point can be made another n*yvi* 
reference to Lippmann's treatment « 
foreign policy, which occupied much # 
attention throughout his career. Whatm»e 
him such a potent critic of America'i C®"' 
War foreign policy and of Anf?nc« 
imperialism in the sixties was his nnn’V®* 
that foreign-policy was a matter oft** 
realities of the balance of power rather tan 
of ideology. Hfa strictures on the Trajan 
Doctrine — on the type of policy*™ 

. "sounds like the tocsin of an Weo»p^ 
crusade” and sets no limits to Intcrv® 

- are no less salutary today than ihejrej . 
In 1947. But this apparently^ 
Lippmann was as far from Cold w 
revisionism as from Cold War orthodwy® ■ 
that, as Steel himself point? out, Uppm^ 
objections to American policy had un* 
do .with moral .considerations-■ 
Lippmann's analysis still has relevance^ 
it is because It fa free from the illusi«n « 
both sides. 

Ultimately Lippmann's cenlrauty^d^ 

and interpreter of the "American CemW 
. - which Steel's biography ampfaand row 
most, part brilliantly substantfat g rj£ 
much to do with the fact that, in UPPjw"". 

own >14,, >> ‘'“rtK 

survivor from the time before t|te*T*T}j 
revolutions of this century.:.... 

. raised in one epich and Hying ‘ 

Like Arnold Toynbee, whose IW 

almost exactly the same term as Llpi®^ ; 

Lippmann possessed a detaclune|«wrfj™ 

a serenlty, equivocal da It-undqubtrely . 
stemming from Hfa f q ol * ln .. .?L r l irf 
spaclops time before the g^eat ^ . 

First World - Wax*.‘Hi-wae;_?ediWd wrt ., 




izrauBh 


-jA '£■ ■ 1 




tiUuslpns of thci.iwentleih,reiuu'7:^ tfe 
Sl«lconcluda that "li. f“I'"'™ 
two Wilier Lipprtiaiinsr the man *^'^' 
out a weekly magazlne. ' 

and finally asyndJeuted 

mtssjhg a. diamine,' gnd 
' related to. JS&llJ 

. speculate on a: "longer 
future . perhejis this quality fai 
career! which Irot'hfa Bnaly^^^Jjjt 
heroic character, allows us .^°j S ,L y . hB 
!, Case pi \tn\ tn.provewilhlhgjSg^ 

' Richard CrockattWefttf# w ;! 

! e University of East Anglia. . . : 
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The landscape behind 


The role of the patron 



Essays in Eighteenth-Century English 
Literature 

by Louis A. Landa 

Princeton University Press, £11.20 and 
24.45 

ISBN 0 691 06449 0 and 01375 6 


■‘Printed on add-free paper”: that Is what 
fa publishers say about this book, and 
fan drim seems to have a certain appro- 
priilenen- Louis Landa whose essays, 
printed in various specialist journals over 
fa lut forty years, are here assembled for 
fa Princeton Series of Collected Essays, 
is, for all hb long-standing involvement in 
fa work of Swift, quite add-free. And aa 
durable as the paper he fa now primed on. 

It was right to Include him In this series, 
which offers “the best essays of leading 
scholars ... In a convenient form”, and 
which presents the essays fa photo- 
rqnoductlons of the original publications. 
An economy, the publishers explain; yet 
the effect is not of cut-price shoddiness. 
Fir from It. The old familiar type-faces 
from ELH, JEGP and others assemble 
hero as a kind of visual documentation, 
handsomely mounted, of Professor Landa'B 
appearances on the literary scene over 
many yean. Add to this a newly written 
introduction In which Professor Landa 
neatly draw? together the leading strings of 
the separate Items, and a witty index 
(‘ckxk, winding the, 140, 141; winding 
exciting to carnality, 142'; ‘emboltment 
(encasement), 145. See also prefonnation'; 
'wen, 43; j« also dropsical head’) with 
some (casing frustrations in It, and one gets 
a very respectable, not to say impressive, 
picture of the lie of the Landa land. 

And the Impression one gets fa rather 
like that of the "detail" from some, well- 
known portrait: one’s attention fa drawn to 
the landscape stretching unseen behind the 
sitter. Professor Landa fa good at back¬ 
grounds, quite justifiably seeing them as in 


many ways likely to be the most revealing 
and informative part of the picture. He has 
no wish to confront hfa chosen authors. 
Swift (who takes up half the book), Pope, 
Johnson, Sterne, face A face but expects 
rather to "place” them, to arrive at them 
obliquely via their “cultural matrix''. He 
wants to deal with their work, “not from 
the vantage point of literary merit” (an 
odd phrase, I think, suggesting that in 
some way "literary merit" is felt to be 
deceptive), but with a sense of the ways fa 
whkh “the authors assimilated and 
adapted for their own purposes pertain 
concepts and ideas from both traditional 
and contemporary culture". 

The “background or climate of opinion” 
and of shared “ideas, presuppositions, and 
conceptions”: it sounds a little old- 
fashioned, but none the worse for that, 
especially since it has nothing to do with 
loose-fitting generalizations or any vague 
“spirit of the age”, but is all sharply (even 
narrowly) specific, documented, detailed. 
Professor Landa fa interested above all in 
the “climate of economic opinion”, and he 
shows with precision and insight how this 
shapes the thought and the literary forms 
of The Drapier's Letters and A Modest 
Proposal, how it affects our undemanding 
of Belinda and the society depicted fa 7he 
Rape of the Lock, and how it can correct 
our misapprehensions about Swift’s per¬ 
sonal life. Other essays (on the “Shandean 
Homunculus" and on the "An of Flying" 
fa Johnson's Raaelas) display as secure a 
grasp of the scientific thought of the time 
os of economics, and deploy it with an 
Infectious relish for its more bizarre ele¬ 
ments. 

inherent fa all the essays is a scholar’s 
patient determination to keep working 
towards correction and clarification. “A 
better balanced conception of Swift”, “a 
more accurate conception of Swift’s 
character”, “a more accurate and balanced 
conception": these are the constantly 
recurring motifs. And they Bre paralleled 
by hfa concern for what careless or less 


well-informed readers will be likely la be 
missing: “a dimension not immediately 
evident”, an aspect “hitherto little known 
or regarded", “rich implications and con¬ 
notations not evident to our generation". 
No doubt some of the "corrections” now 
seem supererogatory. In 1946, when his 
essay on Swift was published in English 
Institute Essays, it was still necessary (and 
quite controversial) to resist the reading of 
Swift as an Insane misanthropist. Now it fa 
almost necessary to redress the balance yet 
Bgafa. At least it would not now seem 
appropriate io look, as Landa was doing in 
1946, for an emphasis on “Swift's zest for 
life, hfa vitality, and the playfulness of his 
mind”. 

There Is something arid-free in tlifa 
scholar’s care to get It right, something 
that leads him awny from ihe problematic, 
the disturbing, the complicated. He tells us 
that “one looks In vain beneath the violent 
language (of Swift) and the energy of the 
satire for any views . . . that were not 
being voiced by hundreds of Anglican 
clergymen". But that fa to unvoice the 
voice, and to allow the vary excellence of 
the scholarship to reduce ihc irreducible 
Individual genius. Similarly hfa shrewd per¬ 
ception of the economic implications of 
Belinda os the "consumer” of imparted 
luxury goods tends in the long run to 
deflect us from the poem’s inner Mnznrl- 
can ambiguities to n more bland external 
rending. 

Yet, after all, whatever fa as learned, 
scrupulous, uneccenlric, informative, 
amused and appreciative as the essays in 
this book will certainly last, and quite 
justifies Ihe publishers in looking out for 
materials of "strength and durability" in 
which to bind It. 


John Preston 


John Preston t* professor of English nt the 
University of Warwick. 


Did society kill Roger Ackroyd? 


form and Ideology in Crime Fiction 
by Stephen Knight 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 28876 9 

' Detective Fiction: a collection of critical 
earays 

edited by Robin W. Wlnka 
Prentice-Hall, £6.45 and £3.20 
ISBN 0 13 202689 8 and 202671 6 

"Not much has been written about crime 
fiction" fa the: first sentence of Stephen 
. Knight's book. But It has. In America, 
Kpedally, the academic study of crime 
Briioo has been In progress for decades, 
jferzun 4hd Taylor's Catalogue of Cr^ne 
(1971) and Hubin’k Bibliography of Qrlme 
Fktion, 1749-1975 (1979) are only the 
most -authoritative documents to have 
surfaced from an industry that reached Its 
rarlier peak in Howard Haycraft's Murder 
for Pleasure in, 1941. 

: Mon of this,writing has been, even' more. 
■ , worthless than ihe'slaple detective story it 
. t . hu taken as its subject, and Robin Winks's 
mihokwy contains sOmo of the really silly , 
.■i (Dorothy. Sayers’s “Aristotle, on 

', “Elective plot Ion", for example) as well as 
. lood ones (Auden's “ Guilty Vlcsrege" 
". Barzutfs; “Detection and the Literary 

' fwr')*. '* 

, : if ^' iden * nd Barzurt are dismissed by 
Wright on the very first.pag? of Farm apd 
: >>. [(feotoz)', Nqt for him Auden’S suspicion 
: f*l"lMlypictti reader of detective stories 
*MDte myself, a person who suffers from e 
• • ol- sin";. or Barzun's cjalm that 


••••• .t-'t-iwii h pgr excellence ttio romance pi 
• nthWi) . -These , are. typical"bourgeois 
:. of;detective fiction,- which do 

.tnbre ’ thati flaiter theft authors’ 
^PtiohSiMhat lndivlduil human 
■; :V^ p * c, . 0u,ne si I* the ■ ideal !■ subject, of 
>; - For Knight It i* riotT-parffouIariy 

dMective sVoiy^’AfterBll,%ai fa 
f ?P t ?®j? cl « d fea;crirae 1 and a crime is ooiy 
*•': thread fa a complex pattern of social 

• - i^J^The solution of a crime becomes oo 
v «po*urq Of-the social dynamics tbai lpd to 
’tadfotatent .ol thq,criminal 

1 \, V .J# • . .; , 


becomes the collective responsibility ot 
society as a whole for the crime be has 
committed.' 

That, Knight argues, is what modern' 
detective stories should be showing. In fact, 
as he Ib quick to point out, hardly any of 
them do. More worrylngly (for Knight), 
their unwillingness to do so from the 
mid-Victorian period onwards contrasts 
markedly with the more mature analysis of 
crime and punishment revealed in one of 
the very first crime stories. Godwin’s Caleb 
Williams. In this novel the author rejects the 
“one-to-one conflict” preferred by modern 
crime writers, showing, by contrast,"how 
deeply Individualistic, how fully subjective 
In basis, are the later crime stones which 
rely so heavily oh single conflicts to realize 
the fictional idea of crime ronlror . In 
Knight’s view this approach to the detection 
of crime in fiction should have been used as 
a model for later practitioners of the genre. 

Caleb Williams hovers persistently fa die 
background, of Knlghfa nnalysfe of later- 
crime’.stories by Doyte) Cnrislfa, 
Chandler and McBairi. But not so much as a 
(good) influence as a corrective—to their 
. socially irresponsible approaches to the 
subject. For all of these writers build into 
the structures of their ptories bourgeois 
Ideological assumptions which trivialize the 
Study Ofcrfawas it really Mod as it reaKyk 
Investigated by modern professional police 
forces. Even McBaln, exemplar of the 
“serious" police , story, uses the 87th 
Precinct,; "a convincingly bureaucratic, 
well-equipped, 7.: force”, to Solve crimes 

arising , oil df (Herders In persona 
relationships rathe* than organizedI fcrimfaal 
Anri our lnt"««t In thi character* 


SlndiYidunfcops far outwelghsany Interest 
we mlgiii take In the lippersonal 
technological proredores that ron«»UW the 
real rtufe and boll) or crime detection. 

Jf J could' believe this, l should enjoy 

McBatn’s noveMgoOd dealmorp than I dp. 

For an aiwnwtlye explanation, for jhc 

, triviality pf much dotecllw 
: the defectives nre too fttife subordinated to 
die Impertbtal of dcwctloii. but 

':thai thev> conform excessively, to 
! stereotyped ,Wces of wha* they should be 


like. This is as true or the hard-boiled, 
soft-centred American dick as it is of the 
Saycrs/Allingham arislorratic sleuth. 

Knight's commentary on character is 
significantly weaker than his ability to 
Isolate soda! and moral patterns. Given his 
anti-humanist bias, he has interesting things 
to say about Ihe evolution of the crime novel 
in Its social/formal aspect. Bui his 
observations on character are rendered 
almost wholly worthless by the application 
of what he calls Freudian analysis of | 
character viewed in the light of the 
novelists' bourgeois individualist 
obsessions. Hence the nonsense he writes 
about the Sjierlock Holmes stories: Jabez 
Wilson's house being penetrated through 
ihe back passage, for example: or Victor 
Halherl/s thumb, even Jephro Rucastle’s 
neck; as "well-known phallic objects". 

The best modem crime Action does not 
escape, from obsession of this kind by 
elevating police investigative procedure Io 
ihe level of pure lecbnotegy and 
. Instead, it -humanize*’dpttlfe. 6f private 
Investigation and private crime that have 
always been the' staple of Ihe genre. 
Comically in Colin Watson, seriously in 
P.D. James, obsessively in Margaret Millar, 
it satisfies the Impulse to work opt s puzzle 
that wuat the centreof.the"aqIden Age’ 1 
defective alary, at the limo "* “ 
demonstrate* that whit might at first look 
like n puzzle turns out to be more or a 
problem, ahuman problem, y 

Fortonmely for its raiders, the detemlve 
story fa «lll "rooted.fa the Individualistic 
(merest In personal betrayal : nnd 
: conditioned by the... pragmatiiro Of wn- 
. inriirinrarv liberal humanfam" that Knighl 


- finds so offensive. In lho» il feenrt to 

me id have a bright future ahead tir ft. but 
not one that will be looked forward to with 
much pleasure by ivmpaihctic reader*, of 
Form] and Ideology tn Crfrhc Fktkni. 

; v • Patrick Swlt)den 

Patrick Swtnden It senior lecturer in English 
at tlte University of Manchester. 


Patrons and Musicians of the English 

Renaissance 

by David C. Price 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 

ISBN 0 521 22806 9 


Musical patronage fa late Tudor and Jaco¬ 
bean England fa a large topic which In 
recent yean seems to have attracted only 
rather meagre scholarly attention. Probably 
(he most substantial contribution has been 
that of Walter Woodflll who devoted a 
detailed and authoritative chapter io the 
subject in his classic study, Musicians in 
English Society from Elizabeth I to Charles 
I, published nearly thirty yean ago. 

The ramifications to the subject arc 
many and varied; they include the effects 
of the Reformation on the employment of 
musicians, the range of musical education 
(such as it was) available to different 
classes in the community, ihe technical and 
economic problems ot early music publish¬ 
ing, and the influence of immigrant musi¬ 
cians, particularly from Italy, on native 
styles and skills in composition. So diverse, 
in fact, are the associated areai of Interest 
that (ho entire field of Investigation could 
well prove equally rewarding to the sodnl 
or economic historian ns to the music¬ 
ologist. 

Unhappily, however, front the musician's 
point t»f view, the direct documentary evi¬ 
dence of patronage all loo often proves to 
be disappointingly, if understandably, 
imprecise and unrevraling. Dedications by 
composers of their published works to 
named patrons often proside valuable 
clues about personal interrelationships, but 
only rarely do they venture sufficiently far 
beyond the stage of floweiy compliments 
to allow clearly bow genuine were the 
declared musical interests and accom¬ 
plishments of the dedicatee. Similarly, 
household records of the period coniain a 
host of indications of musical activity in 
progress—payments to teachers and per¬ 
formers, the purchase of Instruments or 
strings, the supply of "nether stocks" for 
the singing boys—but stop considerably 
short of revealing details about the actual 
music which was performed, or the stan¬ 
dard of performance attained; nor, in most 
cases, do they disclose Ihe identity of the 
composers and perFormera involved, a soli¬ 
tary and interesting exception being the 
madrigal 1st, John WUbye, whose intimate 
association with the Kytson family is well 
attested. 


In this new study of the subject David 
Price has produced a detailed and eleg¬ 
antly written account In which he has gone 
some considerable way to overcome these 
difficulties by extending the starting-point 
of hb investigations back Into early Tudor 
pre-Re formation times, thus giving them 
an altogether deeper perspective. He has 
much interesting information to Impart 
about the ways in whkh the general stan¬ 
dard of muskal literacy was gradually 
raised during the course of the century, 
and how the nobility and the new “upper 
gentry”, through contacts nude at univer¬ 
sity, in the Inna of Court or on “grand 
toura" abroad, progressively acquired prac¬ 
tical as well as theoretical skills in music. 

In order to become effective as patrons 
they themselves had first to become cog¬ 
noscenti, and Dr Price does well to explore 
In so much detail the paths by which they 
endeavoured to attain this goal. Less origi¬ 
nal Is hfa treatment of the preserved 
records of the grea^ provincial households 
of the period—those, for example, situ¬ 
ated at Hengrave, lngatestnne, Welbeck, 
Chatswonh, Hardwicke and Longjeat. 
Though he is able to amplify considerably 
the earlier listed findings of Woodflll he 
reaches few strikingly new or convincing 
conclusion!. On the other hand his obser¬ 
vations about the way in whkh domestic 
musk wni probably fostered nearly os 
avidly in Protestant households os in 
recusant Catholic ones point significantly 
towards the parallel cultivation of music In 
the private chambera of the Puritans dur¬ 
ing the Commonwealth. And he also 
makes an inle resting and valuable point 
when he asserts that the very cosiness of 
the patron-musician relationship, together 
with the rather old-fashioned Italians 
which many of the gentry held about Ihe 
indelicacy (from the "courtly code” point 
of view) of publication, and even of public 
performance, did much to inhibit the early 
and natural growth in this country of a 
stable musical profession. 

The brief account* which ihc author 
provides of the aristocratic families 
involved, together with genealogical tables 
and location maps, are neatly done, (bough 
one might question the wisdom of using 
near-contemporary maps (taken from 
Christopher Saxon's Adas of England and 
Wales, 1615, and doubtless somewhat 
expensive to reproduce) whkh, though 
deddedly decorative, are extremely testing 
to the eyesight. 

Basil Smailman 


Basil SmaUman is professor of music at the 
University of Liverpool 


A Stevenson guide 


The Prow Writings of Robert Louis 

Stevenson! a guide 

fay Roger G. Swearingen 

Macmillan, £15.00 

ISBN 0 333 27652 3 

A by-product of a forthcoming biography, 
Roger G. Swearingen's The Prose Writing? 
of Robert Louis Stevenson: a guide gives a 


year-by-ycar account of Stevenson’s work¬ 
ing life. • 

Presented as an expanded bibiograpby 
(and closely based on an earlier PhD thesis) 
this is a surprisingly readable and certainly 
invaluable Baedeker to the tortuous terrain 
of Stevenson's many drafts, projects and. 
collaborations, as well as to his published 
work. 

Brian Morton 


Dealing with risk 

The planning, management and acceptability 
of technological risk 

Richard Griffiths editor 
0 7190 0819 0 £11.50 A pril _ 


Politicians and defence . 

Studies in the formulation of British defence 
poHqy . ' 

IF Beckett and John Gooch editors ' 

0 7190 0818 2 . illustrated Elfl.SO approx April 


The Lake Counties from 1830 to the mid- 
tvventleth certtury 

j o; Marshall and J K WAlttm/ 

0 7190 0824 * Illustrated £13,50 . May . 

Manchester University Press : 

Oxford Road MartchfiBier M139pL 1 
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Awaiting appraisal 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENTS n 


Minister for the media 


A Primer on Ethnomolhurfology 
by Kenneth Leltcr 
Oxford University Press, £3.25 
ISBN 0 19 502629 2 

ll is now 14 years since Unrfinkds Studies 
in Eihnamcilwdologv established a pre¬ 
sence within sociology and the lime lias 
surely coinc for a serious appniih.il of the 
perspective iind its achievements. Thai 
such au appraisal is so late in arriving 
may be seen ns a result hath of the 
sutaiancc of ethnomcthuilolugy and ihe 
manner of its arrival. 

Ethnomethodnlugy emerged during the 
heady days of the line sixties, propelled 
on a wave of enthusiasm among students 
who believed that it gave theoretical ex¬ 
pression to the idealistic delusion that 
social reality is totally und unresistingly 
malleable. With such a provenance, it 
was understandably viewed with some 
scepticism in inure senior sociological iir- 
eles and this scepticism hardened into 
hostility when the upstart was perceived 
to have offered two powerful constit¬ 
uencies within the discipline. The quniili- 
tniive researchers were dismayed at the 
engendering of an insistent focus on fai¬ 
lures of objectivity arising mu or ilic 
application of l|u until alive techniques 
which, although well known to practition¬ 
ers as ••technical difficulties'', were pre¬ 
viously less well under si I Kid by consumers 
(including u growing population of sociol¬ 
ogy studentsMeanwhile, in the com¬ 
manding heights of the discipline, tradi¬ 
tional theory groups resented 
ethnomethndologically inspired uiiucks on 
the scientific status of their concepts ' 
while the new breed on politically engtigi 
theorists, a plentiful species during this 
period, disliked the npnlitic.il and 
apparently trivial nature of ethnometho- 
ilulogicnl investigations. Hostilities J 
peaked in 1975 when the presidents or \ 
both the British and the American 
Sociulogic.il Associations devuted sub- ■ 
slantial portions of their presidential \ 
addresses to attacks on ihe prodigal. . 

It is unlikely that Garfinkel has laken ] 
pleasure in this unintended coup de rc.m- ‘ 
dale. A man of the highest standards of ! 
intellectual conduct, sensibility and c 
aspiration, he has never courted con¬ 
troversy nor has he intervened in the 
critical fracas "about" cthnqmeihodulogy „ 
generated in Ihe hurly-burly of the last * 
decade. In fact it is noteworthy thtiL in 
the course of the fray. Garfinkel’s own f 
foundational work has rarely been syste- 
tnaticolly discussed. Instead, variously dc- \. 
graded simulacra of his complex thought 
have been the objects of contention. This s 
outcome, the natural product of the sheer 
difficulty of. Garilnkel's work together 
with the urge —- among supporters and. ” 
detractors alike — towards polemic sim- Ji 
plkiiy or bowdlerized "relevance", found if 


its mini sophisticated expression m 
Cicnurcl's brilliantly propagandist empir¬ 
ical Invest igatinns. 

The net result of these developments Is 
_ a widespread failure to umletstund Gar- 
s finkel’s thcnretienl endeavours. Since Ihe 
early forties he has laboured relentlessly 
s to give coherent theoretical expression to 
the intricute, reticulated relationships 
j through which judgments of fact arc 
perinea ted by the demands of social soli- 
; dnriijr. Although this insk has been nn 
Ihe socjulogical agenda since Marx and 
Diirkhcim, Ihe response to Garfinkcl's 
writings exhibits a general failure tu grasp 
. even ihe constituent elements or the 
I problem. fFur example, the dethrone 
, mcnl of "ralinnality" us u central descrip 
i vc/prescrip live device of sociological 
theorizing has already generated the best 
pari of -In years' confused debate.) 
Moreover, major und tangible results of 
Garfinkcl's initiative - in the sociology 
of action and intcraciiun and. more re¬ 
cently. in the sociology of science - likewise 
remain mure or less iinavniluhle to (lie 
sociological mainstream. A first goal of 
»nv introduction will he to describe and j 
place in context these basic dimensions of 
ihe Clhiinmethodological programme. 

Unhappily, Kenneth Letter's Primer is 
ji°t a reliable guide lu the motivating 
issues of cllinonictliudolugicjl inquiry. In¬ 
fluenced. peril ups. by the prospect of an 
American undergraduate audience. Loiter 
has produced a superficial and repetitious 
summary of some of the central themes 
of Garfinkel's writings (common-sense 
knowledge, indexicality. accounting prac- , 
lices. and so onjwhich. irritatingly, presents 
them entirely shorn or their sociological 
and epistemological contexts and implies 
tiunv The net efrcct is of a series of 
miniscule demons! rations whose purpose 
umi value are neither thoroughly de¬ 
scribed nor convincingly argued for. In 
the process, the major research streams 
within ethnomcthodulogy are neither 
identified nnr described (the omission of 
a substantial and up-to-date account or 
conversation analysis is particularly glar¬ 
ing). while die urigins of the movement 
arc depicted, grotesquely, ns a marriage 
between Husserlinn phenomenology and 
Chomskiun linguistics. 


, Power Without Responsibility: Ihe 
. press and broadcasting In Britain 
by James Curran and Jean Seaton 
Fonlana, £2.95 
1 ISBN 0 00 634638 J 

Charting the development of media policy 
is at least as complicated a task as charting 
the development of the media themselves. 
The very idea of such a comprehensive 
policy in this country has not, in fact, been 
generally accepted. Newspapers, sound 
broadcasting, television and the film 
Industry have been investigated and dealt 
with In radically different and often con¬ 
tradictory ways, and oae of the most 
illuminating chapters In Curran and Sea¬ 
ton's rather slanted survey deals with 
some of (he contradictions. It was mislead¬ 
ing. though for various reasons under- 
( slandabic. to treat separately what should 
have been treated together. Curran and 
Seaton reveal all the linkages. 

Since, however, they are both involved 
or have been involved with Labour Party 
study groups, their detailed proposals for 
reform, set out tidily in their last chapter, 
are familiar enough already. Their object 
Is to achieve a "unified policy for com¬ 
munications” pursued by a single Ministry 
of Communication, Arts and Entertain¬ 
ments, ACE. (What about science?) Such 
a mammoth ministry, which It is easy to 
satirize even before it comes into exis¬ 
tence, would cover a number of fields not 
dealt with at length in this book, notably 
book publishing, libraries, theatres and 
sports. At best it sounds like an Orwellian 
monstrosity, and although the case for it li 
presented In terms of "rationalization" to 


facilitate “the development of an inte¬ 
grated policy", to call what is proposed in 
this book "rationalization" is an absurd 
misnomer. The Minister, backed by a host 
of civil servants, would be dealing with an 
impossible range of assignments and 
would take up a disproportionate amount 
of parliamentary time, not necessarily on 
topics identified by Curran and Seaton. As 
Ihe Minister moved from rationalization to 
control (doubtless via guidance), he would 
be under perpetual fire, and if he were to 
seek to control either in the name of effi¬ 
ciency or Ideology he would offer real 
threats to individual and group freedom. 

There are no resonances in this book, 
no backward references to Milton or to 
Mill. In so far as specifically British ele¬ 
ments in a tradition are identified, they 
are related not to freedom of expression 
but to public service. The enemy is seen 
not as bureaucracy but as profit. This is 
one approach to the problems of com¬ 
munications history, but only one, and 
alternative approaches are dealt with very 
sketchily. 

In the detailed reform proposals, too, 
there are many threats to individual and 
group freedom hidden away behind a sus¬ 
piciously bland facade. There are also 
many smooth assumptions about how a 
hypothetical alternative system would 
operate. Given what is happening to 
higher education policy, how can the 
authors seriously suggest that BBC licence 
fees should be replaced by a quinquennia] 
award from Parliament? Given what is 
happening to health and social security 
policy, how can they seriously suggest that 
structural reforms strengthen quality? 
Given the power of vested interests, how 
can they seriously suggest that nominated 


represenatives on boards of 
would make the boards work be£?2 
hint of blandness would dUaprar^ 
course, not only In the ev em of jffij 
tal ,on of their proposals but duR 
b tier debates which would precedcK 
bitterness would not simply be engeaC 
by threatened vested interests: hS 
reflect different values on the paid 
people seriously concerned with Intert*. 
ration of the public Interest. - 

Some of the reform proposals are tea 
ible enough and would strengthen fa 
interest. Others are based more oo sM 
don than on experience. Moreover, s4 
there is some talk in the book of thecas, 
parative experience of other emuftia 
that experience Is not rifled systeouflalh' 
instead, odd elements from other mc&i 
systems are picked out for Import. Wfo 
there Is an appeal to British history the 
history Is selective and on occasion fares* 
rate. Highly debatable theses are the a* 
planks of the argument. Where fa 
authors succeed preeminently Is in dul¬ 
ling complacency. 

The present situation Is so imutjfa. 
tory that we shall hear far more abet* fa 
topica raised in this book. Some tt vy r tfri 
points are made with remarkable eliriij, 
and there Is enough good quotation lore¬ 
tain counter-theses. As Stuart Hall pstft 
"ideas are not self-sufficient, their rood He 
elsewhere". It is always useful to Dm 
from the branches to the roots. 

Asa Brfp 

Lord Briggs is provost of Htawr 
College, Oxford. 




It is disappointing to note these and 
other inadequacies in the author'!, pre¬ 
sentation of the cihiiomeihodotogicnl cor¬ 
pus. Taken collectively, they add up-to a 
lunher determent of the provision of-a 
text which would furnish a satisfactory 
introduction to the domain for under¬ 
graduates and their teachers. 
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John Heritage is lecturer 
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- casej, so as to reveal the emerging pattern 

?. f I organization among membere of 
■ ™r, “St* to London (many of 

whom had previquriy been settled in East 
>Mrica). He shows how, on their arrival, 
they confronted an existing set of economic 
opportunities, which they evaluated and 
exploited in terms of their India-derived 
merchant ideology: The outcome has been 
1 :, of i series of economic statuses 

(mainly entrepreneurial, apart from whlte- 

' , i?*’ 80me enemal. others internal 

■ tojhek community) through which Patl- 
daft advance in forms of wealth and pre- 
slige. The resultant "ethnic boundary" 
to fleets the way that Palldan have chosen to 
exploit-certain economic tiiches within the 

iSSFdSfi s^tonment qf British 
Tambs-Lyche emphasizes that stich 
an outcome la a specific synthesis of idcojo- 

araun^t to lhe minority. 

KSw ? UeS, 0ni and tha, it is "O way 

reducible 1 ° a general stage,in,a procen of 
’5&" n ^v of ibdal exciu- 

9f theoretical per-‘ 

; jPWlivei of TarobS^LychVs. Short study for 

ift-hlj cortplu- 
^ ‘gjprttorv with Slkhs : is ern . 
lightening. Hdweg*, sfody.inuitratea how/ 
m the absence of a- . Ideol^y*'^ 

ig ,16 ‘jpuntie' 
ht foctpHes. ’ 
os -of a. dlf-; - 
nqlp bound- ; 
IntegrtitfoniSt 


peacilces of forming Indian 
Aisociations and of leiiure.use 
What la missing from ThaW-jo** 
model is adequate recognition of the 
. .tural factors operating outside ihe riW 
boundary. - ■ 

Nevertheless, his adopt km of 
essentially a Weberian "acdoo" 

Uve highlights ethbldty as a Wj 
phenomenon that is'central to foe 
majority-minority rclatiorif—-Indudiogto 
course ihelr variation and future lu 
lempdrary Britain. . ‘ 

; RobinO^kW 

Robin Oakley Is lecturtr in ■ todabff * 
Bedford College, Loridoh.- 

: History oiil the inajp ^ 

"The neolithic revolution”, "Thefo ffi*?! 
cconrimy at its itelghl”, "TheSaliici^ 
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tlori af Jflban 1 ' are four of thc SS ruW 6 ” 1 
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A vital branch of analysis 


Calculus 


Pirtial Differential Equations and Hti- 
berl Space Methods 
bu Karl E. GOstafson 
Wiley, £10-®® 

ISBN 0 471 04089 4 

Analyse Theory of Partial Differential 

Equations 

by D. h. Colton 

Pitman, £24.00 

ISBN 0 273 08462 3 

The origins of the subject of partial dif¬ 
ferential equations He in the efforts made 
ceanirta ago to provide a mathematical 
analysis of various physical phenomena, 
efforts which resulted in the discovery of 
partial differential equations related to 
[lie phenomena. Much of the early work 
was focused upon the exhibition of exact 
solutions of special equations, such as 
[ 4 place's equation, the heat equation and 
die wave equation, which play a promi- 
* nent rile in physical questions; and this 
preoccupation, natural though it was in 
those days, inevitably led to the decidedly 
experimental appearance which the sub¬ 
ject had until the present century. 
Another characteristic of this early work 
was its concentration upon linear equa¬ 
tions, partly because of their intrinsic 
interest but also because the non-linear 
equations which more accurately de¬ 
scribed some physical phenomena were 
deemed to be too difficult to study and so 
were linearized. 

Today (he position is radically different 
and the subject now has a sense of pur- 

C lacking from the earlier work; non- 
r equations still present severe diffi¬ 
culties, but progress has been made on a 
wide and rapidly expanding front. All this 
has been achieved by the abundant use of 
topology, algebraic topology, global 
ualysis and, of course, functional analy¬ 
sis. both linear and non-linear; and ihe 
■(erection with these topics has so often 
Iwn oj a symbiotic nature that it may 
now fairly be claimed that the theory of 
partial differential equations occupies q 
position of central importance in modern 
pore mathematics, while still retaining its 
traditionally significant links with the 
physical sciences and forging new and 
Mi more Important connexions with Ihe 
utaral sciences. 

Dopite this,, the subject occupies a 
*jrMge position in the British mathema- 
scene. Many of those with interests 
■ applications feel that the more recent 
“jto[*tical developments, with their 
ttiptiasis on existence, uniqueness and 
palliative behaviour of solutions of par- 
differential equations, and their use 
« tools' from diverse parts of pure 
jMtbematlcs, are not for them. Naturally 
wre are several conspicuous exceptions, 
rj*™ too many remain content with the 
“wfuale methods and -standards of 
proof of bygone ages. Moreover, the pure 
■aihemaiical view is often that the sub- 
f® * P*n of applied mathematics or 
toP“**nng rather than a vital branch of 
““yris. Prejudices like this are formed 


at the undergraduate level, for must stu- methods of solution (sqvjration ul vari- *. s ,! ■ u . .. .. . 

dents meet partial differential equations ah, c s . Green's function met hods and 'J" 11 ' 1 t r,,m lhl ‘ MrtWllce °l“ in rough 
only in an applied, non-rigorous context, variational techniques) mid physical on- *' lil nlni-'lcciith eenlurj 
remaining ignorant of its intimate cunnc- sidcrulions, to a vciv brief discussion of !•>' Herman H. Gnldstine 


remaining ignorant of its intimate cunnc- sidcruliuns, to a very brief discussion of !•> Herman H« Golllsthic 
xions with modern analysis. This curly bifurcation theory. Thu other chapter Springer, SSI.HU 
conditioning reaps its inevitable reward uses the separation of variables method ISBN 3 540 90521 9 

with postgraduates, many or whom steer a vehicle for the development tri .- - 

clear of the subject in the belief that it is Fourier series, variational and numerical i, must surelv be lime : 


with postgraduates, many or whom steer 
dear of the subject in the belief that it is 
nothing more than a disreputable farrago 
of tricks, devoid or intellectual interest. 
Such altitudes arc in striking contrast 


courier senes, variational and numerical |, musl surely be lime for u "Son of 
techniques, and contains a few puges on Tuilhunlcf" since that famous history, a 
scattering theory. honk which is surprisingly to he found in 


of tricks, devoid of intellectual interest, scattering theory. l„ M ,k which is surprisingly to he found in 

Such altitudes are in striking contrast The book successfully conveys some of man y malliemalicol libraries which make 
with those common ahroad; in Paris, for t h c flavour of modern work, but it makes lw pwtaiwms i‘> cnveihig history, is now 
example, the suhject is one of the most ra ih cr severe demands on the reader, or ,2U I ikc ils 1'imous predecessor, 

popular for postgraduate study, and is a , | ca5l nil the applied reader of the kind ,hK llL “ w hl,,,k is * 1 P»aclilioner in the 

clearly seen as a fascinating topic with a he envisages', who would he faced whit «' h K’»:i '-“'icr than a profession ill hist, man. 

very healthy interaction with other bran- the alternatives of either inking u ureal I Tllis sl,,uvs tlcnrl > in the excellence of the 

ches of mathematics. deal on tmu or snemlinu much time l«hnicul discussion, hut lint, il is pieasd.it 


cs oi matnemaucs. deal on trust, or spending much time . , 

A contributory factor to this dismal filling in gaps in his mathematical know- lo m,lc » ‘ [1 “ n .k ^ l,uie l ‘> lo 
story is the quality of textbooks on partial ledge. For example, thc treatment or sources. And if ,hcre J',P“ r ^ a f | , 

differential equations written in English: Lebcsgue spaces, distributional delta- J 6 * 51 * ,f 1^7.hit 

until comparatively recent times, with a lives. Sobolev spaces and the continuous interpretation than of detailed st ry. 
few outstanding exceptions, writers on spectrum, to take u few topics at random. “ rncc * c " rl 1 
this topic huve not been conspicuously is very brief indeed; und the cumulative The hunk is concerned with the analylt- 
succcssfui in presenting it attractively und clfocl or having lu find nut enough uhuut cal theuiy. so il omits the early geometers 
with precision. Up to thc early IQ?Us such matters to apprcciutc thc book prop- like Pappus (and, apocryphal ly. Dido, 
there were the old classics, sueh as eriy, even with thc help of the exercises Ouccn of Carthage, who is supposed ti» 
Methods of Mathematical Phvsks by scattered throughout thc text, might well have solved the isoperimcirieal problem 


story is the quality of textbooks on partial 
differential equations written in English: 


Methods of Mathematical Physics by scattered throughout the text, might well have solved the isoperimcirkul problem 
Courant and Hilbert [hut the original be too much for the .mathematically un- —lo determine the greatest urea enclosed 
1937 German version of volume two is in sophisticated student. Of course, those by u curved line of given length— when 
muny ways to he preferred to the much well prepared would know all this mute- she had an ox-skin cm ii|> Into thin >n ips 
later English version, which omits many rial, hut prohahly they would he directed which were laid in :i semi circle), 
of the must interesting nnd seminal annly- to more comprehensive accounts of the j ( hcgtns %ilh p t . rnint ' s principle in 
licnl parts), a few more modern classics, theory; other renders might be loo dtf|KH- v . n [ a -j^e problem here is n typical one 
such as HSrmander's Linear Ptirtial Dif dent upon inspiring supplementary- lec- suhieet - to cive u rule that deter- 


latcr English version, which omits many 
of the must interesting nnd seminal analy¬ 
tical parts), a few more modern classics, 
such as Hfirmander's Linear Partial Dif¬ 


ferential Operators, which presents u large [ares by a gifted instructor for this book. 


amount of material most efficiently in 
relatively few pages (perhaps too effi¬ 
ciently tor most readers’ comfort) arid a 
great number of lesser books, possibly 
stimulating but not really concerned over¬ 
much with questions of precision or 
proof. Forlumiiely thc position is impro¬ 
ving. and over the past few years there 
has been a steady trickle of books which 
seek to lake a seriously analytical 
approach lo Ihe subject. 


interesting though it undeniably is. to be 
unhesitatingly recommended for course 
adoption. 


It begins with Fermat's principle in 
optics. The problem hen- is u typical one 
in the suhject - lo give u title llnil deter¬ 
mines the actual path ol n r;iy of light in u 
refracting medium with vuri.ible refractive 
Index ns licing (hut path of all possible 
ones starting und fin idling in given j win is 


Colton’s book is much more self- for wliich some quantity is n minimum In 


contained, but is solely concerned with fact, ill l-cnmit's case, the quiuitiiy h the 
-(he rntlicr specialized putt of the theory lime taken, n fact which depends un the 
amenable tn the use of complex function influence of the refrueiive index on Ihe 
theory and typified in the research lilcra- speed; but thc general situation is that u 
turc hy the work of R. P. Gilbert und the numlwr is calculated for u Used choice of ■' 
author. After two chapters devuted to certain function (determining the curve in 


maximum principles for elliptic and para- 


The two books under review form part bolic equations. Phragmfin-Lindelflf pnn- 


qnestion) und the function which makes 
the nnmltcr least This is u significant 
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of (his trickle, and of them Gustafson's riples and Harnack inequalities, chapters generalization of the usual calculus prob- 
takes the broader view: his staled aim is three und four deal with the anaiylicilv of lvm. in which u number is ealculaieri for a 
to provide n satisfactory introduction to solutions with analytic coefficients und given fixed number, and that fixed nunttar 
partial differential equations and Hilbert Ihe problems or unique continuation of is to be found that r " ak “ ^ .^ L t ^7j 
space methods at the undergraduate these solutions, these results he.ng used number least. So rt Is mrt surpris.ng to flnd 
level while at the same time exposing the in chapter five tu establish Runge approx- that the first deep investigationi is that of 
basic Tdeis of'The^Tubjcct to graduate imatfon theorems. Chapter six provides Nita.inMhterilWxMri 
students of mathematics und to other in- an introduction to the theory of pseudo- least resistance in motion through j fluid, 
terested scientists, yet resisting the temp- analytic functions, and Ihe final two chap- B|ll {, realty half a century later, 
tation to be carried away by topics, such ters deal with the prototype improperly n Euii-r. that a general, theory, as well 
as functional analysis, which play n prom- posed problems, the backwards heat av jhe cunning solution of .special prob- 


Inenl rAIe in the exposition. He sees the equation, handled by logarithmic convex- ] e[n5i bcg an to take shape. This In turn 
prerequisites for reading the book as cal-' Hy methods, and the inverse scattering influenced the young Lagrange to develop 
cuius up lo the point where elementary problem. The use of functional onaylsis Is [,j s method of variatmn-i, from which the 
systems of ordinary differential equations minimal, and in fact the prerequisites for gets it name, and lo consider prob- 

are treated; advanced calculus is not re- reading Ihe book amount to no more lcm5 w jfl, variable end-points. AU of this 
quired. and indeed he suggests that for than a basic knowledge or complex analy- wa4 ,h c study of the "first variation’ 1 , so 
applied students the book may offer an sis. The book is dearly written and can lha , it corresponded to the ordinary cal- 
acceplable alternative to a year-long adv- be recommended to those interested in cuius problem of finding thc first derivative 
anced calculus course. ,h is particular corner of partial difleren- on | y . Legendre began the study of the wc- 

lial equations theory. ' on6 variation, the difficulties of which 

The book consists of two chapters, yvere exposed by Jacobi in 1836. just 

each just over 100 pages long, and a _ _ before Hamilton's two paper* on mcdian- 

nine-page appendix on first-order equa- .1#, fc, cAimUBaS j cs> m which lhe motion of bodies is 

tions. Chapter one moves quickly through __ ' assimilated to problems in optics. In some 

the three basic types of partial differential . , , . way* the joint contribution of Hamilton 

equation, the corresponding boundary- >«*** was the major result of the 

■value and initial-value problems, standard tics at the University of Sussex. theory in application, providing the found¬ 


ries at the University of Sussex. 


Keeping statisticians happy 


jtyj®®! Design: an introduction to the 

kTe%r parameter estimation -■ . 

S. D, Slivey 

*,HaH, £6.50. 

*®N 0 412 22910 2 •; 

i£5» Arthur Young published hit 
. ^^ofone .work A Course of Experl- 
rtn*' Agriculture. He emphasized above 
l*l al *-new method should be 
with an old by, including boih 
tatettaent. This Idea is a conier- 
; krw C .-j. ? < T tr * c>cu to! design. John Stuari 
jforaSe "method of dlffor- 
I: . ^folwBed experiments and 

of SJreemcnt" for observational 
jjXvrofcrring ‘to the latter, which he 
^ experimerita, as an. 
fosource". The foundation for 
, ‘toOry qf fexperirheoial design 

- “K Ipultu ^ the work of R. 

' WI ^'tthamstkl ExjieHmen- 

’ tfHoM In 191®- The 

■ ^^toi ifolistlcai ahalysii 

?!-stoethemadca of ‘torp- 

- tddiiftS2-l) ,r i49»‘ for laying out field, 

1 research are*. • ' - f 

• -itailfiHl®®« ! i v except for 
•' this newer field of 


optimal experimental design has arisen in 
the USA; . The rather empirical British 
tradition iu statistic*;..!™ shied away from, 
the great. advances-• in-decision - theory 
started by Abraham Wald and connected 
to the parallel developments in optimiza¬ 
tion and game theory. Part of the reasop 
for this may.have been R. A. Fishers, 
antagonism towards 1 ; these development*. 
Professor Jack Klefir, (now at Berkeley) 
and his co-workers set up a clear 
mathematical definition of a goqd MP®f', 
Iment and proceeded lo solve the t^tjmi- 
zatlon problem * lq typical decision- 
theoretic style. Fortunately, some of the 
classical combinational designs turned out 
to be optimal but iq addition a rich new 
theory of design for regression experi¬ 
ments was created. ' . • - 

The theory established u f “ tho !J,^ 
this country at the beglnnlitg of the iJ7Di 
and Professor Silvey must lake, touch $r 
the credit :for diis.[His bdok U “ wjr 
clear and concWe exposition of the found', 
atfooi if optimal design and soma ^b«* . 
quern devefoptpents. Onc Of llj?» Is tw. 
Study Md itopkfnenl lt,on SSSS } 
algorithms for genertling oplftosldcslgti. 
They proceed 
ibeoretkaUy 
points to an ertsflrig 
; weighted i cdrdbinatipiv.Pf naw point*-with 


tial equations theory. ' ond variation,, the difficulties of which 

were exposed by Jacobi in 1836. just 
i? before Hamilton’s two paper* on median- 

D« a* liulliUBQS ^ ^ which ihe motion of bodies is 

____ _ assimilated to problems in optics. In some 

„ - r , , . wny* the joint contribution of Hamilton 

?■ , and Jacobi was the major result of the 

tics at the University of Sussex. [heory in appUcaiion, providing the found- 

., a [ton for boih classical and quantum 

mechanics. 

hjlHHV The situation was now an interesting 

J one- Defpile all this success in application,, 

old. Evan when optimal solutions are not the basis of Jhe theory w “ "M-"JJ*?; 
really necessary these techniques can very WefontiM® provided the »tefactory babis 
quickly yfeW useful plmblnifioni pf for.:»t jtnyvralf the 
JbSrvisiiani hr campfe* c*Jferiafeni*l white on the' other jtond Clebadi arid 
situations. Previously, referent* had to be Mayer concentrated on bnngng more and 
made to long lists of combinatorially con- more general probtan , ,l “ 
si rue ted designs which give patterns or a In this way the theory reached ™ «ppar- 
siandard kind and' with (pedal samdc cully finished form hs described by Hifoctt 

rius! The new £h JR: ^ £i E 

used particularly' in the chemical bidtuiry immediately follow In*, taking up the 
where process experimentation cah be. oonaequent‘’mopping up problems. 1 *ay 
vetVexSve. - 7 1 . -apparently" since the bier part of this 

ProfeSor Silvey’s bc«k is too shori to century has seen another rebirth of interest 
cover 'the Interesting connexions with in the subjecr, buih m the tlreory «)f roul- 
rebikd areas. The most Important of tiplc.lnicgruls and in Morse theory • 
these is'fconlroL Siaihticiifii are trying to nit author’* style Is «» whkh require* 
catch up with the massive developments reading, but which repfiys it. A wet- 
In the control npd idflri[ifia|tio|i of, ron ^ * the very e^teiwrc qimta* 

dynamic, systems- The Edens in tWi book ^ ffurt ^jntwy.tsources (in careful iraiu^ 
can with ,adaptation heto.tp clarify the w that the reader is put in very 

subject of Input comroi tor dyoarttic iys- j irec , c ^,toct with the theory at >arhn» 

terns, indeed, ihf w,hole subject of design ata gex in its development. I would have 
*- what ro observe,’identification, how to wciconKtl a llttio more cxjrfanju«y mutter 
estimate — gels fbsed Into a complex u,c idea* to other developments in 

deeWon problem the ramiflcaliunx and ma (hemaii« ond pfcvrin at iho xattic time. 
Implementation qT . which diuuld keep i^, ^ inrok 'h ulreddy long uhd there fe 
pveryohe happjr for at feast another cqn- ^ ii \ wtiuki cate to see removed. 


old. Evan when optimal solutions are not 
really necosury these techniques can very 
quiclflyyield useful cdmblwfioni .pf 
obsdrvatkink in wmple’x .cxjferinfeniil 
situations. Previously, reference had to be 
made to long lists of combinatorially con¬ 
structed designs which give patterns of a 
standard kind and' with (pedal sample 
sizes. The new techniques we.npw widely,, 
used: particularly 'in 'the chemical industry 
wheito process experimentation cah be. 
very expensive. .. >. •'! 

. professor Silv^y's book is too short to 
cover 'the Interesting connexions with 
relnied areas- Thc most important of 
these is 'tonlroL Statistician* are trying to 
catch up with ihe massive developments 
In the control apd ideririflqiuon of, 
dynamic, systems- The Edaas in this book 
can with , adaptation heto.tq darify the 
subject of input control for dyoarttinyx- 
terns, indeed, the whole subject of design 

, ~ what ro observe,'identification, how to 

estimate'gets foied Into a complex 
deeWon problem ti»e ramiflealiuni and 
Implementation prwhich xhouid keep 
everyohe happy for ■! feast another cqn- 

> Hip.WjBh 

... . r , . 

H. A Wynn is render ih sutfuiis id Itopef* 
lal to liege. London. 


I ; C. W. KIImister 


C‘ W. tftimlster u pnjftsspr of mtahtmaik^ 
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ADVANCED CALCULUS 

by C. Dixon, Senior Loctttror in Mathematics. University nl Out nine 
Scotland 

A lex [-book lor student* of cnginct'iln# and sticnni who are taking a first 
course in advanced calc ulus. Bast'd on a Icciiire ci'ursi* given at the 
Unlvcrsily of Dundee* and the University of Western Airslr,ilia. Emphasis is 
placed on the many worked examples and exercises ihai enable the student 
to fully understand what he or she is doing rather thjn taking a merely 
mechanical approach to the subject. Exercises follow each chapter. 
047127313 7 approx. 192pp M.iy’UI (dulhj approx.$26.80/(121)0 

047127914 5 approx. 192pp May'81 (paperl approx. S16.70/I5.95 

ELEMENTARY LINEAR ALGEBRA, 3rd Ed. 

by H. Anton, Droxol University 

A revised, elementary treatment of linear algebra, introducing basic ideas 
by means of computational examples and gcometriral inierpreiaiion. This 
edition contains new material on the geometry of linear transformations in 
the plane, a new section on applications, and additional exercises. 

0471 05338 4 approx. 384pp March'81 appro*. $23.50/(13.(10 

PHYSICS PROGRAMS? 

A Manual of Computar Exercises for Students of Physics and 
Engineering 

edited by A.D. Board man, Department of hire am / Applied Physics. 

I 'diversify of Salford 

Aims to satisfy the demand for good software that addresses itsrll to 
interesting ami realistic problems in physics by selecting a wide and 
fascinating range ol topics and providing computer prugrams, theoretical 
development, worked examples, exercises and project suggestions lu go 
with them. 

0471 27674 X 498 pages Sepicmher’80 $70.35/(25.00 
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0471277290 1)2pages October 1980 (paper) $12.70/(4.50 
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0471277339 104 pages October 1980 (paper) $12.70/(4.50 
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047127734 7 142pages October 1980 (paper) $12.70/(4.50 
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Cue Stadias in Mathematical Modeling 

Edtted by W E Boyce. Rensselaer Polytechnic instltuti 
ftovtdes seven case studies of mathematical modeling, illustrating 
Ote breadth and variety of contemporai y applied mathematics An 
important book for those who wish lodavetop their own mathematical 
■modeling sxilia 

March 1981/334 x I6S mm/433 pp/OluaUaied 
^sed/.lSBN 032308486 0/£22.CO non net. 

Appi lc ittom of Nonlinear Analysis itt the 
Physical BoiencM 

BJtied by H Amann University of Zurich. N Bariey, Unjveisrtyof 
,Cologne sum] KKcchgSssnet Unftwrauy of Stuttgart 
Oovera imponofa methods of nonlinear analysis and their 
applicattons to various fields of physical sciences such as 
phase-transition, bUurcatiop and nonlinear elasticity Suitable fa 
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. andangmeera. 
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Classroom mathematics 


Children’s Understanding 
Mathematics: 11-16 
edited by K. M. Hart 
John Murray, £3.50 
ISDN 0 7195 3772 X 


Women and the Mathematical Mysti¬ 
que 

edited by L. H. Fox, L. Brody and D. 
Tobin 

Johns Hopkins University Press, 
£10.00 and £3.50 

ISBN 0 8018 2341 2 and 2361 7 


It is gratifying to report two valuable addi¬ 
tions to the literature on mathematical 
education. These two books deal with very 
different aspects of the process of teaching 
mathematics and, as such, are important 
reading for all those concerned to improve 
the effectiveness of whal goes on In 
mathematics classrooms. We are far from 
obtaining n general theory of mnlhematlcs 
icnching hut each of these publications 
deals very effectively with several aspects 
and provides analyses of considerable value 
in understanding the problems that face us. 

Children's Understanding of Mathema¬ 
tics: li-16 Is a report of the mathematics 
part of the Concepts in Secondary 
Mathematics and Science Project based at 
the Centre for Science Education, Chelsea 
College, London. It is a most Important 
contribution to our understanding of 
mathematics teaching and learning, pro¬ 
viding, as il does, a detailed analysis of the 
hierarchical development of mnny of the 
most common topics in secondary school 
mathematics. One might almost call it an 
"anatomy" of school mathematics, as it is 
based an the careful "dissection" and 
analysis of the responses of about 10,000 
children to a bank of lest material derived 
from the project and to be made available 
to teachers from the National Foundation 
■ Tor Education Research. Dare one suggest 
that this material should be compulsory 
reading for specialist teachers of 
mathematics before they complete their 
(raining In the same way that a doctor 
needs to know his anatomy? 

Each of fourteen topics (drawn widely 
from arithmetic, algebra and geometry) is 
presented in the form of a hierarchy of 
learning with each Identifiable stage care¬ 
fully defined. The difficulties, errors and 


false strategies which children display arc 
considered in detail, although there is cer¬ 
tainly room for a great deal more research 
in the future. The interrelation between 
the hierarchies for each topic is discussed 
but no attempt has been made (thank¬ 
fully) to suggest some sort of global 
developmental sequence. 

The book deals essentially wiih prac¬ 
ticalities rather than broad theoretical 
issues and is therefore potentially of great 
value to practising teachers. Many of the 
myths about children's understanding of 
various mathematical topics are laid to 
rest and there is a useful, down to earth 
discussion of the implications of this work 
for teaching. In particular It is dear that 
we expect too much from many chil¬ 
dren—the jump from the practically based 
early stages in each topic to the point 
where genuine mathematical abstraction 
occurs is dearly very large and probably 
too large for many children to make. For 
many, learning through an apparatus- 
based approach would seem to be essen¬ 
tial throughout their schooling, ft is also 
revealing to learn about the various avoid¬ 
ance strategies that children use in order 
to get round apparent problemg-‘ > for the 
most part children did not use teacher 
taught algorithms". 

This is an Important book which raises 
once again the question of how we can 
disseminate effectively findings such as 
Ihese to all specialist teachers of mathema¬ 
tics. Pre-service training is too short 
(perhaps It Is nqw time to lengthen it) 
and in-service training is inefficient. Those 
who particularly need to read this book, 
won’t, but those who do will gain a great 
deal from It. 

Women and the Mathematical Mystique 
is a collection of material by twelve 
authors and is based on the proceedings of 
the Eighth Annual Hyman Biumberg 
Symposium concerned with women and 
mathematics. U is entirely devoted to the 
American- situation and consequently 
there are a number of reported findings 
which mny not transfer to other cultures, 
indeed, one of the important suggestions 
for future research is a comparative study 
of different cultural and ethnic groups in 
other countries. Nevertheless the basic 
issues are very familial-fewer girls choos¬ 
ing to study mathematics than boys; 
attitudes to mathematics (and science and 
engineering) tend to assume that male 
domination is inevitable; and so on. 

The book is in three paitB, the first deal¬ 
ing with female mathematicians and the 
mystique that (apparently) surrounds 


them. Views of mathematicians, both^ 
and femaie, are reported together 
attitudes of students to woiiu , 
mathematics. The second pan 
chapters which deal with sex different 
achievement in mathematics in aha' 
with the consequential reduction in a* 
opportunities for the girls and withS 
tnnt differences found in a series of X 
hunts for mathematically gifted dj*. 
An issue of great importance 
book deliberately does not covuii* 
nature or intrinsic psychological dfc 
ences between hoys' and girls' inteUcmd 
functioning, an issue which ii of wind, 
relevance to the study of the ratW 
cnlly gifted. 

The third pan of the book easrSts 
accounts of a number of uttjqe „ 
improve the performance or wfe, , 
mathematics. It [g interesting to km 
that all the attempts made winnkiB. 
girl classes, with the intention 
a female-oriented course. In pu t 
aspects were the provision ol.fa* 
teachers and visiting female mi foe 
clans to talk about their work udap 
vide helpful role models and lb fc>* 
sion of Ihe applications of maitafe 
that deal with social rather tbu ton- 
tific/mathematical issues. The store* d 
boys provided the opportunity lot it 
development of large peer group of pb 
who could acquire increased eonfufana 
their own ability to succeed in tbenbjen. 
All the experiments report a’ slgnUcata 
increase in the achievement of lb |Edi 
and a change in their attitude to mrtni- 
tlcs. it was not dear which beta hi 
contributed most to the change but Kg 
regation of the sexes may well has bw 
important, a conclusion which it dr 
exactly palatable in a society where thmii 
continual striving for sexual equality. 

The book as a whole provides aa or¬ 
ient resource for anyone coacemed with 
the problems of sex d iff whim ■ 
mathematics. It contains a lot of left* 
es, almost all to American literetare.irii 
veiy useful set of recommendatiDas kc 
further research. Unlike the fliti rite 
two books il is not a text for tesdms 
training even though the Issues tha • 
deals with are very relevant to ten**** 
general. , 

G.T.ffah 

G. T. Wain Is senior lecturer In 
cal education at the Centre far 
Science Education at the Untvtnfy if 
Leeds. 


The ultimate structure of matter 



Models of High Energy Processes 
by J.C. Polklnghorne 
Cambridge University Press, £11.00 
ISBN 0 521 22369 5 

The past decade has been one of rapid 
and exciting change in high energy phys¬ 
ics: a combination of important' experi¬ 
mental discoveries and fundamental 
theoretical advances has led to a vast 
increase in otir understand!ng of the ulti¬ 
mate structure of mattey. Teh years ago 
the first experiments on the deep Inelastic 
scattering of electrons and neutrinos by 
hadrons (the generic name for strongly 
interacting particles such as protons .and 
'wwWKd- that hadrons 

have a pMIfaaobstmetiireas predlcted' 
by the quark model of GeU-Mann ! and 
■: Zwelg. Support fqr this 1 model. was' also 
beingproWded by ihQ.hjjfch.rnte ofhtjdtW 
. PFPduotlop,.ip the hqad-pn. ccflMohs. of 
cwigptie electrons and positrons In‘the 
nfaw colliding beaqi machines. 

/ Within. a few years; the theoretical 
ittne wt 1 transformed' by ■‘the gauge 
. theory revfbtatioii 1, t Fit* ’t Hooft showed 
WnCralfcations oC quantum eleo* 
trodytianpcs Btown: nou-Ahellun gauge 
' are renon\»lbable (that is, they 

ryjeld finlte pradictioni for physlca|;’.pro- 


il ward 


interest in the unified theory of weak and 
electromagnetic interactions which had 
been formulated in the mid-1960s: the 
subsequent discovery of neutral current 
weak processes In quantitative agreement 
with this theory led to the award of (he 
1979 Nobel Prize to its authors, Glashow, 
Salam and Weinberg. The second result, 
by showing how a Reid theory could 
reconcile the strength of the nuclear force 
between ■ hadrons with ,tbe alnjast free 
behaviour of their constituent quarks in 
the deep Inelastic scattering of leptons, 
opened the way for the current gauge 
theory of hadrons, known as quantum 
chromodynamics, in which Gell-Mann’s 
qurnks interact by way of ?n octet of 
gluon 1 fields.. 

In the middle of: the decade the spec- 
tWUlir discovery of the-Jfy family of par- 
tld«, and the subsequent detailed ©xatni- 
' na,,on Qf tb«ir properties, established the 
power of electron-positron colliders as 
instruments for producing and studying 
hadron states. By the end of!the decade, 
tne largest of them as yet, PETRA at 
Jiaptburg, was. providing' ample con Grata- i 
°f quanturq 

^Qd^i'. of Blgh Energy Processes, 

• *b °40 > u, hqt ^ tintil I recently professor 
■ 01 mathematical physic al Cambridge,-is ' 
with these 


“model". I. 

Some of Ihe techniques, Neb**®® 
of Regge theory which srq rek™*"' g 
asymptotics of high energy 
fixed momentum transfer, art w*" 
the behaviour of sums ° f infi|n[e rL 
Feynman diagrams in P^rlLU"* 
theory. Others, such as the byorW»*« 
introduced first by Gribov, 
applied here to the deep laelwtwXf^ 
ing of leptons by hadrons, to tM P*®^" 
production of lepton pairs (t« ur j*. 
process), and to the production <JPT 
des with lorge transverse 
hadronic collisions,-ate 
What they have In common'“‘T’g 
the most part, they orl S 1 f*; e : M 4 jjs 
1960s. when many 
had given up hope ,-of^^ denn^^ 
behaviour of hadrons friHJ 1 an . 
field theory. At. flat. "aEw. 

necessary to extract the itfmp?! 
general principles 
mechanics, aS,the author's firj 
Analytit S-fifatrix (written 
ttor.*lth Ed» n „Undihalf.rfO» 1 " 

hence commonly kpown . 

; clearly described, ■ ' 1 / dots 

V This new bpok,-: , 

■the fruits of a research 
developed' out of th®. P 
expounded in Ihfl T 

mtaEt well 


will be. of-1>* 
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Data - handle with care 



■jrjSlon lo Multivariate Analysis 
BC Chatfleld and A.J. Collins 
Oupman & Hall, £13.00 and £7.50 
{go 412 160 30 7 and 16040 4 

Ihifl. Humpty Dumpty’s criterion that 
S I make a word do a lot of work, 1 
alnvs pay < E e5tlra ” lhc words ,,(nul ‘ 

Sie analysis" could demand high 
««s They may Imply multiple regres- 
Sflofien incorrectly termed muUivsri- 
ilt ttirKsion). Ihe whole gamut of mul- 
muljte distribution theory or thBt 
Bocavurflange of technique and theory 
juci ts this book covers. Interestingly, the 
wnl multivariate which used not to sell 
tdi has appeared regularly in recent text¬ 
book titles. The reason lor the change from 
Mftation-orientated or technique- 
eriuialed titles is not hard to find, for 
Kturdien tend to use multi-purpose statis¬ 
tics! packages to analyse their data and 
nteotiy the word "multivariate" has been 
Produced Into a sub-program of a well 
known package with the result that many 
men are now going to be dragged unwll- 
hngty Into Ihe area. 

Although the authors aim at both stu-' 
dents and research workers the latter will 
almost certainly need to turn eventually 
to a more detailed work possibly allied to 
their own field of study. The authors do 
reference a number of hooks and papers 
but they seem to emphasize books similar 
w their own and to ignore certain areas 
of application. The book is most suitable 


for students at final-year undergraduate 
level or, with some additional material on 
distribution theory, as a postgraduate text¬ 
book. Although dry in places it will 
appeal 10 the mathematically more able 
student without detracting from (he 
fundamental idea (hat multivariate 
analysis is about analysing data. 

The book has four general sections 
each preceded by a useful but brief 
preamble, it covers Hotelling's T*. 
MANOVA, discriminant analysis, canoni¬ 
cal correlation and variables, principal 
component and factor analysis, scaling 
and clustering. Each chapter, excluding 
that on factor analysis, is followed by a 
set of exercises. An Introductory section 
includes some general advice on data 
handling. Unusually there are no statisti¬ 
cal tables but then these arc becoming 
increasingly redundant. 

Any criticism perhaps stems from the 
obvious evolution of the book from a well 
presented course in that it is occasionally 
dogmatic to the point of infallibility. Most 
notable is the treatment of factor analysis 
where the mathematics is presented fairly 
enough but the subject and its applica¬ 
tions arc summarily dismissed. No men¬ 
tion is made of where an accepted biolog¬ 
ical model or random effects MANOVA 
leads naturally lo a structured covariance 
matrix or 10 latent structure. Nor to the 
views of those who consider the factor 
score loadings to be no less heuristic than 
principal components. 

The useful but simplistic view of data 


scanning in the introduction could lend to 
disillusion given a large data set having 
both sample and attribute structure. The 
re-arranged correlation matrix on page 4b 
where predetermined attribute structure 
gives the result Immediately cannot indi¬ 
cate adequately the confusion of spurious 
correlations induced by unequal sample 
sizes within a non-homogeneous popula¬ 
tion. 

There ore other oddilics-lhc somewhat 
cavalier treatment on page 149 of a 
covariable in a MANOVA as though it 
were a yield with only the brief comment 
that "It is usually treated as a covariable” 
might trap an unwary experimenter. A 
whole page is devoted to Stein shrinkage 
estimators ycl no mention is made of the 
robust estimators currently finding their 
way into the better packages. 

But these quibbles are really fairly 
minor. Like the non-conformal matrix 
partition following equation 6.17. they do 
not really detract from what will prove a 
very useful book. The layout is parlicu- | 
larly dear with section, equation and 1 
example numbering mercifully devoid of 
the excessive use of hold-face and deci¬ 
mals favoured by some recent publica¬ 
tions. At its price il will undoubtedly 
prove a bestseller ant! can be recom¬ 
mended. 

_ Colin P. Chalmers 

Colin Chalmers is senior lecturer in 
statistics at Blrkbeck College. University oj 
London. 


Estimates and hypotheses 


Intermediate Mathematical Statistics 

by G. P. Beaumont 

Chapman & Hall, £5.95 

ISBN 0 412 15480 3 _ 

Tkts is a sound and reasonably priced text 
mering (he theory of estimation and 
typoiherh testing ai a level suitable for 
advanced undergraduates or commencing 
postgraduates. Basic theory of probability, 
nodom variables and distributions is 
Burned and the development, though 
warring from scratch, is in general terms 
md will be better understood by students 
■beady acquainted with the fundamentals 
of inference and the usual normal theory 
results. 

Following a brief preview, the material 
tdhided into seven chapters, of which the 
6 m develops sufficiency as a rationale for 
summarizing data without loss of informs- 1 
Hod. Chapter two completes the discussion 
of classical criteria for point estimation* 
hdudlng unbiassed ness, minimum variance 
bounds and completeness Next follows an 
uposliion' or decision theory and Bayesian 
oetbods, including loss functions, random- 
bed and non-randomlzed decisions, prior 
•nd posterior distributions, and a section 
«i conjugate distributions and the role of 


sufficient statistics. Finally, decision func¬ 
tions and the relationship of admissibility 
and minimax criteria lo Bayes estimators 
are discussed. 

Chapter four begins with estimation of 
one or more parameters by maximum 
likelihood, including the usual asymptotic 
theory for large samples and a helpful sec¬ 
tion nn approximate iterative methods for 
finding estimates. The. method of least 
squares is also covered for the case of 
linear models of full rank, although the 
standard multiple regression and analysis 
of variance structures are not discussed. 

Next come two chapters dealing exten- 
sively with hypothesis testing. The intro¬ 
ductory formulation in terms of random- 
feed tests is not the easiest, however, and 
prior familiarity with basic Neymnn- 
Pearson theory will help here. The rela¬ 
tionship with decision theory a dealt with 
well, but again the development of theory 
for two-sided alternatives to an initial 
composite null hypothesis which specifies 
an interval for the parameter may be a lit¬ 
tle difficult to follow. Similar tests, mul- 
liparameter problems, likelihood-ratio and 
Bayes tests are also covered. 

Chapter seven explores intervul estima¬ 
tion from the Bayesian and dassieol view¬ 


points and mention'* must selective limits, 
relationships with hypothesis testing, and 
discrete distributions, ending with a discus¬ 
sion for large snntples. Summarizing ap¬ 
pendices deal with generating functions, 
transformations and order statistics, and 
the regular exponential family of distribu¬ 
tions. both with examples. The hook ends 
with about 3D exercises (in addition to | 
those usefully provided throughout the 
text), to which outline solutions are given. 

In general, tire text is dear ond (almost 
too) concise, although students might hove 
appreciated more pictorial illustrations. 
Notation is clear, although u few equations 
and statements are owkwardly spin be¬ 
tween lines; misprints nre rare. Opinions 
about whal to include or leave out inevit¬ 
ably vary, but it should he noted that ancil¬ 
lary statistics are .not mentioned, nor are 
fiducial inference, the method of moments 
or support intervals; more generally, the - 
concept or robustness is not discussed. 
Nevertheless, the topics covered are accu¬ 
rately and succinctly.presented; and so for 
the indicated readership, this book can be 
recommended. ^ Q ^ 

K. L. Q- Brad (3 lecturer in mathematical 
statistics at the University of Exeter. 


Biting the quantum apple 


Principle* of Quantum Mechanics 
fcyRnmamurtl Shankar 

• Hamm Tress, $29,50 ■ 

BBN Q 306 40 397. 8 ’ , ■ 

To five • book the same name Dirac’s 
riasdc text Is close I'b sacrilege: it cannot... 

; Posribty be that j good. Nevertheless, this 
, fcook does have' mboy good features, as 
as oihen that 1 da not like nt *11- To 
... w «smpHfyVlittle, i find that llje first 
*tWer-.ot it is Ill-Judged, but the rest is 

. whritfod. •' . ■ :■ ;• 

It b SIroosl inevitable that anyone who 
.. *»to taeWrtho problem of introducing 
; .quaiuutil mechanics will, ns 

•pe yptti gb, by ( ccfmc to believe,strongly 

• "l ■ particular'epprqich. own Expert- 
^ been that it Is effective to bqgln 
..*»w .l ihort: course in ; which the 

n*tfiemtj[(esis kept as slmple a* possible 
j- r’tiy whjwi the students nave begun to be 
t J familiar with the neW physical 

■‘^•■..Which are so; far outslde Ihelr pfo- 
.2®** ilnudiidit aitd experience.' should 
■T' on a more ihorbtigh arid; for- 

L■Mlrotiitt; r- . 

» T; iuI* 1 ' i.hn s'very^different Ideas; 

;..,.-TT e< d-Vl*:dhjyi.qn p4ge 111 that; ho 
1 the- quantum mechanics. 

! jhe.student is a$ked IP work 

h Chapter on vector, qpaco theory 
: Mfc wljl heed-six to eight 
;i . i; nhotivjr oti lfqrma! classical 

>\ '“^™?';iAifd.'!Whc'n He at lbs! reaches . 
■ii-r ^ riithfli^nfos! he is expcctwl to 


follow a “postulatory approach”, which to 
the novice can be nothing but obscure. 
But it is interesting to find, a little further 
on, Ihe disarmingly honest admission Inal 
-no matter how diligently the postulates 
are constructed, they must often be sup¬ 
plemented By intuitiqrt and classical 

Ideas".'-.'' ’ '• : a.-'. l' 1 ' l" 

So, although the author wtote the boox 

for those with no familiarity with the sub. 
foot, it is tho student who already has a 
little knowledge that will find It m ?? t *!“' 
ful. AH the standard elementary applica¬ 
tions are carefully explained. The general 
atmosphere is one of ertlhuiiism./Onob . 
wc hive bitten the quflmum 8ppic °u 
loss of inriocence is pe,rrt*nyrti p[Ki i 
will put : ihe harmonic osdl Ww in ft* , 
Place-on a pedotBl".'.This l» iho wrl Of 
style that a good lecturer tises to H«P 
attention of his audjcriceiUbnnrfwind. 
so often in books, but it Is fina proVidqd. ; 
that it is not ch/erdbriej- - •; - . L ■ 1 

Piirtieularly useful fa the criapi^r on tlve 
nath integral formulation of quanjutn 
mechanics. This li not usually m 

S texts, but It is right W nowadays it 

£ Now tlfat.the approachJsl 
hKominK so vital for work m qmmtuiq 
SS faeSry and in statistical mechanics, . 

[, vuS/ for >«“*"** » 

very full discuafon pf ingu-. 


introductory texts. Undergraduate courses 
in most British universities do not gel as 
far as this, but the material is vital for 
anyone who is going to go on to apply 
quantum mechanics to real problems. The 
formulism Is not difficult but, inevitably 
studqnti fond fo feel ■ Nr overwhelmed 
hyiihifirtL ! - - • 

The book gels as far as Ihe quantlra- 
tion of the efoctromBgnejlc field (in the 
Coulomb gauge). Traditionally, quantum I 
physicists' tend: to use UB iB. ana ! 

SWtnkar follows this tradition- Perhaps we 
fed that cwstimeUia uw more appro¬ 
priate than metres rbf.datribirig objerts 
as small « «ortts and nuefai. But lx h not 
lima tliat -iwe recognized that classical 
eleciromapttisni fa now almost umver- 
saily taught fa S l. unils, and that there is 
really very linii'to be refaed by aiudknfs 
having to learn Maxwell’s equatldns in • 
new form when they Cbme to u» them In 
quantum physio.? * 

: Tbe final chapter Inirbduces lhc Dirad 
equation. Anybody who works carefully 
through’ righl to the end of the book will 
be very «»U prepared for poslgiadualu 
Study lit quanttim phykltv 

• [ i*e<ei* Lfliidshoff 
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METHODS OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

N M Queen 

A practical and self contained account of the met hods of applied 
mathematics which students of mathematics and the physical sciences 
at the intermediate level are likely to encounter in their studies. 
Illustrative examples and exercises with answers are provided. 
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MIT INTRODUCTORY 
PHYSICS SERIES 

This series which is the Tesult of several years of research and 
experimental teaching, provides valuable material for an introductory 
course in general physics for undergraduate students studying science 
or engineering subjects. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
QUANTUM PHYSICS 

A P French and E F Taylor 

An examination of the fundamentals of quantum physics which 
considers the full Coulomb theory of the hydrogen atom, a 
semi-quantitative analysis of t he helium atom, a qual native 
description of the build upof the periodic table and radiation by 


Boards 

Paper 
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VIBRATIONS AND 
WAVES 

A P French 

A dear, informative introductory text covering mechanical vibrations 
and waves for science and engineering students. Emphasis is placed on 
an analytical approach but wherever possible, theory is linked to real 
examples of the phenomena and is illustrated with original data and 
photographs. 

Paper 0-17-771077-2 £5.95 

SPECIAL RELATIVITY 

AP French 

A dear, self contained introduction lo Special relativity for students 
who have completed an introduction lo classical mechamcs. 

Discussions are closely tied to real examples, and many interesting 
problems with answers a re give n. ' 

Paper O-17-77I075-6 E6.25 

1b obtain an inspection copy pimply complete the coupon and post to 
I the address given. No stamp is required. 
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Science in a security fence 


Reminiscences of Los Alnmos, 1943- 
1945 

edited by Lawrence Badnsh, Joseph O. 
Hlrchfcldcr and Herbert P. Brolda 
D. Rcldel, DR 50.00 and Dfl 20.00 
ISBN 90 277 1097 X ond 1098 8 




The greatest threat to the survival or our ; -■ ' . . 

civilization - perhaps even of mankind - 
comes undoubtedly from the nudenr aims 
race between the Untied States and the 
Soviet Union. However, few people are 
aware that before this there wns a nuclear 
arms race, in which our competitor was 
Nazi Germany. The fear of many scientists 
iri the United Stales and in Britain that 
the Germans may develop the mom 
bomb and use it to win the wnr, was the 
raison d'etre for the hectic nclivilics in rhe 
Manhattan project, to beat the Germans 
in this deadly nice. The .scientists with a 
pricking conscience abuut working on a 
weapon of mass destruction, rationalized 
it with the now familiar argument of 

deterrence: the bomb they were muking _ _ 

WHS intended not to he used hut to deter ■■■■ 

t “ n 5 n ))[. "I*!” -"■ita". Scientists working inside the temporary tent set up at Point Zero, Los Alamos, perform the 

,, t ,hc C,€rm " os ncver delicate operation or placing (he core into the depths of the very first nuclear bomb’s 

In .nv S ! " 'ft ,,t0,n Uo,,,b W exp,0S ‘ Ve aS8cmbl J ln M*. IMS. This still is taken from arcccntiy SS nimand 
with ?he hnmh Thn 'r oppear ? ,n Pc,er Goodchlld'i companion book to the BBC television series, J Robert 

«iiefcn.cu h N r« ^'s-rr ■ or worlJs (BBc p " bik,,to ”- *«■ ™ 

proceeded un its own momentum mid two 

mom bombs were actually used, even discourse and tit lie-tattle. Some essays r Qr ™ i onff . VB i t hnvino nf mnnn snn . 

Japanese Se^en S‘rg aholsllel^ jS”* dcuil highly legitaely through the gate post. On the 

weapons. Was this neccssaiy to reduce bl,s “PP®™ 1 *®* unlikely to interest way back, while walking along the track 
further American casualties'' Some hnlrt n, r ai,y readers, 1 The lales b V the house- on the perimeter of the enclosed area we 

.he v"„ L SOTr^ o“ .h^™e,ee l,r S“. “f ™“ h “™ Hve V. they rente vety eloee to the Chadwick house, 


iLii 


- 1 -- uuiiniiig uwviii lauvi^ni 

weapons. Was this necessary to reduce 
further American casualties? Some hold 


the view that Jaoan was on ihe . "r n c,y ‘ wcause Ine y came very close to the Chadwick house, 

surrender even ^without Hiroshima* and i aboll, themselves and their husbands but to get to it we would have to go via 

Nagasaki. Others, even more imolous 84 ft",!? bemg ?’ but ! cannQl J ud 8 c how [he gate post, quite a few miles. Suddenly 

say that if the tremendous scientific and mUCh ft woult f, c * c,,c . ,h, i readcr - To I noticed o gap in the fence: somebody 
technological effort or the Manhattan a the scIcn,,s,s und mosl had lifted the wire at the bottom so that 

pruject were applied directly to the war" n! J ftift 11 ,e J'- ! n , y "“"If ment I ioned In r if one lay Hat on the ground one could 

it might have been won much earlier Be h f- k 00 ^ Imn,ed ‘ alc, y ev ° kes 811 imB 8« of crawl into (he area. Half-jokingiy I sug- 

.h..^ i, condLlon 2 . Tf 4 “ k 7 ,h ' S,,0r, ■ C “ , ■ ^ 

one can draw is that If one enters into an i *113 SIR a name. t wick was always very proper and I ex- 

arms race, then sooner or later the arms *. QU "? Feynman s essay Los peeled a stern rebuke, but she must have 

win be iised. • Alamos from below the most fascinating been very tired, because she immediately 

These reflections were prompted by ihe ^,1 fs . wor,l L b,, y |n 8 ,he book for this agreed, and the four of us. in turn, 
reading of this book, a collection of h p,er ne Fe yin'an was at that time crawled through. No sooner were we in- 
essays by ten of the temporary inhabitants “ cry " 8 ma I!; bul 11 was obv,ous 10 side than a Jeep with an armed guard 
of £ m rnSSSFE «nyon of ft mel ft ft he "» deBl[ned drave P a « « k routine patrol of the 

Ihe Rio On«h mSSTlS £? “ sden “ (he 8 Qt hb perimeter. 

Alamos, the birthplace of the atom J55? l f 1 ( 965) ; ^ ul h f . has Tbc GIs were digger happy and look- 

bomb. has earned for itself a uniquely nlrSlft Vrsrhnft f bl * * Il f. 8 !n S for an excuse far acUon. because they 
important place in the history of man- KSSlLw ffKhuJ deb V nWn 8 were a selected bunch of soldiers who 
kind, even though one ofits outcomes™ ay SSUrThlEtoS? 1 ftSTft? vol . U|1,eered for s P ccial du,ies - meaning 
be to ensure that this history will not be a Jf 1, ° us descrl ^P 11 '° n .° rh °wactive seivice - and instead found them- 

toog one, Many books have already been ^rf. 8 t !.° 6801 he “ mblnaUons p f the selves guarding civilians, and babysitting, 
written about It, by authors ranging from . every filing cabinet in the I still shudder when I think of the narrow 

Ihe military commander of the whole wo- W r ^ “ ked official- escape from an International incident if 

ject fo a native New Mexican. The British LrZ r ?. C . i?/ 6 ,f° n,afll,n e urgently the wife of the leader of the British team 
public had a fair glimpse of life in Los »* ta2iK P< iii J h 'JT vner not were caught perpetrating an illegal act 
Alamos in the Oppenheimer series re- of J he ccn ‘ aad shot in the posterior. \ ’ 

centiy shown on BBC television. But the h 'J' a * lntro ^““ d * n The hole in the fence has a Symbolic 

fascination for Los Alnmos ts so great ^r3Si!2l' ,, ft ed h , aV0C ^i 1 the meanin 8- Knowledge cannot be fenced in; 

that there will always be an avidity Tor JiL" 8 !. 1116 cnba “ ce of P er - but the question is, should it be acquired 

any scrap of information. thmimh D ,£f by r , ei ?f a . cd y e [ ller i n 8 by crawling on all Tours or by standing 

The book does indeed full into the i.^hJ?™- ?° S J bu j . Ie . av,ag upright? AU Ihe security did not prevent 

category of a scrapbook, with Its very “l? f h . ok M thc Hmb frora the Russians 

fragmentary and uneven style and stars- .ft ,he T* 0 ' ‘f™’ Important information. It is debatable 

dard. The 10 essays were written by five h? .^ Dce b mentioned by whether this has made much difference to 

scientists, three wives of scientfstsf and D ? d ,! c . ann °l resist .adding the time of completion of the first Ru?- 

two military persons. Like Ihe authors, 1 with the Chad- sian atom bomb, but even If it did, does 

the text is an assortment of technical ,^ > L^ n T . on * S ^ day L8d 7 Chadwick it matter, When one looks at it from the 

• Scr 'P™ 0 oaughjers and myself went perspective of a few decades? If the 
. 1 ' ' T tKMw ffvert by Niels Bohr to Churchill 

1 . were heeded, and the Russians were' dffl- 

* dally, told a^out - the Manhattan project 

Richard Schlegel before the bomb was used, perhaps we 

' i might have reached an agreement on how 

', Superposition ^Interaction •- 

. ■ Richard Schleiel siudi« -J '!• 


Nuclear paranoia 


riis woric .snows tne conetence and thrust of ZOth eetttury 
physics, both as science and as natural philosophy. V 
!. . ; Jdnuaty 1981, £13.50 .* • 

. : gofapllti and edited by JeahneHppftins - 

Glossary of Astronorny & • ., 

■:;; i s .• , Astrophysics. ,i£' •; ; i; 

• Sn&edi.tfon, revised (md&nlatge(j - i 

F0r this new edition about half the entries in the Origtijal have 


Joseph Rotblat 


ut • •'v: j. r i, 

the University of 
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The Greatest Power on Earth: Ihe 
story of nuclear fission 
by Ronald W. Clark 
Sldgwlck & Jackson, £8.95 
ISBN 0 283 98715 4 

The secrets of the atomic nucleus have 
always been considered among the mosl 
esoteric in the whole canon of science. But 
the secrets of Ihe atomic nucleus are an 
open book compared to Ihe secrets of the 
atomic politicians. 

The well-known potential barrier around 
a heavy nucleus is practically transparent 
by comparison with the wall that surrounds 
nuclear policy. The phenomenon has been 
observed—albeit with extreme difficulty 
—for more than 40 years, virtually from 
the electrifying few months In 1938 when 
a scattered handful of brilliant scientists 
flrsi identified thc fission of the uranium 
nucleus. 

The wall around nuclear policy-making 
is as high today as it was 40 years ago: 
here in Britain, within the past year, we 
have seen thc present Prime Minister and 
fl few senior Cabinet colleagues decide in 
secret to commit Britain to spending at 
least £5 billion on a new generation of 
nuclear weapons, the Trident system; and 
we have learnt that thc previous Labour 
government actually began spending public 
money on underground nuclear testing in 
the US for this new generation of weapons 
even before the secret decision was taken 
to order them. 

It is, of course, this pathological pattern 
of secrecy which has always been drawn 
lightly around nuclear activities which has 
given them the aura of the esoteric. The 
technology is no more complex than many 
others with which we play happily every¬ 
day—colour television is an obvious ex¬ 
ample, pocket calculators another. But 
nuclear technology makes people uneasy 
—and with good reason: because it uner¬ 
ringly brings out the worst in political 
leaders in a way that no other technology 
has ever been seen to do. 

TVrenty years ago, Ronald Clark pub¬ 
lished a book entitled The Birth of the 
Bomb. It bore the sub-title, Britain's pan In 
the weapon that changed the world, one of 
the stimuli which prompted him to write the 
book being to counter the then prevalent 
impression that the atom bomb had been 
developed. more or less unaided by the 
United States.-While doing the research for 
this earlier book, Clark had the opportunity 
to meet and speak to many of the key people 
in the story of nuclear fisslon-Otto Hahn, 
Hans Halban, Lew Kowankl, John Cock¬ 
croft, Otto Frisch-all alas since deceased. 
Clark has now returned to the topi?, to 
bring the. story up- to dale. As might be 
expected, he draws extensively on the 
material from his earlier book; Ihe new one 
recounts again many of the vivid personal 
vignettes which made the earlier book a 
modest classic of popular science writing. 
But his new book goes much farther, and 
much deeper. Into the murky shadows of 
distrust and deception which descended 
even as the physical curtain of the uranium 
nucleus was being drawn aside for the first 
time. 

Clark describes the familiar story of the 
research iri the 1930s' which broke open 
the secret of the nucleus; the Frhch-Peierls 
.memorandum; the MAUD committee; the 
Srilard-Einsteln letter; The frankly desul¬ 
tory efforts in Ihe United States, and the 
distinctly more argent efforts ln Britain in 
1940-41; and the namnying eyes , and 
quickening pulses: of the top political lead- 
era af. the. hver more passible 1 prospect of 
the atornicbomb, He' discusses with 
numerous quotations, '• some ■ from docu¬ 
ments only recently declassified, the devi¬ 
ous in-fighting between ostensible allies—. 
Churchill, Roosevelt and their advisors, the 
Canadians!; - the French, the Russians 
; '—which poisoned the well : of nuclear 
. energy even before any had drunk from It. 
He delineates with many depressing e*. 
ajnpl.es .the.seeming lmjjb&biUty:for poilti- 
ctens and governments.to,deal openly and 

honesty 'With nuclear issues, a habit .well 
esl abiished betyrt' the end of World War 
1 [.a?, -has persisted ever since, and 
whlyh has Untorttinalely hlsb- spllled l oVer 
Kft t! r energyTar too 


ultimately prove to be „ 
has now prevailed for 40 ye*? k? 
decades of evidence to the contray 
Nevertheless, this co ncern fo ;'. 
nuclear profits was by no meaafcu 
Of the Irritants between Brito Ji 
United Slates during World W u n J ! 
American fear that Britain mii 1 
commercial advantage of Airwiaj Z 
related nuclear work was one of tb J* 
nry reasons why the Amerfcm * ' 
gressivcly shut the British oat dl 
Manhattan Project. When the Amok, 
learned that the leading french 
had actually patented some nudespsa 
ses the Americans became em\ oa 
dose-mouthed than ever. 

Nor was this distrust strictly tam 
governments. Cork quotes a ftjfc 
memorandum from Churchill » L* 
Cherwell about Niels Bohr, netffc 
greatest scientists of the centtuy, a by 
figure in nuclear history aadiuiaof<» 
standing personal courage and iatcgiir 
The President [Rooseveli| and I at 
much worried about Profeaot fl* 
How did he came inlo-this bmtmfffr 
is a great advocate of pubidy. ffe 
made Hn unauthorized disekut >a 
Chief Justice [s/c] Franltfuitt ifo 
startled the President by leliisj bak 
knew all the details. He says le Is ■ 
close correspondence vylth - a tain 
professor, an old friend of his is Ito 
to whom he has written iboui U 
matter and may be writing u£ Be 
Russian professor has urged hump 
to Russia in order to discuss wan 
What is all this about? Itsetoalm 
Bohr aught to be confined orsirnym 
. made to see that he Is veiy aw fc 
edge or mortal crimes. I had notwal 
Ized any of this before, Ihongbldidu 
like the man when you ihantdlBK 
me, with his hair all over his bead, 4 
Downing Street, Let me have by [ton 
your views about this man. I dotrtfo 
it at all. 

After the war’s end the paranoM*? 
thing, Increased. The British dttWosto 
develop nuclear weapons ww rita 
precisely six people. The fits! Sorietajh 
sion In 1949 undercut opposite h* 
United Stales .to development■ of .# 
hydrogen bomb; and so it woi oa 
there are at least six nations with 
weapons, and at least a dozen niw» 
the ability to produce them at 
Clark makes it dear that the pop* 
believed from the outset, andsrilb*V 
that nuclear weapons art 
unparalleled political power. Bui off* 
they seem to hove forgotten the NPf 
power of nuclear weapons. As the b»* 
sabre-rattling grows ever more 
is possible to succumb to a *3** 
temptation to renew a proposal nop*' 
Franck Report of 1945: tJut 
together the Reagans and TTuttimj* 
Brezhnevs and' belligerent heads« w» 
from every comer of the globe, “* 
World Included, transport tbea 
deserted Island, and there for 
tenment detonate one ihenneP^ 
warhead In the atmosphere, to 
them what they are playing with. 

As Clark tells “the story “j’*'* 
fission” the tone of his ^ ue0 1 |i ^ 2 
prose, grows ever m ? ie 
flashes of biting insight. 

Iteration" as “the acquisition JT- ^ 
qudear powers of the nuclear 
already has oneself; 
appeals, with sultatly Ironic.syow* 
page 238. About Brilhin s 
develop the hydrogen «*fc 

further strains on an lnf*J. SJ 
already bent- but of Shape by ^ 
bomb programme,'Clark 
thought often flies oui of the * 
nuclear discussion comes ^ 

door”— a point worth rcfflctiw^ .: 
next time a nuclear 1 , advocate ***“ _• 
Tear critics as “emotional . ■ ; 

- The substancf and tenor of 

evoke;. Inescapably..- 

pfeUphor: the unrettainty pW^, 

nuclear affairs,'we ^ *(*■’ 

the whole triith, about 

slops and events;. The 

tairity we now face may be the , 

***’'•: Walter tnwWf 


'“‘n ?wwpi.npeteay,energy fart™. - ■ 

j-’V '7 I- .. ’ - J* .u.L^aiunSoItt!! 


• ‘ ptffk .' de&rifacs --'the oxtraordinary 
: episode ip 1941 ' when ICJ made what 
amounted . 1 $ a takeover bid for die British 
nuclear effort,-with ah eye,to its postwar 
.potential Jot; ppvfcf production.'-ThU con- 
Ivfctiqn on the parl or the, British 'midear ' 

community/ that dull nnKi... 
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A Roben Ogilvic Buchanan Chair of Geography 
EdunikM has been eitabllshed at the University 
oTloodoo Institute of Education and Professor 
Nonau OrevK. who previously held the confcr- 
tti (]de of Professor of Education, has been 
-wjinKd to the new chair. Tho establishment of 
JhThilr Is in recognition of the very great 
ggldbotfon that Professor Buchanan made to the 
fetiofxuni of geography education and to the 
jkud «tk of the University of London and the 
lorinM rf Education. Professor Robert Ogilve 
grtasw died on July 9, 1980 at the age of 85, 
dwr his official retirement bom a long 
t yi d t iifln frith the Institute. 


Mr Thomas Edward John Healy, at present reader 
in anaesthesia in the University of Nottingham, 
has been appointed to the chair of anaesthetics at 
the University of Manchester from October 1. 
1981. Dr Healy will succeed Professor James 
Parkhouse who resigned from thc chair la May. 
1980 on appointment to achairin ihe University nf 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Dr Jock rA. Hint has been appointed to the chair 
of Hispanic Studies at the University of Hull and 
he will take up his post on May 1,1981. Dr Hint Is 
at present reader in charge of Spanish and Latin 
American Studies at the University of Strath¬ 
clyde. 

Sir Peter Trench, chairman or the Lovell Con¬ 
struction Group, has been appointed visiting 
professor in the Department of Construction 
Management at Ihe University of Reading. 



Universities 

Bath 

Mo* <n engineering: Professor Joseph Black 
(xbool (A engineering) 

Birmingham 

Ikal of the department of chemistry: Professor 

JC. Robb 

Edinburgh 

Senior lecturers: R, Hume (child life and health); 
MC. Wilson (clinical surgery temporary); J.D. 
McGregor (pathology, temporary part-time); 
JA- Survis (pathology, temporary); J.A. Ham- 
Mod (tropica! animal health, temporary). . 
Lecturers: R. Ferguson, M.J- Macleod, C. Ross 
A. Young (architecture, part-time); J. Hood 
(bacteriology); Mbs B.J.D. Glass (child life and 
icilth); J.D. Hayes J.E. Roulfton (clinical che- 
i&ry); AJ. Munro (clinical oncology); Mhs 
HA. Kelleit (medicine); Q.D. Smith (patholo- 
gy); Mia R.A. Johnson (sociology part-time); J. 
Hope (urban design and regional planning, pari- 
fw); D. McGovern (urban design and regional 
firming, part-time); R.O.H. Turnbull (urban 
design and regional planning, part-time); Miss 
LA. Holmes (veterinary practice teaching unit, 


Urge animal). 

Temporary lecturers B. A. Oreene (and t.R. Lane 
agricuiture);L.N.J. Archer (child life and health); 
J.P. Gray (computer science, pan-time); f. Han¬ 
sen and M.H.P. Wlrsing (computer science); 
R.A. Hardie (dermatology); D.S. Dummcr and 
D.W. Crosthwaite (forensic medicine, part-time); 
B.S. Dulfleld (geography); M. Nlcolson (history, 
medklDe and science unit Wellcome Trust); S. 
Malik (ncdldne); R.M. Edelston (and Miss R.M. 
Gatenby tropical animal heahh); J.K- Dunn 
Kent 

Nuffield science research fellow Dr. B.T. Heaton 

Leicester 

Senior lecturer: Dr Yan Douglas Young (genetic 1 
counseling in the department of child health) 

Oxford 

Junior research fellows; at Merton College Stuart 
Richard Airtle; David Arthur Hume; David 
Graham McCartney 
Southampton 

Hartley fellows: Dr O.J.M. Hlrons (biology); Dr 
A. Offer (history); 

Southampton 
Conference officer: John Hlett 
Wales, Aberystwyth 
Honorary College fellows: Dr H-A. Barnes 
(applied mathematics; John Brace (Welsh Joint 
Education Committee); Dr P.T. Davies (statis¬ 
tics); Dr M.A. Nettlelon (physics). 


Honorary degrees 


Herlot Walt 

The following will he awarded honorary degrees 
in July and Novembcr:- 

DSc: Sir Terence Beckell. director-general uf ihe 
CBI, Professor David John Finne), professor of 
statistics at the University of Edinburgh. Prolci- 
sor John Currie Gunn, Cargill professor of natural 
philosophy. Glasgow University. Dr Derek H. 
Pringle, chairman and managing director of 
Scientific and Electronic Enterprises Ltd. 

DLltt: Mr Sean Connery, actor. Mr Wtlljam D.C. 
Lyddon, chief planning officer. Scottish Develop¬ 
ment Department. Mr Paul Henry Mueller, 
chairman of the Credit Policy Committee. City- 
bank NA, New York. 1 

D Uni?; His Eminence Cardinal Gordon J. Gray. 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of St Andrews and 
Edinburgh. 


Keele 

The following are to be awarded honorary degrees 
In May and June:- 


Forthcoming Kv tills 


■■Climate Modelling," o puMIc lecture by Sir John 
Mason, director general of the Meteorological 
Office ts to be given on March 30 at 7.30 pm In the 
General Teaching Block of the Faculty ot Science, 
Plymouth Polytechnic. Drake Circus. Plymouth 
PL4 8AA. 

* * * 

■■Aspects of Chemical Education within Further 
Education the roles of objectives, assessment and 
practical work, a one day symposium to be held at 
the University of Keele on April 4. It aims to 
highlight some of the educational changes which 
havearisenasadirect result ofthclnlroductlonof 
TEC courses in chemistry. U will cover topics such 
as: Are thc assessment procedures too rigid? Do 
they hinder the students learning? Fee: £6.00 oi 
£4.00 lor full time students Further detail* from 
Mr i.F. Roberts, department of education. Keele 
University. Keele. Staffs- 


D Lilt: The Right Reverend Robert Kuncic. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Prolcssor Campbell 
Stewart. Former vice chancellnr of Keele Uni¬ 
versity. Ml Charles Tomlinson, reader in English 
poetry at the University of Bristol. 

I) Unit! Mr Ink Ashley. MP for Stoke South. 
DSc; Professor Christian Do Duvc, Nobel 
prizewinner and founder and president of the 
International Institute of Cellular and Molecular 
Pathology in Brussels. 

MA; Mi James Gould, historian and archeologist. 
M. Uulvi Sir David Barritt, fellow and former 
vice president of the Institution of .Chemical 
Engineers. 

Kent 

The following are to be aw aided honorary degrees 
on July 3 and 4:- 

DCI: Mr W A. Henderson, consultant architect 
to the university. Mr Norman Platt, founder of 
Kent Opera. Councillor Bernard .A. Porter, 
present Mayor of Canterbury. 

D UltiSir Richard Attenborough, actor, pro¬ 
ducer and director. DSc: Sir Frederick Dainton. 
- currently chairman of Ihe British Library Board 


“The Shape nf Things to Come", a half day 
meeting at which the DES microelectronics 
programme and computers in education will be 
considered is taking place on April 3 at Manches¬ 
ter Polytechnic in ihe AU Saints Building. Oxford 
Road. Topics to he owe red me: "The NCC: Its 
Role in Education" and "New Men for a New 
Age". AppUcottans. Further details from Mrs A. 
Uromlicy. staff development unit. Manchester 
Polytechnic. Bracken House, Charles Street. 
Manchester. % 


The National Engineering l-aboratoiy ot Cut 
Kilbride Is to hold a two-day seminar on 
CAD/CAM system In mechanical engineering on 
April I and 2. Thc seminar Is aimed at technical 
staff using or considering using computers In 
mechanical engineering design and manufacturing 
applications. It will provide an opportunity to 
participate In an In-depth study describing several 
system currently available. Further details from 
PCoilier. conference organiser. National En- 


Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santineili 
and Mila Goldie 


and the National Radiological Protection Board 
and chancellor ol Ihe University of Sheffield. 

Lldt Lord Scarman. Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
and chancellor of the University of Warwick 

St Andrews 

The following arc to be awarded honorary 
degreces in July:- 

Ult Dt Sir Kcnntfa Dover, former professor of 
Oreek at the university. Mr W.E.K. Anderson, 
headmaster of Eton. 

DSc: Professor Michael Atlyah, holder of the 
Royal Society chair of mathematics at Oxford 
University. Professor Luna B. Leopold, professor 
of geology at the University of California. Ber¬ 
keley. 

Lid: Mr Robert S. McNamara, president of the 
World Bank. 

DDi Proksur Martin llengcL holder of the chair 
in New Testament and Classical Jewish Studies at 
Ihe UoLversily of Tubingen. 

Stirling 

D Untw: Mr Norman MacCuig. Scottish poet and 
former reader in poetry at the university. 

ginecring Laboratory. East Kilbride. Glasgow 
075 0QU. 

* * * 

■•Teacher Education to the 1980s and 1990s a 
[ conference organised by the School of Education 
nod Humanities at North East London 
Polytechnic is us he held from April 10-16 at the 
Danbnry Park Conference Centre, Chelmsford, 
Evscx. The central pvquvM of ihe seminar Is an 
examination of model of Initial or pie-service 
teacher education and in service teacher training 
within the context of Ihe changing needs that tho 
next two decades are likely la hring. Further 
t del sib from Cohn Mably, School oi Education 
n and Humanities, NELP. Longbridge Road, 
i Dagenham. Essex 
1 * * * 

In “Management ol Multiple Trauma”, the A B. 
ig Mitchell memorial lecture h to be delivered by 
to Professor Martin All Grower of the University of 
al Basle. Switzerland on April 3 at II 30am in the Sir 
m William Wtuibn Hall. Queens University. Bei¬ 
n' fast- Admission free. 


Open University programmes March 28 to April 3 


Saturday March 28 

NCI 

IN’ Gnumperary Issues In {dotation ; Lcl There 
Be MtuK (E200; pro| 9) 

MS Mechanics and applied calculus : Newioo'i Lavs 
IMSnUipregS) 

Uf Am foufiditloa course : I Bit rp re ling a Dream 1 
. (A10I; preg 6) 

I* FiAdet, people end idmtohwrtofi : Tbs Clkiu ' 
(D33t: prog 3) 

W An egelsg politico : Work and Retirement 1 
IP252; ping.}) a 

W SaveiKemih. cenuny England: a changing od- 
mre : Women Beware Women WllKml Court . 
Mreqot (A203 ; prog 4) . • 

uutrumeniition ; Piurere Transducers (T29I ; 
prog 1 ) 

■W# System nvoddHng j LkMir Programming; A 
... £“S«w&rrj41; prog 2 ) 

''■8 The EnBghMnincnt : A Little Gotfekfc Cairto 
II* l AW i P”! J) 

w 5dence end belief; from Dapvin u Einstein : 

■ Lent KctitD'iClock (A38I ; prog I) 
a » Btatny fbmi uid [iincdoci : Enzyme Smkture 
• Md Foectton (SZ02 i prag 6) 

«« Ocecrks: M.kaa (S2V9; prog 3) 

Bk*® bcUn end behsvtour;, : Psysfco^ojr 
- Oneukut 6f Behaviour (SD2S6 ; prog 1) . 

** Die Bush: structure edrepoadon and M)WM 
. "- :Oint*nd Manila CS23T ; prog J) - 

WfoltW) 

9* KHiory of (rchheceure tod design 1890-1939 : 

■ t** SdlKtn (A3Q5; prog 7) 

™ .Nswwti^ »od le«n*ii: HW VHel Are SUit 
_ Uni (EZOt; prog 8j" 

w Reedlai devttr^Kucor ; '.Clow Pipredart 

• fPEJJl ;p(0 j 2 j 

16 &wtooiaem«l conliU and publfc health: Wrier . 
i ^SOVMtoo Water m4 Pu«ic 

>1*. ( f T2n ? ! N* Pnno * n?»»i) 

• 4* foondadpo course i.Swdyrtng Itarirert . 

■ (4101 ;pcog6) 

"..Stiriice foundsikro course : The Resrtoo to 
_ drawer (SlOi prog'3) - 

•'ft'*®' '■ 

7* .'BwhMUfy ^d ttokttrter btotogy : InAauiat 
Um Myiacrturides ( 02 ? i p«s 3) . 

■“ :JJ* rttgtiil rrwaiter Computer Suucsoie*. 

ttM22liprifgjr ; 

“ An is July 1480-1380 i Pmir»«ure [A3H ; 
wiii-- 

•' poktia i Power aiid ; St*u - Behaskmf 

• • fra* tD, ? J : l»g 3). " i- 

■ m aoctdty : Education Cor ScnUude 

: ■ •; 

■■ :> Peking lb Bibifn ■ Why do ac. IWp 
-■■.iW 10203 ; pregl)' - ' • 

V ffttort meitiorh in edunUort ai^ die nrigt 

.; ■ ' “IWei t Bddai CUti (DE3W; prop 6) ■ ... 

s.' 

^ ' ' rtOB^nskw* In Wefaa wN.hu 

^farming: QrgaBjc dr 
i)wi 2) . . ... " J ... 

Drifting Ohrt«dH 
• «« t V! Bn >pWg£) -.I?.!.'-:* .‘J'f.i »'! -■ 

'mursir; ReilOnpl Num-' 


8.S5 Mating sense of society : Hucketl’i Design Fes-. 1 
tuiesof CbrnmunKaton (DIUl : pnig T) 

950 Siaitsdcs: so InleidudpUoiry appioach : The 1 
Binomial Dbinhaikm IMDT2-II : prog 1) 

8.45 Environmental cobiiuI and public heellh : Water 

ronservadon : Waier n Ovh’rd (PT272 : FT985 I 
; prog PT272/2I 

10.10 Aii Introductkin lo calculus : Fund tom (MS.K3 

i prog ■*! 

1059 Man-made insurer, design and leehtuitogy : 

Problem (denirfkaura Oaine (TI62; prog 2) 

11.W Tedmotegy tor.ieKhare : Energy lPET271 S 
prog3) - 

11.28 People and wsxl i Steel (DE35IT prog 2) 

11.80 Socbl psychology : Cognlthe Mips ID30J ; 

12.18 C^piithe psyrtukw : Popeye (D3[>J; prog 41 
1240 Fundjmenuh ol husnsn geography : SsmpU 
Ecosysienis: Problems of PoOuUws (D204 ; 

1108 Oeeawgisphy : Site 167, Deep Ses Drilling 
Project (S334 ; prog’31 

1330 Ecology : Woodland DecomptMfs (5323 . 
ptdg 3) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

EBB Language (n use : Men, Women sod Language 
[EZ63; prog 6) ■ ' ■ _ ' 

8.18 Cunfcution design and dottidpinesi: Use B»wy 

. Sirsct KKh (E203 ; prog 3) . . . . ... 

136 . Pa items of Inequality : Ssopphtf ihe Loop noses 
(D302 ; prog 6) . 

8.6S Modem an from 1848 ro ihe P re«nr. nyles and 
vyj al impUcadom : Cianoe's 'Bjiheis IA331 

7.18 hSmg sense ol sodtiyr : FetdbscL IDI0I : 

7J8 CcBMoiporary hsuey nr educaiten : Edmwton 
- . Otherwise (B20CU progS) . 

*t!iv > nn® : ** i\ 

Drowhfclta (S2«; pro# 3) ■ ‘ . 

738 Mm’s rellgteiui: qunf ! The Temple . 

(AD20B;progM . , 

1M The EnQghtewncM : B*«tyr Lsoglry |AJH i 

,8.18, An*igeing poputetioo; Older P»fdf fa lreUnd 
Dnma* f" mosI? lis Merbeval Drm»,(A301 ; 

, pmgJi v' 

aW^T^riw of / 

• „ Ihe loflwiw* w> Dabospy* 5tyt* (AJ0S * 

"• pro*«- " r:' s '. !'• 


18 08" Msihermhoi {oundallon soorje : Rational .Num- 
ben and, 2 (MIA!; prog 01 

1830* Food wmluiiloo systems i larmlng. Oiganw or 
Intensive IT273 : prog 2) 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

B.B 6 - An inimliKikm lo calfldui What is a Func- 
non? IM52*J : prog 2 ) 

8,16 Social »ort. eomniunny »oA and sOinely : The 
Contest ot Welfare t DE206. pteg 2) 

838 Elentenu ol nurtk' : IntroJucilod » Aunu 
Training |2| (A241 ; prog J| • ' " 

23.18 i\it» foundation coutse r Reudmg m &mo«n 
dear IAW1; pro* 7i 

23.38* An ageteg pO(HJaliofl : OlJri People in Itelmd 
(P2$2: prog*) 

RADK24 (VKF1 , 

23JO Sjwqif beharfflur : Raw iJW ni^ei U- 41 « 

23GO* Qmtetnporary Issues’tn eJixvten : EduWion 
Other*be 6E20O : prog Jl 


Wednesday April 1 

BBC 1 “ 

8.40* Em Iron minis! eoniroJ and puMk hf*th: Water 
ivnicnstK.'n • Water for Oilunl 11*7212 , 
PTW3 , prog PI27I21 

7.0S* Ihe Earth: wmrlurr. c-ympitlti-sn nn J milutim 
: Ciuu anJ Mi mb tS237 i pro# )l - 

M0 Graphs. oehsofLi aed design : Minimum L>W( 
nc'silDObliPlJl 


Tuesday March 31. 

BBC 1 * 

840* Birfcigy: loem and hinctian : Eiujine 1 truer ur» 
and Function t5202 ; prog B| • 

7 ji> Syneres behesfour • Sunulafon MotkBuig 

7M y rod iBtoroiiikni ■ Jt»i«> «*> Pro- 

tpietKy 5pare I.ST291: prog SI 

Maun o! architecture uid design JMiHW.; 

R. M- SdiEndtec Lo»*H Bet ** 1 Mosud.tAJOJ : 

7.08 Ednretai and 0* “ri® cminwrieni : Ttw 

BiavioHaicltiHI ipsvjll 

■ 7 JO*. Kn H Mr, 1480-1580: An IMTOducu*: Cret- . 
- .. , Im i Rnnra S«lii*iielA 353 : r«i «l - . . 

■ Swro* 'ffMmrnM, .**"??.- 

foiliuei': Disaster Sireublion 111- «» 

Escni|TD342 ; ptog 141 __• . 

17.U ■ Research meihoih In erfoai.m anJ 

Rtefirei * Wohertuo (w PtUe: The Inrcpioo 

tOESM': prog 3) „ ■_. 

1748 The hwWapped m***?~~'*- 
Assessing a lorerg ChMtP251,. pMg >> . 
iEm* SoCtetj. edtuattoo *"d *• ,a,t 1 **W* n 1 -. 

, .qhr'ini'iim».*. ^ 1V ._ 

1S19 S 6 cnc» fovfldittn eporse : Spyeadiag Ororeis . 
(5101; prog 7| 


f'i't"• '* ‘ t \' h ' 


Mon(jay March 30 *:•; 1 

BBC t ' "• • 

. b, 40* Genetics: hfridrtstS 2 M :.p*f M - . 

jar* (UnlMy ..twin and ’Itehivaiili : * ISyshhto: 

' ■ OunUcns nf BthMfovr (SD286; pro* 5) . .y 

the: FalighteTurieni s A tkite. OdihA Castle. , 
- 7 ok* Srienoi’ Sd &«l 0* , * h ^ E*ts«gih r ‘, 

r 'ttw**\ Ctort(A58» tPW 1 > ^[,JL , 

; ixr ffhild bolilin j fowfoh.r. • Contw)!*- ' 

; iloh'f (N»: NMji’ ■': li ai«4". 

,1630 Or^«e nlO-JJd^aO ^ ;TMjTlea»A,<«^. , 

1718 ® Sturt ^ehmrfwo 

W'VSSf 

.;.v r 


tax, sesceitenih tmiuty fmltod’ ■ rtun^ig cut- 
flirt:: The Me;«ph>»Kal l A30 -' • 

■ IB Kmi rod htfkel Ihin Dunmn «■> P’mfom : 

•" fomcsCVilt Mroucl (AJ«I: puti Ji 
' Th. devihMiAli of firenuneniiand Uteli pauafc 

t-thr'MouM fA CssttlH IA304} ■ . 1 

' 2 J.K . Cumpum* and rortputiti-Witai I'Bw, 
h|W|telFWJl;pw|t) ■ _ ■ . . 

2)li ' N^« o| l 0 fliW's - UrOn^B* nf .iha. Clnr-teni 
• A*rw2iuiitMhr»(D.*ai:|«tilt . . .. 
pgp HnitHri u|. ineciwIitT : SmrpU 1 ! •** IwphJ*« 

ooir |**> 130 * ,K ^ P 

OUg ' Wd^itil lW*S" n t*vtey>h8 

;-icelCl«nffr(F8 , IUTrt8J) 

pt Araste rt InbinXntt* 1 .H 
" fratite*t21tA24Ufoj.il : < ■ 

2j2»; ah and esnrrimnw ; Radas v Efoipmiriem 
(TAD:«ipn« foi 


6.40. Mslenab under rims : Men-p«»*red rtlghi 3 jj 
1T33I: prog 4) 

7.Q8 Using Libraries—2: LnWg Lfohemiy Librattea jj 
7 JO PraK^dea of rfiem al pareeuea . AUBStpiTn 

nfCas KtselfcThwry (ST2S5,; pw» Jl 1 « 

|g50 Huay ol nubemairis : Rout 2—Ctimeii) or 
Arithmetic? (AM’nS ; pi>g 2) 

17.18* Sysiami ceguiboiun 1 ihe nunagemew oi 0«n- pi 
pietfay : The Naiicnal Theetir—Who« S>M*m 
. n ill (T 24 J; prog 1 ) 1 

1740 SAtubi and «iety : Educaimg the Work- R 
ri'tce (E24Z . prog 3l 2 

1108 tmolrp ■ • Non-EKlnfcii* Oecumery IU202 ; j 
pro* 31 

IIJO Arts fbundiion onme : UmLiog at rtrocro 
(AIOI ; prog T ( 

RADW3IVHH 

8.88 Ggneiit psychsfoly : Top Doan— Batfoni Up 
IDJfo ; prog 3) 

818* Drama r.Musk ro Medrewl Drama (A307 ; . 

prjb • ■ 

Si? Mass wmmimteiiioo and aocteiy : Thn ftouar 
Game B Aewnu Kd B«a*n (DE3J3; pro* 4» 
23.18* -MaMi* lentn of antsty : FccdMA |Dli>l r 
■ fiupl) • 

23J8 Man-iBada fobiies.- depiga and uchiwfo*} ■ 

■ Sfoaeptow C.'Wtuifltj Resorted iflfrS . . 

air. . K^WJfadero. IW ■ T«n^>o»V:*..fewbp4 
' h 184# (Artt : prof 3) 

0818* CuiflCteJumdeuga anddeiefoptncin: Ihe Bolts; 
Street KahlEWi : prog 3) 

RAOMMtVHfl . .*. 

2230 ‘ Mnddtn 4rt ftnnt 1843 to ihe present: thtea tM 
pMCd trorimuiti: Ceuntte'* "Babers |A1SI 
' ’ .prog A) - *■ 

27.88* Licnem . Fine Sn»Bi« Moppli'g te Pooo^tula ■ 
ISM0 : prog .1) 

Thursday April % . 

BBC 1 

840 Seventeenth cewwy fcngUnl a itwgKif nd- 
• lure : Wsmcn Btvere Wienert tailh fom Mali 
<ma lASti ; p«D 4A1 ‘ 

.. 743*. Ihe hanJirepfcd perom in *>* wtMWrtUJr' l 
AwvriOf a yoveg fhHJ |P2S) : pnrf «) . 

. (RO i 

. 840* ■ Ihe Earth's phyxotl inMirKs ; I'lWlfWO ; 

7.0** ^isiiWiptniry appiuteli : .11* 

, UipMnat DnintuUiHi (MUT24I. pis* 3) * 

740 tiixit nuUtctmties ■ A Rreicrtsn*like fM2nl,; 

■ ptsyfo 

18fi0 ■> EsflitebiTo: fmlyItlrTiarta_in«l,Trrte»fM«4 ' 

17.18 At* intudiBilon to roaleriaH i Theftasl Atti^b ' 
jTsUJ :pmg3; ■ i- ' • . •' 

'.1748 . fh« tiaMkMurent «1 Ipurrooenia at^ iheir ityac 
' -V Baroque Wind Inflnwiit I ATbfl lW* J) , 
IM* rxtai ahiahr 17<fr-l«5lh alrihMMlpt-;;- 

■; raphyr UktifenM »if Ffrel: A SnMl Nr bdiitra) 
'ARhaci4rini (A4tif ('pot 4) *. ' * * - 


18 J 0 * Making itnw of society : Itortcn' i Design Fe*- 
■ur« of Ckrtnoinnhabei IDIDI : (nn 7) 

RAOmStVHB 

mr Schilling and vtkiv : EdusatrMi tor VruluJc 

ir.>2: rro* 7.1 

|H* The Enivhttnmeni : Daily fouiglev lAS'H : 
pis'* hi 

6J8 and • BtwiiaJtin* and Ihe 1 MAs 

IDEJS1 1 fro* JI 

28.18 hUihenurn hsundation . FuumlMiw' 

Math* 31 MIDI; prog 3J 

2338* Lwyuagi M use : M*n. Women and language 
(E2dJ . pro* hi 

2)48* BlwhcBihtiJ and mofetJsr Nofogy : trjustna! 

Ilriiuairtn Of WysaisAi tides t *12 2 : prog Jl 
08 . 18 * . Erisinnsnen'*) «r«rol a«ul pubtfo health i Warer 
' PMKivaiteA.’: Water and IVM* Protests 
. IPT272 ; PIW3 . prrtg FTlJil * PWKSU 
0048* . CornpotiAp and eotapurtn : Writing a, Baw 
Prograraree (PM931; prog 21 . 

' RADIO 4 IVHfl 
2230 Munir Inuilade 

2340* IIMtxy oF archaecturB ond di»«n f*Wl-l939 : 
Leafs SuUnBfl (A3W ; pjfg 7); 


Friday April 3 


BBC 1 

840' lifH) 


Inquiry : Non-Eudidcan Otomeny (U202 ; 

pwgJI 

Stfowifii) *»4 wxtriyr - Educaua* Ihe Wgnx- 
fotre (e3w ; pco* 2) 

Coopifatltu pn)ii>a . WcOire und hAtet 
(heat Bnlain (D^32 ; prog 41 


Ur ilia nalufe nf vheriintey ; Djarmte Aspe.Ti pf 
N M R. tSJt'4 ; pr.'.g 9'j ' 

748* Inm-dinikMi to pure euthonul>cs . logonga's 
Hte->tcm r MS03 . prog 0\ 

,740* An iotniliAm M cdmlis: Fwxteu (MSZf J 
. ; i P*u| *1 ■ • : 

ION*. Gsnuapnair issues in adaroiKn : Con You 
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17.18* Mst*rods coder M(»s : MtirFMcKil Flight S 
<(TJ9l;prog4) 

17.40* ,ltiiiro>' °> xrel|<te«(ure and drogn 1AsM-IV3tl i 
' R M SehUxUfr: lmcB Beads tfoiue (AMl5 . 

pssa*i 

It.08 Tnantjeth rentucy : Eiri (A3W : 

, • . pro* 1*1 ■ : ■ ■ ■ • 

1880 hmlace and scshentniaty fiornsti: Clroccpfodl 
M»Mi in yial^taphy Rrcfs ml 
41 MI 1 prog HJg ill * ‘ 

tvuMoytvHn 

148 the Iwjwtopprd pcnMis in Hie crinuniiAdy - 

, Mn<Big hiotmsiK'rt fPUl i jeo* V| ■ ‘ 

IW M|s<: idlpMs qmt ;• fhe |l>ndu Terajda 
■ (AD3M ipt'tifo' , 

838 nncml-Q.jnd k*"*g lirtri RcfeVi.m 
tiJOl'iiengfry 

2338* hnlusubl iflstenis ! No ipsfert • ■M Titimnk<g- 
k«I CUsnf* on JM ; P*sf 31 
nil IVntlvi and suMly Hi ifee sJcsafoproclt ^ 
. mreRn Eurcgc cl I8V-foist i ftasjrectrif (I) 
; ' ' tAH^.^ogdl 

00.18* Ifoi' fallal sseti^stoi : (Vroputfr Strortain 

, i»iur:r<ra4t. 

COM* ' lyutttu Ichasisibf Units sod rt*rir» |T24l ; 
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Universities 




University of Calabar, CALIBAR, NIGERIA 11 [australlv 

Applications aro Invited from suitably quail fled candidates lor the following vacancies:— 


FACULTY OF ARTS 

Department of English and Literary Studies 

Pipfnui 
Senio, Leciuwi 
Leciunu* I and It 

Aim* of apaclallaailDn prafairad: language atudla*. 
Irflulllfc*. aiyflatle*. Hilary and davalopmant of EflOllli 
language at poit-g mfuata (aval. 

Department of History: 

IM 01 Lrnimi 
lecturer! I and II 

Aran of apaotabaHMi prafatrad: lilamlc culluiH and 
eMtoarian with raforanca to Africa, Mi lory at Nrgaile. African 
diaspora ttudfea, hliioriotany and hlitwlcal methods. economic 
h lately. 

Deportment of Languegaeand Linguistics: 

Protean* 

Senior Ledum 

Aiaai of tpadaHaatfon prafairod: French languaga. Unoulilln 
and grammar, French language and ana malar Maury portad 
pMfaraMy 18th or JOdi century French Bteraitire. German 
language. Efik, phonaUcarphanalogy. htsWrtcal/cDmjarattv* 
Ungulitica. famanUca. 

Dapertment of Religious Studios and 
PhHosophy: 

. Ptoffliiaw hi Phloaophy 
Santo* Lacttett 
Lacrurar* 

SpdcMaadan In a wkla combination of foaorytng arm preferred: 
MaiaiwyaicifapiaiamolMiv/jnhVoBopliv el languaga. Loafer 
PMorephy of adancarphOcMophy of iraUiamallca. Elhfcaf 
rainMewpoMlcal phlottwhy. Hlaiory ol Wtawm pMoaophy. 
Comwratlva phlioaapliv African/Wainlc/Oifanlal. PhSoaophy gf 

Department of Theatre Arts: 

Prcrfatmr ' 

' Sorter Ltcnuar 
BonterAnaFaHow 
Ueuam/A rta fallow f amt H 

S gedito lion kv A Wear Mpaot* ol thaatre htatoty. dr ami He 

• ihewyandoWdum, drama fc manure. AHcan wpectaof aotro 
rMgn Mi teotre afcNiaciure.' coamir# daaljjn. dance, mute 
pndcbamafte Vlarama. . 

.. FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES ' 

* Department of General Studies: 

Santee Lacturan •' 

, Lachian I ..nd II 

Department of Geography: 

lacturaf ■ 

SpadalMlon in ptM-gretfuiia training In btegaoamphy .and 


Department of Educstlon:' 

Senior Lecturer 
Lociu'arlandll 

Specialiiaiion In curriculum ihnry, Including Iniareil In teacher 
■duration. Mata and meaauramenla, evaluation and raaaarah 
iraihodotogy- education paychotegy and learning theory. 
Courualilng. general madhufi of fniarculiural and Nigerian 
adueailon. comsarenca to direct achool baud tefcMng practlco. 

Department of Adult & Continuing Educstlon: 

Banter Lecturer 
Lncturwal and II 

Aaat, Lecturer , 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
Depertmant of Che mlstry; 

Profaiur 
Senior Lecturer 
lacturar landll 

SoadaSuriton In alKl'franalytical chamlitrv. apsciro-anriytical 
chemtitry. uparatten procauei. hater ocycKc chemlauy. iiarolda 

Chtmlatry. kmcuhcopv 

Department of Geology: 

Profataor V 

Senior loclurer 
Lecturer l and II 

SpadaRudon in gaephyatee, tMUmamologv. mlnanlogv, 
patiategy. engineering gaaiitigy, hydragaotegy, stratigraphy. 

Department of Blologloel Solanaes: 

Senior Ucturare 
Lecturers I and II 
AM area*, 

Department of Methematlos/Statlstlcs: 

Profenor . , ■ 

Banter Leciurar 
Lecturers * 

SoacWfeMtan In real enahfiia, functional. aqalyila. modem 
algctira. reblMiy. iheonuteal rfattkky. probabWy theory. 

Department of Physics: - . 

Prof*»»» ' ’ 1 • ' 

Honda* 

Lacrurar f and II • 

Axu.Laotutara . 

. ( Spactenuilon in radtetfen and applied nuclear private*. opdea 
mi law bhyafca. m iris cuter physic* and apactrotcopy, 
~ atecsonte* and bnlnJ mentation, enghaaring phyrfc*. minrUa 
■elanci, acoustic*. ahvfionnwiiil phytic*, gaopltydc*. 
nuthamsilralfcoroputalten private*. 

Qualifications: . ■ 

Far Rrolaatanhfp/RaBdarihlp candidate* ihoirid bo 
<fl»rtepgteh*d acriolar* wfth aporoprtita Teaching and ramcb 
•rperten&e *i LmlvenrltY tevd and »,parlance In idwtohlnitlon 


Department of Political Solanos: 

. Banter lacijwf .- • 

Ucura* : ' 

’Spaebteiten in foftMfeg aria*:’ PubBc adndnliuatton Mih 
•mphaila on outale bo«6y dnatyiii, pUb«c finance. pubBo 
pMWte adrnnlitradon. local gmmwnem adm(nl*lipt>an and 
Stnanl public admlrWrewten. quMtUaente poBdca. kxU 
tttdtttet a nd ocmprmr paogra fnmlng. fauamaiJonal relations with 


. --'rofeteor rrwif poareaa a__ 

Thean Art* and Have al lean light voan inching and maarch 

■iparfenca In. the B*W of Ihaatra Muray llndudfhg Tl*d WBrldl. 
draomlc theory and crindam and/or dramatic Viaretura. •' 

Fof Santee LecturnNm candhMa* mutt panni i hbhn 
(tearN. preferably a doc la raw and >1 had flw.yaam Whlng 

andbMMicherqHrianctaiunfnraltylaval. • • , 

For Theatre AIM BadVor Lac lu ran/An FaDmu ahould hi 
addllten bo apaclaRn hi I he tUdi of drama Uo iheoy. Ciifiiura. 
erhtetem, playwrMng. nadfllonal African tfiaaira. 


■Bfnfer Utheii 


Banter Laoura 


;MS!tSS:RlSSSS:: 

-6Ll3N&!»<56.M#m00B.a. • 


'WlMwMfJdate MHd09. Worpred 
•. jrpgtars m teg.tteiS. md cdiuMB mm 

;D^pi'rtm«)tt of Eoononftlosi 


[grpreSpn wttaqv and cVmWtet 

iffsiwawipal..;'.-. ;! v, , '-‘. 

f^iosii .•••'•!/‘''y/ ■r’; 


Cartel ttlonf of Barvip 


*»asasS&'s--. 



Appllaatlana are Invited for 
the following posts, for 
whtoh applications alose on 
the dotes shown. Salaries 
(unlsss otherwise stated) ere 
as follows: Senior Research 
Fellow $A2S,B17-$A31,874; 
Research Fellow $A19,132r 
IA24.972; Senior Lecturer 
tA26,B6B-$A28,B18; Lecturer 
$A19,132-$A2B,132; Tutor 
4A13,697-4A18,009. Further 
detells and applloatlon 

f irooedura may be obtained 
rom The AsBOolatlon of 
Commonwealth Untverahles 
(Appts.), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF unless 
otherwise stated. 


Mon&ah University 
TUTOR 

Department of Linguistics 

Commencing Ifu June 1BB1. AppRcanta 
ahould hold at laail an honour* dagraa In 
UnguMca. Anapplcant whhtoaclal 
Intafeat In paychDinguluIca and chid 
tengunga acquhJUdfi I* parUculariy 
wMCMnabuiawMa range of couraaata 
tagghl hi UraDapanmani. Travel and . 
removal ilowanca and lamporary 
houalng aiahtance. 27 April 19S1. 


MecQuarle University, 
Sydney 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 
School of Behevloiiral. 
Sciences .. . 

AppfeaHona ««Invftod fbi Bppdnlmanl. 
. from pereon* wWiaxpartenca. 

‘ qurtficailbfiaandrawweliauiiln ■ 

Clnhal Pcychology/Counaelllng/ 
Community Mehuil Hsaith. 

In addition to taocMng In undargraduau 
«urea* and In pongraduiia proferelonnl 
programme* ICounaalUng, School 
V CounMUng, CHntoal Psyrhotogyl. dvilea 

•I.VatAiSMSIl.- • '■ 


The Australian National , 
University- 

. RESEARCH FfitLOWS/ 
SENIOR RESCApCH 
; FELLOWS |2 posts) • . 
Department of Pacific & 
Southeast Aslan History 

'Pfrblflo Studies ■ ', 


Appl cat Iona wit ba ooniktnud I rom 
acholare with an outanntfing reiearch 
record In enaiher lipid but who now wish 
is wore in ihliaraa. 

One appointment wfll bo for Hliaa yaara In 
the Orel Instance with the coHtbltty of 
exiandan hi a maidmum ol Ihra yaara: the 
other will be lor one. two or three yaara. It 
win ba expected that aucceeiful 
applkania would rake up their 
appolntmanta at tha beginning ol 1882. 

IB May 1881. 


RESEARCH FELLOW 
North Australian 
Research Unit 

Tha Unh la part of the Raaonah School of 
PicHIo 8iudiaf, Canberra, but It la located 
In Darwin. Il la developing new reaoarati 
programmes which call for applicant* 
with a training In regional development 
economic* or In admlntairailve ttudlaa. 
Applicant* diot/ld poaaeaa a PhD or 
equivalent quuMflaatfona. In certain 
alraumatenca*, for example whan a 
laoondmant mfeht ba arranged, 
appointment at tha level of Senior 
Haaaaroh Fallow could ba conateared. 

Tha poat would ba avail able (or 
Immediate occupancy. 

Appointment at Raaearah Fallow I* 
expected to bafor three yaara In tha (Ini 
Iniiance with poulble extantten to a 
maximum of five yaara. Application* win. 
however, b* welcomed from thota able to 
obtain leave of absence from their own 
Inatlrutlnn* for a ahonar parted, paealbfy 
ana or two yaara. Appropdaradhtrloi 
•Itewanca wHIba pan. Additional leave 
enduemanu apply to Unhtaialty staff 
baaed In tha Northern Territory. 

24 April 1881. 

ReasonaBle appointment omenua are 
paid. Superannuation benefits are 
ava labia tar aptriteanta who are afgBite to 
contribute. Aaaietanca wfth finding 
aocommodaikm la provided lor an 
appointee from out*Ida Canberra. Tha 
Unhraraliy rwerve* ihn right not to make 
an appoVilRtani or to make an 
appolntmant by Invitation at any lima. 


Murdoch University 
Perth, Western Australle 
LECTURER IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
STUDIES 
■School of Human 
t Communication (Dean: 

Df. H.'G. Ruthrof) 

The poaWon to be taken up on 
1 January.1962 or as soon ■■ paMRriB 
thereafter. 

Tha Southern Allan StutSag programme 
provkfaa undargraduata apd poatgratki ta 
(ludama with WtadfatpeEay twcNng 
relatfng to both the mainland and tha 
Wand iiatM of Souihaaat Alla. Tha 
programme ptadoe particular amphaala on 
Via recant and contemporary parted* 

Tha dbdpMnaa pinauod by ptaiani 
mamber* of stall teduda Langinga and 


Bagauta of the Iniportaniia ghran to aoolal 
lild cultural theory, atudanta and ataff In 
tha proptemma work In «o*e aisodfailon 
With other progranimda In tha Uutvarefiy, 
M Cothpaplhre Uuraiura 
munteWObBl 
IknTnwoiv.C 

Hlrtorv, .... , 

Thaprjme re*por»b(l|ty pi th* lucceaaful 
*9 “F * wHndafe and teach 
pUrtaaMMatey/indonakin hteguagato 
non-ntftfVeabeakim from aternantery to 
advpnoMf lavai*. Prevtetii aaosnd 
tenpuSo* isacNiig oxpetV.v* te manual. 
The apbftant ttioudl ateo rare 
•vpaitenca In udng a tenduaga , 

VWiy. *"d fr» devatepteg mptarftla 
bM for UM In a larfeuaga laboratorv 

a clHMoamahdfn l)|i external • 


LECTURER IN BIOLOGY 
School of Environmental 
and Life Sciences IDmk 
P rofessor J. F. Lonsmgri 

Applications for the pod 
In Biology are Invited from kndWdai 
with teaching and reMarchkitemia 
any field of animal phyiMogyofwfw 
neurophyiteteov. 

Tha tucouafu 

to coordInata a Fart H undtwidiirii 
course in ComprathreAnknilPp*** 
■nd to contribute to other Ptrtladhit 
II Internal and uiamil counaHtthte 
School of Environmental irriLHi 
Sclenoca aocurding to Na/haraotrite 
Special raaearah ledid** ndteiM 
I ho Unlverafty InoIudamodiminM 
houtaa, 10 acre* of lanced ccmpovt* 
lor native fauna research, marteura 
freshwater aquaria roomeindieeMib 
■canning and trenemliiloneiimn 
microscope*. Tha appokrtmenttrilbi 
evuBibta I rom l.fl.BI and die appoMia 
wt ba required to taka upthepoiKWi# 
later than 1.3JC. 

30 Aprl 1881. 

Thenars nnurebla appobimeNiad 
oondltlona Include aupmwurttt 
dmllarta FSBU, long M/vfcs Imw, 
aunkts Btudhu protpamm*. pi«ina<ld 
lire* to Perth for ippointaa and 
da pendant famUy, removal and emte* 
aBowanco* and house puKhaHieian* 


The University of New 
South Wales, Sydney 
DIRECTOR OF THE^. 
TERTIARY EDUCATION 
RE8EARCH CENTRE 

ThaTartfary Education 

oodtterttoavritelWv*«lte«WW 


mitten iff* 
ad irrational 


(hi Untonfty'i 



affiwsK#»r. 

ooalitenbvlnvltaiton. 


LECTURER/SENIOR. 
LECTURER , • 

WHO Regional Tm** . 
Training Centre for : 

Health Personnel . • 
Centre .for Medlosi 

Education Reaeeronswv 
Developrpsnt > 


clnfcai tavot* »JPT;. 


SrtMT.auiiantttoftel 
ooJlaboredonwWi wj*; 
teitliutk 
regional 
World H 
'Teachar 
pprecnnal ht the 
OulteawainclUL . 


■y .. .teJW.vltalreMiiMe Soiftlrimu ■ 


oftheopaMf 
eaafttdneafa 

paateonrtf*- 

ApproprU 
pottgrteteate 




'■ yppolnuftarH w. 


'•il 
!. i. 
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Universities continued 


Federal University of Technology 
OWERRI, NIGERIA 

Appilclllona are Invited from aultably quaHllsd Candidate* lor tha nevriy-davtfaplng unhatelty opening In October 1081 


Fratauore 

AwxrianPioIauore 

Banter Lecturer* 

uhh muhtete tMohkig capabfllriaa and an aaiabllihad 
direction In niweich or proleialonal actlvhlai. 

Lecturer* with multiple teaching capabUlhu and a prefer 
doral precrlcp experience 

ihrfv*r*ity Ubrarlan with not leas than tan yura post- 
qutfficatian expartenca required to eaiabllih a new kbiaiy 
for nchnteal aducadon. 

Qkeciorol Phaylcal Planning and Davalopmam 


Qualification 

AMflunti lor Profeiaori. Asnclaia Profenor* ind Senior 
rjdmir* and Lecturer* mull have ability and a«ertanca ro 
retch two or more of the area* Indicated In <11, (21 and 131 
bdsw:- 

I1ISCH00L OF ENQINEERINQ 
Paint* um Engineering 
Inhlfciil Engmaarlnq 
Agricultuml Engineering 
TraMporndonEnglnos'Ing 
Witar RewurcM Englnaarlng . 

Rtfrigetadortand Alrconditlonlnn 
Metrical dnd Bsctionlc Engineering 
Ctwmlcil Engineering 
UWpg and MataUuiglcaJ Englnaaring. 

Marine Erghaertng 
Miteriad Erglneerinn 
Production Engineerfng 

O8CH00L OF AQRICULTUBAL TECHNO LOOT 

rig rtcul hint Tachnotegy 

fbheriMTKhnttagv 

Fotmi ry Technology 

rood Technology 

HI SCHOOL OF NATURAL AND APPLIED 8CIENCE8 . 
Petrochemical T echnotogy 
JVymar Science and Technology 
■ Environmental Pollution Science end Tochnologv 
Mineral Scienco end Technology 
InAiMililFhvriica 
Ac pied iinduitfiai) Maihematlci 

BKtrwiRs 

Computer Technology 

flaophyim 

Geochamieuy 

Mitaorategy 

Hytfraiogy 

Induuriil Mtcrobtelaav 
Blowing Sciatica and'Technology 

Applicant* (or Unlvaiiltv librarian muit have wide experience In 
Utxaty oigenlMilan and admlrlairatlon In a unhmteltv or 
equivikHil bwdtuHoni. Applicants for Iha Director ol PhyaiCll 
Plenning and Development mu*t have wide upailance In 

B /tlcal planning and davetopment In a unlvarelly or equivalent 
Mutton*. 


Salaries 

Profailor 
Auoclata PrafKur 
Senior Lecturer I 
Senior Lecturer II 
Lecturer I 
Lecturer II 
llntvareily Librarian 
Director of Phyilcal Planning 
and Davetopment 


QL16 N11,668 00-N12.720 00p a 
QL16 N 10.296 00-N11.328.00 p a. 
GL14 N0.IB8OON1O.l28.OOp a 
QL13 NB 064.00- Mfl.024.00p a. 
QL12 N7.404 00 N8.0W.00p a. 
GL10 N6.760 00- NB732 00pa 
QLI6N11.668 OONI2.720.0 Qp a. 

QLtBNII.668 DON 12.720 00 p a. 


Conditions of Service 

Appointment la ehhar on a permanent or connect bsale Non- 
contract appointee* will bo on probation lor Iho fir,l thine v*ara 
and will be canaldgred < 0 > confirmation to retiring ago merealinr. 

I not applicable In caes of PioleMoret Economy c leu air or n.tr 
Clan wn pauage. whora eppluobl*. paid lor eppolmeo, wtfo and 
up 10 live children on ippomiment. home loove. and on 
termination. Paniten Schama, part lu rnlahod accommariaiton It 
rental not exceeding B’k% of ulary. aublaci to a mulmum of 
N 300 00 per annum. o> rental allowance of between N 4 B 0 and 
N 720 par annum in liau. Topping up of lalary. where ippUcaNo. 
through Nigerian Expelriaia Stall Supplameriaripn Schema 
(NESSS 1 . 

Method of Applloatlon 

Detailed application IS coptoel nhouid include canriKtAtn 1 * 

curriculum vitae at Inflow*' - 

Name in lull 

Ploea and duoal bfrih 

Homo addrou 

Preianl poilil adddrai, and tclaphqno numbor 
NaHonalriyai birth 
Prewtm natloradiy 
Marital aiaiu* 

Numbor and aga of clilkhen 

Secondary and pnat iKondgry nducntten llnciudmg ilatci and 
Inathuilonil . . 

Acndmalc and prolOMl.mnl qunllllciiinr, Indudlnq full 
■frttincriorawfihddiiia 

Biaiemnnt of axperlanco Including full dmafi* ol fnrrrcr nnd 
proaanipoiti 
Current iBMirch. 

Detailed hat of publlcalioriilncTudng 
lal Aulhorehip. whether Wla or krin» (in Iho caw ol joint auihor 
chip candldato* should ataio Iholi cuntribijilon* cloaily. 

B ovid.nB evidence In luppoil where pauibtol. 
am** of loutnal If which th*y ware putfahsd: 

lei Dale* of publication* 

Othir actMtleu outilde current employment 
Namaa and oddreise* of three ralaree* 

PropoMd data ol avaliabliliv (or dutto* H apoomtori 

In addition to Mating iha nam« and addreiM* ol throe rateiM*. 
applicant* thould raqueii thalr referoM to forward refcrentoD err 
I hair bahalf drftct to iho Vica-Cfuncallor. id whom appi^jHcms 
ahould baeant by 4 th May. 1981 . or to: 

PAS Racnilimant. NiDWton Univareliio* Older. ISO Ttnwnhim 
Court Hoad. London tri/IPSLE. by 27 lhApm. 1081 


BAYERO UNIVERSITY 


Applcattonaare Invited Irani aultabty qualidad oandidataa lor the 
Wowing vacant poet* IK tha FacuWaa erf Education and 
Technology. 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Department of Education: 

Senior LactuiM 
tocturarlaridll 

AppSoanu ale required to: • 

Tuch EngWi at • aoewtd languaga/Rentadtel Ehflfteh 
Education Ptychology 
• Ctoo»*phy and Geography Method* 

Strang praftnttea wIIm ghran to candidate* with * background 
h tha dtxlpHno of educttloti In addition to thalr acadamte 
teoeihcatlon. . 

AUDIO VISUAL AIDS CENTRE: - 
lecturer I and II In Educational Technology 

Qualifications:-. 

Smfer iKAnr.- Candkfatea ihould hay* aound acedamra 
(MHcattent, preferably a Ph D. not tore than live yNia 
l **oMng 1 raaearah ot efpjhratont prolentenal *jpart*rvre < at 
*Friv*i*fiy Itevol. Candkfatea ahould have ptMcarfoni Of J»j|n 


KANG0, NIGERIA 


Maahanfoal Enplnsoring Dapartmont: 

Reader. 

Lacturetlandll 

Tha areatal ap«1a*l*ation preferred are: - 
M echini cad Machinal 
Oarfgn 

Englneonng Manufacture 
Production and Management 

Qualifications: , 

Rff/Nfw AapUcafitt ihouW nonnttty b* hokfcfi ot Ph.D Jfl 11 * 

■ sssinsir'iwvTiSw o. 

fcafflJSiifssaw 

rewatch prelect*. 


yfcyte repuubte ichoUrty Joumats, and Ilia capacity to In 18*6, 
™*atop and aupereteo <eawrch. . . 

iKtunr. Candida tea ahoted have aound academici og equlvrtm 
goteailonal qu*|Ko«lofia. uaualfy an honoure degree and tj 
:»fehar dpgm. praforafalv a doctorate. Te*chtoo and re»e»fch 
•inattonai h ■ unhwany or oomparabta fmnBuSon v*m be 
ratemit to laval of apptAttmaiH. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Chm Englnearlna Dspsrtmant: 

■ Bantot Lecturer 
!?etarer| 

. S nto,T * e * ,n F , Ofl l 'rt ' 

•"•■PlAeafiti ahould apecWIae(n iho following raga:- 

Ov*Enghte*rtng Mltatlato 

JJlriteirasind Hydrology- 
Oeotegy *Hd SOB Mochanke . 

SurVmtgandtflghwey Engkenrlnfl, 

EJsotripal Englnaaring Department: 

IWidar 

. SritriorLoeturei 
. UOhnilandll 

. *W4c*ni**h<**i*n«oiai»akithofolfcwv|ngaM»K“'!. 1 -.. 'r 

Fowar8yitftne Diobieoffna ■ • * : .- ' • 


Salaries: 

Reedai ' 

Santer Lagtuter 

Lecturer I 

Banter Tachootoglal 
Lecturer n 


. GLIB N10290 00 - N1I328 OOpa 
-GL13N 8064IX) ■ M BOM OOP a 

■ GLI2N 7404 00-N 8062,OOp a. 
-OLfON SM009-N 0732.00p.*. 

■ GL1DN 67WOO-N 0732.OOP*. 


i woo Mm bit 
l&tglpaering 


AculcalMi 

Boetronto* 


'nT-'jOp a pprexUnaWy fi*Iwy*cBlw»ra under review. 

Conditions of Sarvlos •. 

staff *upptom*itefan ba swen NJ.600-N4 ^03 p.a. 

: isth Aptii. isat. thesi 







ULSTER: THE NEW UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CHAIR IN 

SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Application* an Invited from lu.Hbly qualified perjnna torappOinurmnl la e Chair in 
S«<*1 Admlnnliartitn. tonablfl horn lit ocroboi, 1981 Thi* i* ono Of two chair* m 
the Mblnct arc* of Social Administration ami Social Wort 

Salary Will Iw wnhln in* proioi’.ortel ranna Im nirrorm It5.730 P 0.1 wiin 
FSSU/USS 

runhH particular* may ha oh tetrad (tom the Raglitrar. T 5*. N ^* 

Ol Ulaltr, Colorimo. Notthorn Imlind BTB2 1BA faulting Rof: IVH t* worn 
loltara ol Bppllcaiktn togoiMr wlih cutriculunri vl(M MJii onj 

addrtHaaoi three rafaiaa*. ahould ba aani not later than 27in April TBB1 

_THESI 



mwm 


Unhrarslty of Wal> 


PROFESSOR 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

(Manufacturing) 
Snlary: Above €16,000 


LECTURERS 
TOWN PLANNING 
(Urban De&lgn) 

THE TOP OF THE 
SCALE IS AVAILABLE 
FOR OUTSTANDING 
CANDIDATES 
ECONOMICS 

(fixed term one year) 

Salary: E6070-E12.860 


STUDENT 

ADVISORY 

OFFICER 

to assist students 
through personal 
counselling and liaison 
with welfare services 
Salary: Grade II 
- C10.180-E12.860 


DEMONSTRATORS 

(to work for PhD) 

CHEMISTRY 

CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

MARITIME ; 
STUDIES (21 . 
(Transport: Land, Sea or 
Air) 

(Maritime Geography) 

TOWN PLANNING 

Salaiy: €8284; ££876: £6070 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
! TOWN 
PLANNING 

Salary: €6284: £8876: €7700 


Requests {quotlnfl R«t- THES- 
and Post) for .details and 
•ppJkaton torn M PfimM 
SiciIdd (Acadomtaf.'iUWST. 
Cardiff CPl 3NU, Cldtino dato; 

. MApril 1681 •• 

CtwfhlBlfY PMti 30 Apr? 1981. 




Snullinnipfun 

I5f( i Hi- 

^ilNIVKKSiTY 




Faculty of Mathamatical 
Studies and Facility of 
Engineering and Applied 
Scienco Microprocessor 

Software and VSU 
Systems 

AppVca>one a<* invited lot a Lnciuierethp 
In the Comil'iMt StiidSo* Qir up of tha 
DnpjitnioM ol Malhein.nu'i. T(io 
j eucrraifulcanriirijin w<» he aapoctU'l to 
rtf.elw rvrw tauiw* te aJrrf-piui-(?»ai 

jofiwnr* and to pnilra-plto in the iteneul 
lunching nl Iha fitonp In ad-fiiion. ho or 
tha will bn o■ peered f>* oinickiato < n 
rnllaborallvn io**l>ch with the | 
ftoci'iirin'i Daparrmoiii on anliwxro aril 
for VLSI nucHXMCi name tviierd riutnin 
A PhD in n litovont *.ib|rttl *'*.i i* 
dnirthte. hut ont •rf.nnW'rf rf 
arplicaiion h» iu|i*iant>al '0 levant 
eiiHiKhic Iho post w renahla lot 
ynin *nd re Bvi'ljMa immodijraly 
Sa'nry an Iho eto'e F 5 M 6 to fU .673 
pm annum Winds* 'mriewl with U 5 S 
SupivnuBfiOn Ltcnrht*. the Mortirig 
ill cry dope ivt on eg* ami e»porioitco. 

luirhai paruuLiaii ire ovit'labte from 
Mr* EC P Sr*m. Surffing Dopnrirriurl 
The Un.wreify. Soutlumcton SQ 9 BNM. 
in whim appl.trtttoni 17 coeii*i hem Uh 
apoAClrtil Vh>-irt L<d Hril nul tatei ihl>i 

13 A pul IB 81 . qiiOl.nq ralfirK-o 728 'A 


I l^mrihampfon I 
l (NVvKRsrrt 


CHAIR OF LAW 

Applications aro invltod for 
a newly established Chair of 
Law. 

- Further particulars are 
available from the Secretary 
arid Registrar, 

The University, 
Southampton.' 

SOS6NH 

end applications (one copy 
from candidates overseas 
and nine copies from 
othais) should be submitted 
by2Mayi9&t. 

Please quota ref: THES. 


I 


bfimr. 


liJJi-ISmillinniiitim 

\%u9k '"ft; 

JMVKKSI l v 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
THEOLOGY 

Applications ire [nulled fpr a 
tsmporarv taciurwNp In Thao- 
logy for‘the period 1 September 
mi to30 Juno 1982. 

1832. 

Applicants should , posses 
qualifications - suitable : for 
contributing to courses on 
Contemporary Relfaloui 
Thought «nd ths Study, of I 
RoDgkin. Gaiety wM ba witmn the 
fangs £6070-£6880.' 

Futlhar parllculsts may be 
obtained fiom 

Mrs.G.C. P. Basis. ; •• ' 

.the University, - . . 

flouthamptorv6Q9BNH. 
to whom eppHcaWm* I7:ccp«al 
should be sent by I'.wjr iWf 
Pleaso quota refaianc* 720/A. 



ilnlvanlty of WalM 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

(Manufacturing) 

PROFESSOR 

Salary: Above €16,000. 

Roquesis (quoting Rnf. THESI 
foi details to Personnel Section 
iAcadomic). UWIST, Cardiff 
CF1 3NU. 

Closing Data: 24 April 1981. 



LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Antiik*timit aie inMMil It'; th* P>*.i p* 
Rcicjrih »din* *1 the lliti»«'li» * 

4 min fin l ihian> **>l Iaf»tmiili-n 
Mana*emcri If 1 AIM I, a wieJi.1' venue 
funiNJ bv the Dtimh I tbiii* Hex inn 
an-i Iteni-wmuii ITcpaiimem The pn.i 
ltw«lvc> ■Piking on tatfiilsaina itudU’ 
In ihe fteM of lihratv mJ infnnnjuren 
mSraeemfnt 

Trie pun ti tenable until Februan 
laa* Apploail-mi *te Inmed hum 
numaiaie giiJu*tea ■illln| tu notk al 
pan i<f a trim. StimiJmcnt umiW be 
*iran*ed. Itlf.'imal inijulitt* may hr 
midt tu llw IMikiop. Hr. I* 

Waul UO0KN-2MP6 biljfy utthin «at» 
Lt2»5177D> Fmihei (vumulm inJ 
arplkn i.'ti faim horn Taul l.'rin'im. 
FviaMlirimeni nin.cr. rtf M- M 1S 

l »u,lM.nreu«* IfViiieeiriW 


BIRMINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY nr 
DBWMtrMRWr OH MUSIC 

LKcT TOy. , F.^ ,w, ‘ 1 

Mumi* 

sp4i asu^R h b 1 ?™ ,c . 

particular Lrilcrtot Lp cnaa or mar* 
St Ure Aillrattals IwrntlBth-CBUtUry 
<ua*le, mu*lu Ureaira, rauala dra¬ 
ma. aaalytt*. amnpnalilon and in- 
ptnjnwnuuoti 

Silur pm rata on aeala ifull- 
Itaai“i.M» to luitekr 

tI»w>. pure itepaeMi 


lapham - SIB 3TT. 
o£*aicLrd pnefteulara 


BIRMINGHAM 

VNIVBSflnYOP 




• . /’ •* • 4 • 




HONG KONG 

UMIVERSTTY OF 
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Universities 

continued 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERHITY OK 


I'AUI. MELLON 
PROrRSflORfllllP OP 
AMERICAN MIHTOHY 


Appllcatlona invited for i he 
above Chltlr newly-ondonad bv the 
Trualen Of the Andrew W Mellon 
Foundation.. American binary la 
Intorpra'wJ a* Ui» binary or ihe 
tr.R.A. rrom lit colonial beginning 

Present pensionable stipend 
i under review l £16 576. 

Application* (16 coplosi marked 
Conll dan tip I' should bo sent in the 
Sec rotary Oeneral of the Fecial t toe, 
from . whom farther Information 
may be obtained, at the Oeneral 

guard O tries, Thn_Old Be ha oil, 

Cambridge, <SD2 ITT Names of 
two rslhreoa m*y b* aubmlttod If 
desired. 

Closing date: 30 May 1551. Ill 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

TUTQH IN ART HlfirOHY 

Appllcatloiu Invited from good 
honour! graduate* of Bril lah uni- 


Salary on onto £7,735 lo 
£13.370 (under review) 

rpllcsiion form* and furtli 
aulnre abtnlnabla (bom ■ 
rotary nf tlie AaHiliiUnanta 

( OBlmtlCM. Heard of i, itre-murnC 

Hlildlse, Mndlnnlpy I [nil, Medliul- 
ley. Cambridge. CU3 8AC). 

('losing dalo : I May, 1081. Ill 


DUBLIN 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

□EPARTMEhn^P^tKDIBVAL 

TEMPORARY APPOtNTMEffT 

Appllcatlona are Invited for a 
amporary academic appointment 
n (ho Department of Modleval 


History for Ilia ncadomlc year 
1081*83 only. The auccMilbl candl- 
date will ba required to teach 
European History wllhln tba 
period UW-ISDO and will also ba 
required to tutor In msdlavel Irish 
and Urlllsh III* wry. Tbs appalnt- 
nl will Jba mads el the love I of 


lor .to application, details of 
I cation p raced ura *nouM be 

steB 

neia, uuMin 4. TWleehoaa an- 
qulrfeei 603254, set. 431. 


The dealing date for receipt of 
compfaUd application* Is Thurs¬ 
day. April BtT 1961- HI 


DURHAM 

' UNIVERSITY OP 

LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 

. Appllestlana are Invited 
Looturaihlp in German 


oSmtltTba quaKflfd to teaoli tier- 

loreeta should Ipe stated. 

T he tp ltlal salary will ba at an 
■onn^rHalepoint on dm Lecturers' 
oSle <£ti,floa to £11.575. par 
annum), lagathar with normal pen¬ 
sion anoags meets. . 

fgfii&s 

• PHtttulin nmj 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY OP 


rant will be upatM te can_ 

** the farther davalamnant of 
. emanating In Ihs Deportmen" 

■ «> the nlt UW to 

• *1**7." PAY annum finider review) 


' * ' .> ■ • ‘{r- ‘ ■ h *r 


BRISTOL 

UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

Applications are Invltsd hr the 
above peal, the appointment to com¬ 
mence on Poptambor I. 1081. for a 
period or three years. 

The sueceesAil candidate will bo 
required to Loach courses In Ihe 
social psyclmloay or classroom be¬ 
lts, v lour, one or which la o major 
component or an In service U.Ed. 
programme (broaperlonccd teachers 
from overseas. The Candida la will bo 
expacted to conduct research and 
undertake such other teaching and 
administration ns la doomed 
appropriate. 

Applicants abnuld be iiualinad in 
both social psychology end sauce- 


t social psychology 
i. Ralavant euirli 
rest In aduontfon c 


y and sduca- 
lcn» or and 
ovaraasa are 


Appllea 

both socli 
Hon. Rail 
Interest li 
desirable. 


Salary an the Lecturer sculo 
£0.070 to £13.880 according to eg*- 
quaUncutIona end aaperlanc*. The 
£jy»lnimont carries membership of 

Purthar Inlbrmelian can be 
obtained (bom. end applications with 
Ihe names and nddnusos of three 
renrees, should bo lent to lha Rag- 
'[■ irer and flecrataiy, University of 
Bristol, Sonata Houaa, Tyndall Ave¬ 
nue. Bristol BHB 1TH.quotingrafar- 
anca JPB. Appllcatlona close on Fri¬ 
day, 34th April, I OBI. HI 


HONG KONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 

I.KCTURKHSIIir IN 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER KINO 

Appllcatlona are Invited for I wo 
poats nf Lscturor In ths Dsparl- 
mant of Electrical Engineering 
Applies ins should posiesi e hlghor 
degree. an-Vor oorpornta nun- 
bars hip. of the Inatllutlon of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers or Its equivalent. 
I Vert rents will bo given to thuaa 
having teaching, ro search and 
uthor relevant eupartanco In one of 
the following fields; ta> mlcreelec- 
tranica and thin film malarials lit) 
muchlnea end computer 
llal aToatro- 

niea. For ifto post in (lie Aral Raid, 
Industrial ciqiorLoncv in maiertnle 
processing for Homlcoiutuator da 
bo a doflnlta asial. 

Annual oalary isuparannuablai 
Jo: HKJ0D.700 a 0.480 to UW,6«0 
DAK 118.(41) a 8,420 to 1100,080. 


BAR 118.(40 a 8.' 
tci - UK* 12 00 OI 
salary wifi dopoe 
tlana and emerlon 


0 to ( 100 , 080 . 

ros.l. Slnrtlng 
on quallllca- 


At currant rates, salaries 1st 
will not exceed in'* of gross,In- 
eomo. Housing at a renter of 7l?Ck 

I f eslary. oduaation allowance, 
■qvs and medical bcneflta era pro¬ 
vided. 

Further partlou Ian and aptiltca- 
tien farms may bo obtained Orem 
the Association of Commonwealth 


Ibeig Hang. Hang Kong. 

, Ths doling dala far appllcatlona 
la IBth May. 1081. Ill 


INSTITUTE OF 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

ATTHB^yvERam-GF 

■ RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 

IATT0NAL FINANCE . ECO. 

-MIST lAPBICA). A specialist In 

prtras and national Incoma 
t Utica la raqulrad 

---lately to undertake a 

14 month aaalgiunant, mainly In 

Ujumbqurg lot the Statistical 

GfOra of The EEC) end 8 English 
speaking African countries, on 
pnMim relating to pries data eol- 
■Mtlon, comptlaUqn and enalyele 
Candida tea should be oullably 
qualified end have eatanafve «• 
p«rlaara of aomplUng-soenumle eta. 
n«ies In gn official capo slur bi 
Africa: seoondmant on .temper* »y 
lenvo of sbeencc faun government 
or other eraplcymane would bo 

wSSTEX 

fMrfae . oT~£13.000 le £ 18.000 
togartfaer with allowance* far travel 
nod eubalsunea. whan appropriate. 

Research offigeb. a varan. 

a estate far.a bright, young poll- 
. palanHatraoonomlet with 
Knowledge and aooi* r asa aidi si- 


ne far one year Iriue 1 July, ' — 

te work to Professor R. H. 0_ 

a sources relcvatd la eceno- 
strntsglee. A visit to 
muuem runes !■ envisaged. Sal¬ 
ary up la £ 8,600 ps 


EnquBlee sad 

Curriculum- Vitae 

^asTasst^ 

S^r-u^ 

Brighton, Buisaa J 


OXFORD 

A^EiroLLlaiQXFGRb 

TUTORIAL FELLOWSHIP IN 
LAW 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW 

The Colleges propose to slocl an 
Omcal Fellow end Tutor In Law el 
Jesus Callage, combined with Lec¬ 
tureship ip Low at St. Anno a Col¬ 
lin. with effect from 1 October IB81 
or bo soon os possible Itieraafler. 

Further particulars may ho 
olitslned from ths Principal. Jobuo 
C ollage. Oxford, OXI 3DW, who 
should racolvo application* by 37 
April. IBBI. HI 


LANCASTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW 
l Ro- Ad sort Isonien 11 

Applications ore Invited far a 
nawly-astabllahcd lacluraahln In 
Law. Unoblo hum 1st October, 
ml. or as soon oa ponlblo there- 
after. 

Applicants should fas willing to 
Loach In tlio fields of Equity nnd'or 
Property- An Interest In Family 
Law would alio ba on advantage. 

Salary according to oga and ox- 

K rlenca on tho scale or £8.505 to 
1.575 p.a lundar review) 

Furl her partlculare may bo 
obtained equating ref. L205) fmm 
the EstsbnshmsnL OITIcor. Uni¬ 
versity 1 louse, Dallrlgg. l-sncrster 
LAI 4YW. to whom applications 


LAI 4YW. to whom applies)Inns 
rilvo coplosi, naming throe r»- 
fsreL-s. efiourd lie sent to arrive by 
8 April. 1081 Candidetos who up. 

r iled for one of iho Loc'urcslilps In 
aw advertised In December and 
who wish to bo considered far this 
past may apply by latter asking for 
thslr previous application lo bo 
considered. Hi 


LEICESTER 

UNIVERSITY nr 

TEMPORARY LECTURERSHIP 
IN T Ilk UKPAHTMKNT OF • 
POLITICS 

Applications nro invttod from 
men and women graduates for a 
Teatporary Lectureship in I'olllica 
In tna Department of Polltirs. Tho 
peel la svslloblo because of 
alocUon of the present 

K liment. Preleasor J. E. Spence, 
a Pro-Vlce-Chonoolloriblp. Tiis 
auccsssnil candidate will he 
appointed far faur yoara Rom lot 
October, 1881. Tho Dopsrlmonl 
tvolcomoi nrpllcstlons from candi¬ 
dates with Interests In ony of ths 
major nolda of the aubjoct 

Salary according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experlanca an iho scale 
£8,605 to £11.575 tundar review) 
with superannuation benefits. 

Further particulars .from the 


Further particulars from the 
Regtelrer, University of Leloaeier. 
University Road. Leicester. LSI 
7RH. to wham applications an ths 
form provided should bo sent by 33 
April. 1981. HI 


tent lea cnent 
Jte Of Devol 

UrSM 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 
OOLDSlltTHB’ COLLEQ8 

80H £RVS&KK ,tfc 

Chemistry Dapartmant 

LECTURER IN INOROANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Appllcallone are invited far the 
poet of Loeluror in Inorganic Che- 
mlstry to Modi up lo final Honoura 
Q8c standard. 

The post la avollohla from l 
Scptambor, 1081. Cpndldstee 
should have high soadsmfn qual¬ 
ifications and research Interests In 
any area or Inorganic Chamlalry. 

- Salary on orals £0.771 x 18 |n- 
crsmsnta to £11,338 pa. (under rs- 
vfow) Inclusive of London Alio-, 
wanoo. 

Write (br farther details fa Uia 

A^r ^ " p * ,i “ tton * l i? 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

LECTURESHIP IN SPEECH 
SCIENCES 

A new lecturer le 


. from October 1, II 
, team .teaching Aaoi 
and Hairing and- 
. lion to B.A. and B.Sc undatgredu- 
■' • ntee nhd post-greduotaa. The sue- 

,. MMlUl applicant will probably, 

bare a bocVground In Descrintlva 


background In Descrip tit 

' u PJienetf 
ln Bpeeeb 
lapment a 


OTAGO 




Starting aalab 
£8.108 




•JnnTEijCiSa 


NOTTINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


Applications for this post are In 
vtted from candidates wnf have, or 
eapact to obtain a goad honours 
degree In chemistry or Its equiva¬ 
lent. The person nppolmad will b 
required to help with ths teechln 
of practical physical ehemletry an 
to conduct research loading fa e 
PhD degree under the auporvlslon 
or Prefassor J.P. Simona. The re¬ 
search programme will ba facuaad 
an the molecular dynamics of 
photomechanical procossei and will 
Include laehnlquoa amploylng 
molecular beams, pulsed laser aa- 
ellalien and kinetic spoclrooeopy. 

The appointment can begin from 
September I, 1081 continuing to 
July 31. I DM. at ■ starting salary 
<-r £4.232 per annum. 

Applications, with the names of 
two rehroes. should bo sent as 
■won as possible to the Stan 
Appointments OfTIcar, University 
of Nottingham. University Park. 
Nottingham NC7 3RD. from whom 
farther particulars may be 
obtained. Ref no. 780. HI 

OTAGO 

UNlVEItSlTY OF 
Dunedin. Now Zealand 

CHAIR OP OROGRAPHY 

Applications are Invited (br 
appointment to (ha Chair of 
Oeoarophy at present occupied fay 
Prafruor K O. Lister who la rotlr- 
ing at tho ond of 1051. 

Professorial re I arise are (lied at 
various points within tha present 
range or NZ835.584 lo NZ844.A0D 
par annum 

Further pert tculere are avail able 
from Iho Secretary Oeneral. Assn 
elation of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities (Appte.l, 36 Oardan Square. 
London WCIH OPF. or from the 
Registrar of the Unlvoralty. 

Application* dose on 31 M^, 


OTAGO 
UNIVEHaiTY OP 
□unedln. Now Zealand 

vihitino lectutibk in 

niOCHEMISTRY 

‘Applications are Invited from 
graduates with npproprlele experi¬ 
ence for appalntmanl a* Visiting 
lecturer In Bloohomlslry far a 
maximum farm of one year. Tho 
peat will be available from mid- 
August 1882. 

Salary: NZ818,838-823.400 nor 
annum, depending upon qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 

A portion of Iho salaly may be 

K 'd ae a direct grant far fares and 
Vet expense! of the appointee 
and hi a or her family. The residue 
will be subject lo Now Zealand 
Incoma tea. 

Further particulars are avallabla 
from the Association nf Common¬ 
wealth Uni vers lilts (Appta.l, 38 
(Jordon Square. London WClH 


n the Registrar of the 

P.O. Dos 58. Dunodln. 


^Applications oloie on 31 Mi^, 


OXFORD 
KEEDLE colleqe 
BURRARSH7P 

, Tho Cpllsge Intends to appoint fa 
the fall-lime permanent poat of 
Buraar during the course of 1881. 
The Bursar, an official Follow and 
member of lha (Jovemlng Body, 
will hay* overall nraponx ltd Illy far 
do meat I a and nnanolal alThlra. far 
planning and development, far Col- 
{•£ 1 ., Invest manly and aocaunte. 

buildings end Os La lee. 


bulTdlnga end os La las. 

Applleanta, who will be axpsefad 
to hsv* oa parlance of admlnlstra- 

far farthar particular*. Appllca¬ 
tlona. Including ■ curriculum vitae 
te namse of tluo* rafareoa. 

should bo submit fad fa tho Ward on 
not Jafar than May I, 1081. Tna 

-llbl randJdats la llks|y to bo 

aga range 35-85. HI 

SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LINOUISTIOS 

S2 MW Sir the 
prater HEAD OF THE OEPART- 
MENT of Linguistics and plraotor 
. l r laboratories. Tha 

■ Hoad or Department 
will I delude a largo moswura of 
raoponalfalHty far • couraa In 
■pooch sdaxica leading to tha d»- 
™of Kch.tor oTM^kal Science 
(Speech). The rvsaarah Intaraafa or 
appUmnta should be within tha . 
- broad area of general Ilnqulatlea. 


Requests far background 
InnrmaUon and applications to 


Salary, aoalo £11,185 fa £18,980 

ayeAr plus an allowancs of £1,071 
■ y*fr as Hoad or a DaparunOnL 
Particulars from tho Registrar and 
Unlvwlte. Hhsmeld 
SI °. ta, **"""> BPWleetlone IB. 


In nddllltei.' te "aahWI 


LONDON 

. . VtfIVBRBtTY Or 

.1 THE LfWOON SOjlGOL OF 


SURREY 

VNiVKKSITYOP 


apiNFURO^ 




r■Bufij.?.!. turnf* 

' ' jlfcal 


ipvifatf . fac 4 i 







ijw ij>iii«iu 




3 itW tom 


THE MIDDLESEX gn p 

HOSPITAL MEDICAL U n 

SCHOOL t , 

. Applloaifar 

UNf VERSJTY Or LONDON burs gradual 

porianco or I 

LECTURER IN MEDICAL NiaTRATlCM' 

STATISTICS TANT REQIf 

Applications era Invited for this Anpolnlmai 

K bL In ths School's Department of naUonol lelt; 

immunity Medicine it Lusted at S,..*. 1 ! 4 * *U 

Central Mlddleeox Hasp llal, Lon- £15,410 per 

don NW10. The post la fir 3 years ■ejjjdtog^ 

The Lecturer will rol labors In 
with research teams In tha . rt 5* r pa 

Academic Department of Commun- 8*' “nu enelt 

Ity Medicine, an a range or V 

epidemiological end health care ro- ISP 1 *"•„*•* 

search projects and will aaalai In H"‘ e ? r A « nl ’ 1 

boLh undergradualo and poat- SS?L*L 

graduala teaching. The Depart- “If***. Olu 

mint has access Lo tha London , j! 71 •PPJ'P 

University Computer system and " eluding a fall 
tha successful candidate will bo ro- “S a: 

R ifblo for the Department's led- ™ f, fy** 1 „abo 

la proeosslng loollltlos April, 1981. 

Applicants should possau ■ 
higher educsllon degree in . .■ 

mathematlca or eLatlstlce. or have __ __ 

an equivalent qualification. Ex- llallnuc 

perleneo In medical atatlatlca and £■ vllUnS 

computer programming would be 


£8,471 to £8.328 according fo aga 
and experience. Application!, in¬ 
cluding a curriculum vltao. and 
the names and udrnni of two 
refersei. to Professor D.L Millar. 
Departmant of Community Medi¬ 
cine, Central Middlesex Hospital, 
Acton Lane, London NW10 7NH bv 
April 30,-1081. Further part leu I are 
may ba obtained fWsm Professor 

Miner. HI 


—•ninuLYDg 

UN.VBRBfTYOF 

nate n . l S:5*S' ru ^.ni ft> , 
nlatratlvo Bi*fr SJriSff J* 

S£5i@Si 

@TOtsa 

from tbs. Acaj.^i^J^bhd 
riiSfa Rwo ccja/ff 


WAIKATO 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Now Zealand 

CHAIRS IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

BUSINES9 POLICY 
MARKETING 

ORGANISATION DEHAVIOUR 
' (A81/1) 

tw^^^s^ l &WA?rass‘ 

MENT STUDIES, and Invitee ap¬ 
plications from persons approp¬ 
riately quallflad In one or two 
field* mentioned above. It la 
thought likely that tho eppainteo* 
will oo apaclollat* In tho field* of 
Marketing and Organisation be¬ 
haviour whose Interests and alilll- 
tlaa have oatandod Into Burl ness 
Policy, but persons whan basic 
speciality Is in Business Policy will 
bo very welcome. 

Tha position* will carry annual 
salaries within ths range for Pro¬ 
fs* sort approved for Now Zealand 
Untvaralflas. 

Ths Dapartmant of Management 
Studios la a muitl-dtoripllnary de¬ 
partment teaching many areaa of 
management. Including Account¬ 
ing and Finance, Management 
Law. Organisation Behaviour, 
Marketing, Industrial Relations, 
Production Management, Manage¬ 
ment Byatom* and Business Policy. 
There era some 600 students and 
■ten Including live 
io four year degree 
programme for Bachelor of Man¬ 
agement Studios which ie OfTorod 
In conjunction with the Depart- 
manta of Computer Balancs, Econo¬ 
mic* and Malhtmuitlaa. was Inau 
guj-ated In, 1872, and la well aatab 
gnrded. Ra- 
•orvicoa aro 
an important part of tho Depart- 
morn’s activities and Its Inflation 
Accounting RaMonth Prajcot enjoy* 
wide rocognlUon. Tho Donartmanl 
Is ourranUy Heeded by Professor 
Schmitt who will ba retiring on 
July 1. 1981. Tho University has 
appointed Profaaaor K.W. Hopkins 
of ihs University of the South 
Pacific to succeed Profaaaor 
Schmitt. 

Enqu trioa may. If deal rod.- be 
made In con lid once to. Profaaaor 
OJ. Schmitt, Department of Man- 
“Udloa, Unlvoralty of 
Waikato, Hamilton, Now Zeeland. 

Conditions of appointment and do- 
tells or the method gf application 
nmy bo obtained from (be Rsg- 
Kteor, Unlvoralty of Waikato. Pr\- 
vate Bag, Hamilton, New Zoaland, 
«»r from the SecreUry Oenaral, 
■Aaaoelatlon of Oommonwaalth Unl- 
varallloa (ApptaL 88 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OPF. 

198 F^* 1 a,OM *0^1 >8. 


WAIKATO’ 

UN ^£W F 

ToMMV 

IASI/21 


N.ER.C. Rnaarch Stofah^ 

ApplJcatlons are kivhtd b , 
Research Slqdantshlp h jfodtF 
Geography commanditg In 
Qctobar, 1901 In the Dfomwial 

Geography, leading te thadfgsF 

Ph.D. of ihe Unlvenliv of Wfri 
1 The resaarch program™, tmbfa 
supervision of Dr. A. K. Ptntw 
Dr.R.P. D Walsh wftbavMffc 
field of Hydrological sftod 
recent climatic changts h h 
Sudan. 

Applications Indicating ifg qic 
of the proposed researdi, (forie 
with a curriculum vfut and fa 
names of two referees ihotM tt 
sent by 24 Afifd, 1961, to PkJmo 
N. Stephens, Dapartnqsi of 
Geography. LWyerdiy Cofogi d 
Swansea, Slnglsion Pvt 
Swansea, SA28PP. nn 


ESSEX 

UNlVKRfltTY OF 

Tha BB.R.0. has aaarM^lbw 
Ph.D. simoon crania t* (U bote 



Those studentships are i 
the following research'| 


1. Gains from Trads.fo P g*f 
Ing Cauntrirr. Directed ir pdif 
ao? O. OhichllnUky ini «• 1 
Mclnteeh. 

9. Unotnployaisnt Ik QfrtL hj 
fain. Directed by P- N. Jcimate, 
T. Hatton end M Chetiedl 


aafSTSSs 


Wlvonhoe Park, CoUbfote- ^ 
8BQ. Eassa. ' 

CITYOFLONM/ "... 
POLYTECHWC 

SIR JOHN CARE* FOCWA'I®* 

RESEARCH TOiJ-OWaHlrt. ^ 
GKOOBAP^icg{^T*W^‘;. 

MSSSt- 

or the fblleyina •* * 

dlracllon of Dr. JJ- " . 
Ooogropny 

1. 'The origin taUStfflpA• 
blanket, pelt on B*** 1- . i, " 


Tha University of_ Waikato In- blanket perf on R*' 

v 'tea appllcatlona from suitably Argyll. ScoUand- . 

quallflad paraons far a petition oa 

Senior Lecturer ,or Lecturer' In a. A floating eh* 

JJy^manl Studios lAcoounllng climalle Intsrproiai 1 ^ 


: AppUqanla should have an hon- 
?*«?•« aeeountlng with 
opoelml tateraate and Mmpetenea In 
•wpl’pB- Iktetyu Tha . Depart- 

KM fei’Uffifr/pJifi 

^pot^b^jty fa puraua raaetuob Tn 

.Tho Department of Managomonl 
ItqdlN is a mul11-dlacipllnary da- 
irtmant teeonlne many araai of 
* Including Account- 






Oandldaloa elwuN bcM 

obtain by 

Siraora'lander yooia ftaart" 

appoint ro*nL J l . 

sS'jftrfnKsfiSSF©' - ' 


ration Manaaamor 

Went Systems and Bud 

Tjore ora gome 50a at 
M *hc 

prbfasxbrs. The four 

'progratmra far b 

agomant Studlea _ 

.In. epnJunotlon with 
if-Computer Sri 


'«&.nensj • . 


E8flW M : . 
UNlVEMITYOf-. 

pepArtmsnT or 



K3S •- 

■ * ■■ 1 l '•* *1 , ■- v* !° 

f.V ;it :• ■, ‘.'j’?'" 

'"-VL?- r -r‘JsuVMii-.::-: 
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Ftgews continued 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS IN 
PHYSICS 

tu open Unhrtfifty Invitee appfeatlon* for fuU-dma iHaarth iludentihbs In 

a U reneblB from Ut Octaber 1881 at MIhon KaynM and the Oxford Research 
loi ha fdhnvfng reiMroh piojaeta: 

Blaphyelu of muaola and Cornea — X-Ray neutron diffraction and potential 

iwiunement*. 

UuwMaetmal ttoraga of solar anarfly — tha colection and Imcnenonal atonse 
gf idv anargy for lha a6-vear-rmifoi provUon of low grade heal. Two PhD project* 

teeoephaflo preieuri wivee - generated by the forthcoming total coiar eclEpta 
of nth juna 1883. Thli la a two year practical project for tha degree of M.fw. 
gam We 1951 /eerty 1882. 

MgaM and Moleoutar Bpaatroaoopy - Spectroscopic Inveatlgatian of law 
hiced traralant special and exited stale* on a nanoHcond icsls - riveetigaiton 
(JphMon aeho affect* In atomic vapours ualng a ritmgan pumped dye laser. 

Kedah of the eiomfo nudeue - through numerical analytic of xcaturlng due. 
ffuontfMl high snony phyalce - In particular quark mama In perturbative 
atenhenchromodynimka and Ihe phenomenologv of symmetry breaking. 

[rage bifanslfler Stud I e* - ttigh gain Image Ini Anelllera are being ulM to auidy a 
m of low level luminescent processes notably ihermoiumlneecanco anti 
bUwnfnaecanca 

Tienipoit procaaaaa In son and ptanta 

Successful applicants wfll be awarded a research tttxfanuMp of tha Open Unfvarsfty 
Ot Of the Research CouncBe. 

AppOcetiant should normally have (or expaot to gain In 18811 a good honour* 
degree. For further partloulara and application forma pleaaa land a postoard to 
the Higher Dagraea Office. Tha Open Urttvenlty, TO Bax 49, Walton Hall 
MBtonVeynaa MK7 SAD (Tel: 0908 753808J. Pltaaa quote rafarenee IBP/3) If 
mu woudl Uka to dlaeuea raiaaroh poeaMhln In any ol tha above area*, 
pleaaa Ufaphana tha Phyatea Dapartmant on OBOBBB3808. THES2 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
Education Area 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
IN EDUCATION 

A|ipllcetkm8 are Invited for S.S.R.C. studentfthlps, valid from 
October 1981. Suocesaful candidates wfll carry out research for 
2-3 veate leading to submission of a thesis for the degree of 
M.Phll or D.Phll. We are particularly Interested In supervising 
research In the fallowing areas but applications are also invited 
from candidates with other Interests. 

1. Ethnographic study of the social ttvas and cultures of school 
pupils. 

1 Education and social mobility within a specific locality. 




l Tha socialisation of girls In Britain in the 18th and 20th 
centuries. 

5. Classroom language end Its analysis. 

8. Policy Analysis with particular reference to LEA'a, 

7. Case study research In developing countries with Bpecisl 
raferenca to education end employment, educational 


& Sdsnca Education. 

Further damns of the Education Area's work and application 
tomvg may be obtained from the Admissions Secretary, 
Graduate Studlea In Education Office, Education Development 
Building, University of Sussex, Falmsr, Brighton, East Sussex 
BN18RG, quoting reference 470/2. THES2 


. LANCASTER 
. uNiyaRarrr 

SOCiOLOOY DEPARTMENT 
■AR.0. STUDENTSHIPS 
**F**tetloBc ora Invited (br¬ 
ill - 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
UNIVERSITY OP 
RBBHAHOH FELLOWSHIPS 

Application* ora,,Invited from 
■ graduate* P r tha .hrfdera of aquiva- 
“ant qaaliRcadon* (te tha fallo wing 
Raitaarah Fallow.hlpa tenabla from 
Oatobar 1, 1881. 

L Sir Badlar Pqratar Foljpwihlp 








SUNDEHLAND 












Polytechnics 


MORmSTAFFS POLYK 

FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICS AND COMPUTING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Lecturer 11/Senior 
Lecturer in Mathematics 


Salary Scale*: 

Lecturer II: £B012£97D2 

Senior Lecturer EBW2-E1D5H (bar - £11296) 

Applleanta should ba prepared to give courses In 
Mathematics or Statistics within the wide range provided 
throughout the Polytechnic. They should hava a special 
Interest In a mathematical subject, supported by research 
and preferably a higher degree. Experlenco of applying 
Mathematical. Statistical or Operations Research methods 
within an Industrial or businoss organisation would be an 
asset. 

Further details and application forme may be obtained 
from tha Deputy Director (Staffing). North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, College Road, Stoke-on-Trent, 5T420E. 

THEM 




PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for tho post of 

Professor/Head of 
Department of 
Social Studies 

This post will become vacant In September 1981 
on the retirement of the present Head of 
Department. ' 

Candidates should have high academic 
qualifications, have an established reputation in 
an appropriate field, and preferably have 
educations! and administrative experience. 
Salary according to Burnham Scale Grads VI 
£13,995 lo £16,432 per annum (under review). 
Application forma and further particular* 
from the 8taff Office. Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, Alexandra Houae. Museum 
Road, Portsmouth. POI 2QQ, to whom 
completed applications should be returned 
by 16th April. 1981 quoting reference T99- 


the College 
ofRipon&York 
Stjohn 


PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Apportions are Invited for Ihe poat of 

Professor/Head of 
Department of Civil 
Engineering 

This post wtN become vacant In September, 1981 on the 
retirement of the present Head of Dapartmant. 


have an established reputation In an appropriate fhW, 
and preferably hava educational And adnumstratlve 

Striary according to Burnham Sosfa Grade VI.' £13,995 
to £16.432 per annum (under fevlsw). ■ 

Application forms and further particular* from the 
Staff Office. Portsmouth Polytechnic. Alexandra 
. House, Mueatim Road, Portsmouth POI 2QQ. to 
whom completed applications should ba returned ; 

by Jtlat April. 1981; fSttoAng Reft 699. 4 ■ mtsPOl yi- 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS 
GRADE II 

Applications are Invited from wall qualified graduates or 
graduate equivalents for tha following posts in thia Church of 
England Voluntary College of Higher Education (1700 men and 
women) which oilers courses validated by the Unlveislty of 
Leed9. The appointments, which will be for one year only In 
the first instance, wHI date from 1st September 1981 to 31st 
August 1982, and wHI be at the appropriate point an tire 
Lecturer Gredo II Scale IC8.012-fS.7Q2l, 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

LECTURER GRADE l\ (ENGLISH) 

Applicants should be good Honours Graduates with some 
evidence of further study. Tha successful candidate will be 
expected to teach a wide range of Ulorature courses up to 
Honours degree level. Experience of teaching in higher 
education or secondary school will be an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS ANP SCIENCE 

LECTURER GRADE I (BIOLOGY) 

The successful applicant will be expected to teach courses at 
Honours degree level- A wide Interest In modem biology is 
essential end there wHI a Iso be the opportunity to'teach 
courses and contribute to development In a more specialised 
field. 

Further details of the above poats and application lew ms may 
be obtained from the Principal, The Cottage of Rlpdn end York 
St. John, Lord Mayor's Walk, York Y037EX. lo whom 
completed forms shviuld be»slumed to arrive not later than 
MONDAY 20th April 1981. 


EDGE HILL COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


uajEiBSiaSISiBI 






rad fof Boptraabar 1, lMf- 


II te £8.703, :SL 


.i St Helen? ftodd, Orniakjrk, Lancastar ... 

An Aiadeliate College of tho University of Lsnceitar 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

AppUeaikMM ere invtud from irptoed gradtuia reaciwa for thtfotowtog 
posta:. • ' r ■_ ' ■ 

1. Pfl(NCIPA(. UpTUREKIN EOUCATION 

The person sopoiniod wil be responsible to the Head of Education 
Department for the development^ oraentaatJon and atfmtnisiraiion of 
coura— In C duortoriat Studtos offered in both B.Ed. end B A. degree 
progrnmnw. 

2. LECTURER II IN EDUCATION 

The person appointed wU teaeh chJehy on Pflnury Bducatlon 
CurdcuVim pour see In the programrM. kwkng_ m the Graduate 
Certiflcate ln ; Educerien'end w« conpibiita to educadenol Studlea 
courses retarding io quaNflcdMonaend experience. 

;LECTURER II |N EOUCAyfON 

The person apoeitaed wil tench on Primary Education Cwrt&iuffl 
court* chiefly ki' lho B.^di degree end cfinumuis to EducettonN 
StudteeooutMBeccordinB to quiMiMlfonsand experience.', ‘ 

Posts I rind 2 ttt-janaMa from 1st September' 1981, Poet 3 from Hi 
January I9P- Seiery Sc elea (under rtnfawt. „. 

Prln^pet Lee rural EiO.Mfty 7 innemBnts to £ 13:246 
Lacnirer 118M>12 »JO KwremerRi to E0.703 

Furtfijla-penleiiito* avaM>e hdm nw Secwahr w ih* Oepuhr 

Dfreceor. -: ■ ■ 

. Completed apphulion forma Should be relumed hi the Director 
not later than Monday dh Aprfl IW1. 


WqlMHwqipfan 7104*4 i94 

oMoghemi. Ha 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 






W:V- 




Roehampton 

Institute 


Dig by Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
Whltelanda 


CouraeB offered by thu Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are In combined studies leading to university first 
and higher degrees. The Institute now seeks to make (he 
following FIXED-TERM appointment as soon as possible for 
tho period I September 1901 to 31 August 1983:— 


lii/sl In drama 


Candidates should possess a first decree in Enqlish and/or 
Drama, a higher degree, teaching and/or research experience 
In ElizabethanAJacobean drama. 

Salary: £6462 - £12,141 plus London Allowance £759. 
Further particulars and application farms may be obtained from 
R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secratary, Roehampion Institute of 
Higher Education, Rlchordson Building, Dlgby Stuart College, 
Roehampion Lane, London SW16 6PH. 

Closing dote for receipt of applications: 22 Apr# 1981. 

THSSfl 



the College 
ofRipon&York 
Stjohn 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER 
GRADE II 


Applications are invited from wall qualified graduates or 
graduate equivalents far the following post In ihls Church of 
England Voluntary College of Higher Education U7Q0 men and 
womenl which offers courses validated by the University of 
Leeds. The appointment will date from 1st September 1961 
and will be at an appropriate point on the Lecturer Grade II 
Scale (E8,Q12-£9,7o2l. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 
LECTURER GRADE II 
[HISTORICAL STUDIES) 

Competence In American Studies ta necessary, preferably with 
a range of knowledge of both History and Literature. 

Further details of the above post and application forma may be 
obtained from the Principal. The Collage of Rlpon and York St. 
John, Lord Mayor's Walk, York Y037EX, to whom completed 
forms should be returned to arrive not later than MONDAY 
ril 198 


20th April 1981. 


THE SB 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Applications, are invited Tor. three temporary 
appointments as Lecturers Grade for one year from 
1st September 1981, in 


1. Home Economics 

2. Music 


3. Sociology 


■ Applicants for jposls .1 and 2 should have good 
experience of teaching In schools. ahcK be able to 
contribute, tg the academic and professional elements of 
the subject In B.Ed, Degree courses. Applicants for 
post 3 should be able to contribute ta the teaching of 
Sociology In B.Ed. and B.Sc. Honours Degrees., 

■The appointments are to replace members of staff 


L^U 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN 


The Institute, which is funded completely by Government, Is the 
newest higher education institution in Ireland. It began six 

programmes in Autumn I9SD in Its Faculties 
earing, Communication & Human 
Its plan for further development 


giuuioa, anu luuwouuii mevro- ■"■"■rir; . v:r 

anticipates a growth to 5,000 student places by 1991 including 
programmes at postgraduate and diploma level in addition to lu 
first degree courses. . 


further 


... Jegree courses. 

Two challenging positions exist 
people to assist in 


_lualified 

Institute. 


Head of School 
of Staff Development 


who will have responsibility for identifying and meeting Staff 
Development needs across the full range ot academic and 
administrative personnel at the Institute. 


Lecturer 

who will Bsslst in making the Services of the School of Staff 
Development and Iha Curriculum Development and Educational 
Technology Units available within the Institute. 

Both appointees will have substantial responsibility for the 
planning and provision of diploma/degree and in-service 

S ammes and a high level ol interpersonal skills is required in 
on to a substantive Interest in research. 


Salary ScafK Head of School: 
Lecturer: 


£11,952 - £15,786. 

_ £9,569 -£14,316. 

Applicants should submit full curriculum vitae, Including the 
names of three referees, as soon as possible, to the Personnel 
Department, National Institute for Higher Education, Glasnevln, 
Dublin 9, Ireland. Telephone: Dublin 373631. 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Research 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC 


Applications bib Invited far iha 
posts of 


Part-time 

LECTURER IN 
PIANOFORTE 


pBrt-lfmB 

LECTURER IN MUSIC 
TECHNIQUES 

(Harmony, etc.) 


Tho appointments wilt ba from the 
1st September, 1881, and will be tar 
not leas than tan hours contract 
work per weak. The appointments 
win ba within the range lecturer 
IlfSenlor Lecturer for which the 
full-time salaries (subject to review! 
lie between £8,012 end £11.295 per 
annum. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from (he Administrator, 
Royal Academy of Mualo, 
Marylabone Road London NW1 
5HT. to whom applications 
should be addressed so as to be 
received not tate than 24th April, 
1961, TH£S7 



(nor forms), wjth three referees, Vhould.be 


0t tort 

siibfnilted by 13th April 1981; Salary, according to the ■ 
Burtihapv Scale* Tor Further Education,, at, present., ,, 
£6,012 (0 X9,702 blit subject jo review from hi April.,' 


Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF EABT ANQLIA 
Norwich 


Reaaaroh In Distributed 
Processing 


The Zero Aealgnment ParaBaJ Piocanar 
Piolecl Is Investigating iha potanilBt lor 
parallelism In functional (LISP-Dkal 
language* where a large number 
I hundreds of ihousandal of processing 
element* ate Invofvod. Applications arg 
Invited for two research goals Bath posts 
an lor a maximum of three wars from 
1 Auguai. 1981. Candidate* Interested In 
e alianer period ere encouraged u> apply. 
Successful candidates may need to vlati 
related groups In die United States and 
elsewhere. 


SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 


(Salary aeale 0808-E989S p*. 
under review) 

The successful applicant win have a Ph.D. 
and w<l worfc an developing a para Pel 
necuilan model far the lambda oalculue 
which maps efficiently nr me network 
whkh support! virtual process uses. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


I Salary errata £4788-Efl 888 p.a. 
under rev I swl 

The successful appBcsnl wfll develop a 
simulation progranuna to exploit iha 
properties ol the execution model. The 
work may Involve using both British and 
American computers (v» die SRPA nett. 
Funhar Information may ba obnf ned from 
Di. F. W. Burton or Dr. M. R. Bleep, 
Computing StwSsa, University of East 


Anglia. Norwich NR4 7TJ. England. 
Application*, ana copy only which should 
Include e fuR curriculum vHae, together 
101 two 


BRITISH POLYTECHNICS 
1 SPOUTS ASSOCIATION 


Invites sppl I callous for the newly 
created post of 
. . ADMINISTRATOR 


vtfih the names and addresau of two 
ralaiees iboiKfl ba MM to tin Dean. 
Schott ol- Computing Sniffles and 
Accountancy, University of Eeti AngHe, 
Norwich NR4 7TJ not later than 30th April 
1861. In naming (M two referess you are 
particularly requested id pin only the 
nans* at those who osn Immediately be 
approached. 

THES10 


the AinlstUa'k Osqeral 


. RcS, ailUUd 
Polytechnic. 


■t Blrmln 


RaaponalblllUas to Inohidaaupery 
vwa end overall control of Control 
office, proyisloa of tho necessary 

■dsnlnlitrativa r. 

velvet! in ataKfp, 

British Potytocta_ 

t^n»T0siiy A.P. 4IIL 


competition* for 
u Sports Assooln- 









A RfeWroh Aaalatarit ta’irafrilrep to, 
"oln .a: multidisciplinary ' learn 
nveatlgatlng various aspects of 
anaerobic digester ,■ design .end 
opbration, . The' . threa-ySar 
ilntmant ta A-B-C. : funded, and 
will Concentrate qn applying 
mkroptawaora tQ the bonlroi of 
ehaarabfeeBeeawa. 

Applicants should' Wave a good 
Hon cure Degree In Solapce orEngln 1 - 
■ 81160,1 blue . previous tspsproh 
or Industrial axpenence. Ragtatrptlan 


v .,i 

.Applfculiins Art irlvitcd for i hit 0Os< pfCtiapUtB SI thU CtlUrCb if • 

' England ColltMof HlghwEdwcsiIdii whichoffi^BAiBEd^Sd,";• 
■. ad yawed Dlstifornasand 

■ ^nicDoat’wftl ba «sld«nianyeahd|di«?ii raiyorfliay 
• (O conirtbtftfl (o ibo,toU«|«!ie#tdilf 1 g prbgrininifc,;;.' 

'.'Furt.W wftlti anUsbldTrott Mrit. St^elkrjjvd 

'to TThOip ^iplicsIldtU sTibUfd bc seal Bot her Wftfr.lQ April,J...ji :/■*: 






DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
b PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT: 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 


- * Further .particulars' and adptlcBtlon 
formairiqybedbtflllwd ftata; : 

’ The AaatyAnt Oiraowr (Staffing) I 
. S ..TTtaPoM&ehnlc of Wafas' 


,TM PoMfehnlc.of wafae.: 
.,f, .Sd^mofflBh P&71DL:- 

;;'.: : it^bW406ias?6(ti.a«i * 


RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH 
1982/83 


The Secretaries of State tar the 
Environment, for Scotland and for 
Wales are responsible for UK policy 
on the management of civil nuclear 
waste. A substantial research and 
development programme is well- 
established and the policy 
objectives (or 1882/B3 have now 
been drawn up. 


There are four main categories: — 


1. Waste conditioning research - 
the conversion of radioactive 
wastes Into forma suitable for sals 
storage and disposal. 

2. Geological disposal research - 
geological and engineering aspects 
of radioectiva waste disposal under¬ 
ground. 


3. Oceanographic disposal research 
- oceanographic and engineering 
aspects of radioactive waste 
disposal to tha sea-bed. 


4. Systems and environmental 
research - Including radiological 
assessments of waste disposal. 


Any potential contractors 
Interested In participating In the 
.1983/83 progremme ara Invited to 
request fuller details and task 
specifications from:— Miss L. 
Llnehsn, Department of the 
Environment. Room 417, Backet 
House, 1 Lambeth Palace Road. 
London SE1 7ER. Formal proposals 
should be. returned to the 
Department by 30 April 1881. 


The Environment on behalf 
of the Scottish Development 
Department end the Walsh 
Office. - 


THESIO 


rut -i i EvlHNlC 
FACULTY OF BNQlNBBRWa 


RESEARCHER 'A' {ASSISTANT) 


Salary Beal*: £4,080 ta Sin, 
par annum (under raviaa). 


BuftaEiy'*2 

S1S B *~* ln ^ mSSSi 


infs.rejassysate 

^BU* nm lU,nt 




Ttio appalnlrntnla ara nrodh 
Ibr thn* yaara, aulriKt to 

Uiry prqfjii, and randlditn^S 

be aapaiJbd tq mgiatar fbr a hliS 




uia raraonnai Uniear, 


SHEFFIEU) 
thb UNtvsRarrvcir 


AND THB CITY OF SHE 
LOCAL EDuOATti 
AUTHORITY 


Application* are Inltai ha 
man and woidbii (0 
SENIOR RESEARQL « 
to be raapaojlfala fijr lb* 1 

dlrrMtlori of a 1 . 

with THE USE 
TION IN C> 

SCHOOL A 1 ] 

SHEFFIELD. 



Tha paat la itindad fay Ibt M 
Raid Founds lion. AfpSss&i 
ahould h*va a hlatur Mcrei la 
Education or ona or tha Seal]Sd- 
ahaaa. Prevloui reMarth tipri- 
on 00 desirable. 


1, 


Tanabla two yttn frw* OriAa 


lOBl. Initial salary us Is petal 
Range II for RasaaediUdAis 
roua Suit 1a ifl.699 * peer 


Partleulsn from ths Ebfiani 
nd Saototary, ths Urdriretj. 
Jhafflald S10 lTN la ato *. 
plications should be_|«|t *y AjrU 


S llaationa should DC 
4 , 1B81. quota rad . 


HULL 

UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPT. OF PHYSICS 


POST-DOCTURAL RESEARCH 
FELLOWS 


The DoparlmanL la anpgad In 
SRC aupported roaaarrh an Cad¬ 
mium Mercury Tollurlde lOMTl In¬ 
fra-rad dolHtara, and applications 
am Invited ibr tha tbllowinf postal 


Hoffdftys vd 

AccointtWifloB 


I) A ChamlatiPhyalcIst/Matariala 
Solenllat to work on Phase Equilib¬ 


ria In tha sadlum-mtreury- 
Ullurlura ayalajp and Liquid Phaaa 
Epitaxy of DMT on CdTa. 


TUapoat isavailabla for twoyears 
ha brat ' 


HOU8B ta rfot^ 


in tha First Instance. 


fll APhyalfllat/MatoHalsSelantlat 
to work on ths fabrication of fast 
dataetora using Ion Implantation 
B, ana their sssaaaniant. 


__ a rilkF 

groan in North'YdiWtW. 

Eaao Ibr axplorlng Ye«ju* 

SJa! Free 


Tel: Northallerton 0299. 


taehnlquea, 


Thia post la available far lUlaen 
months In tho flrst Instance. 


yiamN a ^L ondon ihlsjMbrt 


Salary Banket CE.SOB U £7JOB 


lundor rgviiwv 


fBBss raiigiai 

(20 wlnuUtb? lufa*jMI 


. Candldataa who oxpaci to quality 
dared alio. 


shortly may ha considered 


Application* (two copies) giving 
dalalia of ago, qualification* and 
BxparisncS together with the nemos 
of lwo rafareas inould ba sent by lO 


April, 1SB1 to tha Pursonnal I 
Thy University of Hull. I 


Tha 1 
7RX. 


ii tear, 

HUS 

HlO 


RBNT/Bxohango 





Inner London Education Anlhorfly 
CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ART AND CRAFJb 
Peekhatn Road, SES 8UF 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
FINE ART 

>. The School leeks lo appoint an artist of repute os 
r Art from J September 1981, .on the retirement 01 rmm 
: Matthews at Ihe end of thia session- • , n<0 

♦: The post (a Orade V Salary £12,942-£14,362 (plu*,TO? ^ 
Londoo Allowance). Subject to formal approval. • _ •. ,«.• 
Application forms (to be. returned irilhln J4 daw 
advertiiement) and olher details are available fr« m 

. A FtSSJ.._a ik. fiaknnl 


Administrative Officer ml the School 




Personal : 


j. j Mdwfala UBOhfbg or 1 

rmyitsMuci 

f pK# e ' 

^ 1M ‘' : ” 


' ‘"“ “““ iLa - 

. Wfi|'«to f*” 1 ** m - rtf -J 
^“wi A 5? : V ^ 
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Overseas continued 


Lecturers 

Singapore Polytechnic/Ngee Ann Technical College 

Invite applications from suitably qualified persons for appointment as LECTURING STAFF in the 
following Divlsions/Deparlments/Unils:— 


Neee Ann Technical College 

1. Mechanical Engineering 

2. Building 

3. Electrical & Electronics Engineering 
4 ] Shipbuilding & Repair Technology 
S, Business Studies 

l English Language 

7. Computer 

8, Mathematics & Science 


Singapore Polytechnic 
l. Mechanical & Production Engineering 
' 2. Civil Engineering & Building 

3. Electrical Engineering 

4. Electronics & Communication Engineering 
3. Nautical Studies 

6. Chemical Process Technology 

7. Mathematics & Science 

8. Computer 


The Institutions 

The Singapore Polytechnic and Ngee Ann Technical 
College are premier Government technical institutions 
responsible for the training of technical-engineers. Both 
Institutions are financed by the Government of Singapore. 
The current annual operating budget for Singapore 
Polytechnic is SS27.3 million and for Ngee Ann Technical 
College SJ10.9 million. The Singapore Polytechnic has a 
student enrolment of 8,500 (including a part-time 
enrolment of 3,500 students) and a full-time academic staff 
strength of 318. For Ngee Ann Technical College, the 
student enrolment is 2,480 and the full-time academic staff 
strength 193. The medium oF instruction in both 
Institutions is English. 

Qualifications 

Candidates should have an accepted university degree 
and/or professional quail fications in a relevant field and 
have at least 2 years relevant Industrlal/leaching 
experience. 

Duties 

In addition to teaching, successful candidates may be 
required to prepare students for external examinations, 
develop new courses or assist in departmental 
administration. 

Gross Annual Emoluments 

Gross annual emoluments for academic staff are as 

follows:— ___ 

Principal Lecturer: S$48,685-S$60,944 

Senior Lecturer: SS34,762-SS40,846 

Lecturer 1: SS20.540-SS37.804 

fThe present rate of exchange is £1: SS4.86). 

Points of entry into any of the above salary ranges will, 
however, depend on qualifications and experience. 


Terms and Conditions of Service 

Singaporeans and Malaysians will be offered appointment 
on LOCAL terms. Olher expatriates will be appointed on 
contracts of 2 to 3 years' durations. Leave as well as 
subsidised medical/dcntal benefits are provided. Under the 
Singapore Central Provident Fund Scheme, a staff member 
contributes at the present rate of 18% of his gross salary 
subject to a maximum of £540 pm and the institution 
concerned contributes 20 or his gross salary. (The sum 
standing to the staff member's credit in the fund is tux Tree 
and may be withdrawn when lie leaves Singa|Kire/Malnysia 
permanently.) . .... . . 

A contract officer will receive in addition 10 the above 
benefits, free air passages for himself, his spouse and tip to 
3 children under 18 years of age, bnggngc allowance, 
accommodation at subsidised rates. 


IncomeTax . ...... 

The average income tax paid by academic staff of both 
institutions ns a percentage of their gross annual salary is as 
follows:— 

Principal Lecturer: 20% 

Senior Lecturer : 16% 

. Lecturer I : 8% 


Applications , . . . . ,_„ r 

Candidates should stale their preference for joining one ot 
the institutions and write in confidence to:— ' 


either {») Aoialant Registrar Hl8h COmmlSSl ° n ' 

• oi-(b) Assistant Registrar (Establishment) 

Noee Ann Technical College c/o Singapore High Commission, 

2 Wilton Crescent, London SW1, U.K. ... 

' tfvlDg llieir flxrtcetaof o^ptoiHiwitis^hApririssff ** " 

REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 



UNIVERSITY OFTRANSKE1 

Chair in Psychology 

Applications are invlicd from suitably qualified 
candidates for appointment to the above mentioned 
post. 

The incumbent will be expected to take responsibility 
for the Department of Psychology, which incorporates 
General and Industrial Psychology. There is no 
restriction to any particular field of specialisation. 

Salary Scale: R17,100x750x 18,600x900 — 22,200 
p.a. £1.00 = R1 .75 (approx.). 

Assumption ofDuiyjAssoon as possible. 

•Additional.benefits iijeftid* 
furniture hnd. berional effects, ..^sfitftuice^to^^T" ’ 
University Siicatloh df children, accident In^uraqce 

me^c^hijfo^rou^iuu^cc^^niion^nd Medical 

T hi ask el Southern Afrfcnj not liter (han 30 April, 
1981. AppUcahSil furnish w * ; 

aa'full postal gddrtfc« otal h«l Hue* (3) rtferj**. v 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


Department of Historical 
and Political Studies 
Pietermaritzburg 

ApplitBlinM aia ■'wiled from juitabV 
qua’iliori [*Wji>i rfqjnlUu n« w». 

lace, crtoui O’ naiinnsl onfl-n 
lo» appolnlrnon, lo iha 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL BCIENCB 
Tito autc iwifui c swliilaTa win M iwiiwn 
I in iui)< matfily n |1>B B'e.i* ol 
Ip te 1 national ralniianl crmpetorivB 
gri-,Dinm«iil emf Atlirfln gr.uEi nirnnl »fl 
prjl.lics IA tenjrcn tawwit ■" ono ta 
Ihosn iirut oaiticuliirtv Iho Hit*,. WOu'ri 

ba s I«rf'rttfii»nd9tlt>" » 1M *iicte*liiP 
appi.cam will ba eip«cte<l to Nlo up ' h ® 
apptwiirntfll on 1*1 January 198*. °* a * 
soon ihotFjti«i at i.o»*bio. and not later 
ilian 1*1 July 1383. 

Tho salary *.H ba m the unoa R9 1M 
RIJ8S0PA Tpb commanrlnq «!eiy W ill 

beriMMiutonioniha (juiiiflf aliom and/or 

a«parigncanl pia suctiiilutappf-cant. In 
addil'on. an annual flor.lco honus 
caiihiaVint io S3 per caul ol «ma month s 
■alary i* psyitls. subject 10 TyMMiiv 

rmuldttbns 

Apr 1 •ration lorrr*. Iiiubar pnnrtiiMra ol 
ihn pmi ar,| tiriormanoii on panaion. 
mrdical silt. qiOUU insursnca. *’alt 
buriary. ruHilin j loin and tubs iffy 
sctamei. li.ni| lasvii cnitri.i>nr., dnil 
l>av« 1 '>n >3 o*p* n sci on tn*l Mpr. i'tnmni 

gi« oblr'nabtB (imp Tho Htfl'iliai. 
Unhaisliy N«ral. P.0 Bo, 37S. 
Plslanririuburg. 1300. Talaphona 63320. 

With whom applications, cm iha 
praocnbod fo«n. mu,t b< fadgnl not Islet 
than 30in Apm. 1381 Qubimg flefcwnco 
PMD I S’81. 

THESI2 


Unhmshlsa ot London nitd Parla 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
IN PARIS 

AnpHcaltana BtBlnwItod fora 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH to 

FRENCH TRANSLATION 

to loka filtaci tioni Saptombor 15tb 
1961. 

Camiidaioa abauicl l« natho French 
ipeaLara: hold a rtogtoo or dipTama 
In Tianslniian or a French dogroo in 
English with translation m a nu|o» 
olmnonl;- have Oxperinncn na 
profess'anal Iranstotots: and havo 
taught uonslatloit to annlophona 
and francoplionu 8Uidents at 
-unlvariity lovol. Tha per»an 
appointed will toach in bath Iha 
English and French dopanrnertts o> 
tho Instilulo and hotp cow dm ate 
Iheorotlcal and practical courses 
fetHttng lo tha Instiiuio'a Cortificaio 
nnd Diptarns. Some academic 
experience of Business French and I 
Business English, and ot iramtatlon 
In a specialist Held is ctosIraWo. 
Applications IB copies. 3 
by May IBth to ADMINSEC, 
Instltut Britflnntaue do Parle, 11 
ruo da CansUntlne. 76007 Perte. 
Furthsr partloulari and 
appVcadon forme from (he him 
source. The appointment witl be 
made on the UGC (nortcUrricell 
1ecturai‘e scale. theSIZ 


UHlVEItBITV OF 
CAPETOWN 

DEPARTMENT OF 
METALLURGY AND 
.8 MATERIALS 
SCIENCES 

JpeHMai it tnvhfd Id> the BHt of 
Ear lor SOBntiflc Of Hear 1 
actaritflfl Officer in fra OaMriment ol 

MatsHurgy end Material* Soanee. 

Unhvwrr of Capa Town, lo undenaira 

watch and ta Mraenriia pMlsr«MM 


TomMevti 7700. South Africa, tar 
awfcatfona mu to racetmi mi 
I gut then lElhJUO* 1981. . . 

Tha unumiva w *n k hta w 
tSscwninan in mo appetatmare w«w 
on tta grounds el tot. r*ra : o* irttaffin 
Fur the, Informaitan . on Iha 
InqJvntoUrinnof tfMBP<Aev : l oWaMNa 
hcmltoRwhTW. . 


' UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER AND 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Ane'lcatiana Invhod fium mlraUV 
qujLMerl poiioni. with anpraprlalo 
mtaroic* and etpanonco in the fi'.'l fif 
erijnamkj m isacMryg, resaarch and 
idm,nitration A ipeoffl Miami men* w 
mtro ol «hp toitownfl 1>Ctifl il WtrlrortW 
put othM field* may bo rant'iternd 
melhaaiBtltal oconomic* 

Cconomoriita. inrciocconomir* tanking 

and faunra. Inl«matlp»>al Kanomic* 
r.'Hory of etononik thougi’t. public 
finsneo. envoormenial oconomic*. iwtan 
and regional economic* anddevetopirata 

I rconwnic* 

Appamirnem. to lata oHsti a* eoon as 
possrt'o. vnil ba made accorriir.g lo 
quaMluHon* and ecporlenca. on the 
U’ary acata: Senior Laciuror m2 780 - 
RU 350 ■ 160 - RI7 100 par annum 
(aclurai R 9 teo - 800 - R13 340 « 7M 
- ntd BSO per annum. These *cahn era 
labolncremdlrfim Ib« lit Apri 1W. In 
addition a vw-'Cn bonus ol nearly ona 
montti'a Miaryla payable onnualiy. 
Aopllcanti «hWd atitimit a cuintuhim 
vitas auling drair lejchmq and rnearen 
interest* and publication*, present wtoy. 
and ih» name* end adJiesto* w Uvea 
reform I 

Furitar information ahnuffi b* oowmed 
from the Registrar. Room 10. Bremnqr 
lluilding. Umvertiiy of Capo To*". 
Prharo Bag. Rondobowh 7700. tar whom 
applicatan* *hou<d ta racciitri not tarar 
than 8th May 1SRI 

The Unr.eitirv* pcilicv i» not to 
ducriminate in rbe appointmant ol Man 
nn Iha ground! ot «», race or rel^kvi 
Further Inform etian on tha 
impiamanianun ol thi* po'-tyli ubumaWo 
from ihe RagiMrar 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

CHAIR IN 

OTORHINOLARYNGOLOGY 

App>icmioni a>* rr,wired bum luitably 
qirokl.ed icahloied mcrL:.Jl put'ilonnr* 
lor appo nrmcM i« ttui reconily created 
Leon Ooldmsn Chair In OiorNnm 
laryngology in tho Umunriiiy of Ceoa 
Town Tha date of aviumpton of duty 
will ba ncganiied with tho succsnlul 
rondrijla 

Tho Aopointmeni win to nude uniter the 
teini! ot tha Jomi Agruement totwrou 
ikd Unnenlty ol Capo Town and in* 
Caoe Pinvinc jl Admini»ifatlon ilhafuil 
time pppomimant and tha *<40'v ip 
mt ni P«r annum. Ith>* salary wfX be 
increased with tHrll from Apt* 1981 l 
Under rani'n ccumitanca! a "no 
pansiDi<ib<e afowaric* icu>'«n*i R8 3M 
per annum) >* psyabia by iha Capo 
Prowincl.iJ Adm WatmiKin 
Appiic am* shdutrt vitm.i a cunlovtum 
wiue suing oujiincotwyvj leeching and 
•aiaarch eiptrienco. inia>e>ii end 
publications, anil Iha nitres and 
a ddmuet of lh re* infernal I 

Furthar information should b« 
obtained Ireat tha Raglitrir. Room 10. 
Branmar BirUng. University of Capa 
Town. Private Baa ftondabosch. 7200. 
by whom . applicailona must ba 
rocahrad mi lit** than 2fth Mar INI. 


General Vacancies 


RiiWvTlLU 


DIOCBS^ OF HEREFORD 

Be-AdwrtUosoit 
D,oc ^DUcirT : oN OR ° r 




TO SERVE THE CHURCHES 
IN THB NORTH-EAST 

THK0U20ICAL CON8ULTAW 


FardsUUa wtt* to, 

Tha Drueqr. Durham. 


: - L*UNiVER8tTE 6E QBNEVE _ 

: ouvre une Inscription pour tin poata 00 


’fe&ia-W'tofratura snatefees modeinea'(dspuli 

ftlaFacuirtdsatattraa, 


dq'tot-BnlanaialB. 

RWddjvce:- oantqf) de Qf^ M 
%*mW5.rnat 1981 auprfca dii aocrWarlat doJA 
NaOM de fUpiveraUfi 3, Ch-1? 1 
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Your skills will be welcomed and well rewarded in our young but fast-developing 
nation. We need your help in expanding further our education system and extending 
our education standards, and we are fully committed to the premise that education is 
the key to our future. 


HEAD 

OF SECTION 

Hotel and Catering 

Requirements: a degree orHNC/HND 
with at least five years experience in the 
Hotel & Catering field. Teaching experience 
would be an asset. 

Responsibilities: will Involve teaching (he 
academic section of the Department, including 
administration, discipline and. In consultation 
with the Hotel Industry, the curriculum 
development. 

IOR 
LECTURERS 

Metallurgy 

Applicants should have a University degree 
In metallurgy or its equivalent, with at least four 
years of industrial experience in the field or 
three years of teaching experience. 

The successful candidate will take a senior 
lecturing position in the Mining Department, 
assisting the Head in the preparation of 
students for technician and technology 
diplomas. 

Process Instrumentation 

Applicants should hold an engineering 
degree or HNC/HND in process control with 
several years of experience preferably in (he 
maintenance area. Teaching qualification or 
experience would be a strong advantage. 

The successful candidate will in addition 
to teaching, assist the Head of Department 
in the administrative duties of the process 
instrumentation classes and will supervise 
lecturers presenting classes in process 
Instrumentation. 

LECTURERS 

ChefTraining/ 
Institutional Catering 

. 1 Recarirements:HCIMA Chef examination 
v or equivalent or with at leesuhree years ’ 
experience in a similar capacity in a hotel, 
restaurant or large institutori kitchen. 
Teaching experience would be an asset. 

ResponsWfitJes: Teaching of all aspects 
of hotel or institutional house-keeping. 

Hotel and Tourism Services 

Requirements: HC IMA examination with 
al least two years of post-training experience 
In the field as Tourist Inslrucior/Relations 
Officer In a college, hotel or tourist office. 

Responsibletfes: Teaching all aspects of 
hotel accommodation services and to develop 


The successlul candidate will give theor¬ 
etical and practical instruction in a three 
year lull time course conducted partly at 
college and partly at the University Teaching 
Hospital leading to the Zambian diploma in 
physiotherapy. 

Journalism 

Feature writing * Reporting 

* Multimedia ★ Mass Communication 

Applicants for these four posts should have 
a University degree in Journalism or in any 
subject of Ihe liberal arts with a post-graduate 
degree or diploma in journalism. Experience 
of not less than four years in the relevant 
field of journalism will be required. Teaching 
experience would be a distinct asset. 

The successful candidates will leach 
various aspects of journalism to students 
preparing for a diploma In journalism. 

Financial Accountancy 

Applicants should have a University degree 
in Business Studies or HNC/HND with 
specialisation in Financial Accountancy and 
not less than two years of work experience in 
industry or Government service. Teaching 
experience would be an asset. 

Cost Accountancy 

Applicants should have a University degree 
or HNC/HND or equivalent qualification with 
specialisation in financial accountancy. At 
(east two years of work experience In this 
field will be required. 

Marketing 

Applicants should have HNC/HND or a 
degree in business studies with a diploma 
and a number of years experience in the 
field of marketing. Emphasis is placed on 
practical work and Ihe successful candidate 
will be required to leach full time students on 
a three year diploma course. 

Insurance 

. Applicants should have'HNC/HND or a 
degree in business studies with a diploma 
and a number of years experience in Ihe 
. field of Insurance. Emphasis isplaced on 
practical work arid the successful candidate 
will be required to teach lull time students on 
a three year diploma course. 

Transport Management 

Applicants should have HNC/HND or a 1 
degree in business studies wilh a diploma 
ana a number of years experience in the field 
or transport management. Emphasis is 
placed on practical work and the successful 
candidate will be required to teach' full time 
students on a three year diploma course. 

: Refrigeration v 

. HNC/HND or a lull City and Guilds Tech- 
. - nologlcal certificate or equivalent In electrical 
. of mechanical engineering, with Sn additional 
recognised qualification in refrigeration pnd 
air conditioning. At (east three years of experi- 
- ence in (he actual repair and maintenance of 
■ refrigeration equipment including Ihe full 


I studies In tourism for the department and * rtwigeraiion equipment including ihe lull 
'• industry; ; t-..*'^ * i.vv-K range»iramhousehold.appliancestocom-, • • 

v*• :C' > ■ . ; Knwcfialpndtnduslrialequprnept.Teachirta •' 

r . rll4niKKY ' * U#/*nilrf hta ort dHtlonlono 


m Fbafmacy or e}ny recognised qualjRcatiop in 
Phajpraby with regfelrahonaa a pharmacist. 

,At least three years otexpeflence'wiB be ;• 

A$^ii^qu^x^tio?T^x^te^w^W 

be an asset., : ! -• i. ■ 

' >> Tik>syt<jMs|ijl ?andidate will leach \ 
pharmacy in a tlvee-year full lime course 1 

• leading to the Zambian <Jptom£ inpha rrn^cy. 

• One cx the three ypdra is spent in the fieki! . 

v. • ■ v.;v. Physiotherapy vC 

<V shptild have an appropriate'/*' 

> Wry recognisedqyafilicalfon in physiotherapy 
wiih ri mWhium of Ihtee year*of practical. 

, work experience?: ^ ; 

’ ' C- >»:•.: ‘ ' *-*•:*< 

j ; *"r’ - * 


'= >me successful rippiioant will beteqgired 
. to leach refrigeration ihecxy and practice to . / 
. full time studenls pfeparipgfor a craft or ’' 


V .' technician c^iijfto^teV //• ■.! 

Metal Fabrication 


craft and technician programmes leading to 
Zambian certificates at these levels. 

Quantity Surveying 

Applicants should have a degree In the 
appropriate Civil Engineering field or a Tech¬ 
nological diploma or equivalent In quantity 
surveying or Associate Membership of the 
Institute of Quantity Surveyors or its equival¬ 
ent. At least two years of work experience in 
the field will be required. Teaching experience 
would be an advantage. 

The successful candidate will be required 
to give Instruction In quantity surveying to 
students on technician and technology 
programmes. 

Land Surveying 

Applicants should have a degree ora 
recognised technology diploma In Land 
Surveying wilh at least three years experience 
In the field. Teaching experience 
would be an asset. 

Tne successful candidate will be required 
to teach Land Surveying to students on a full 
time course leading to a technician diploma 
In construction ana Town and Country- 
Planning programmes. 

Town & Country Planning 

Applicant should have a degree or 
equivalent In Town Planning or Architecture, 
with at least three years of industrial experi¬ 
ence. Teaching experience would be a distinct 
advantage. 

The successful candidate will be required 
to teach town planning and related subjects 
to students preparing for technician diplomas 
in Civil, architectural and town planning fields. 

Mineral Processing 

Applicants should hold a University 
degree In minerals engineering or a 
metallurgical qualification wilh a mineral 
engineering bias or HNC/HND in mineral 
engineering. At least two years of work 
experience will be needed in oomminution 
and concentration of metallic ores. 

The successful candidate will be expected 
to teach mineral engineering as well as other 
metallurgical and allied subjects such as 
hydrometallurgy, material handling, process 
control, metallurgical calculations and fluid 
mechanics to students preparing for a 
. diploma in mining. . 

.Metallurgy 

Applicants should have a University 
degree or equivalent in metallurgy with at 
. least three years ol industrial experience. A / ■ 
teaching qualification or teaching experience 
■would be an advantage. 

The successful candidate will teach 
• metallurgy lo students preparing for the 
Zambian diploma in mining technology. 

instrumentation 

Applicants should have a University degree 
in electricity or HNC HND or equivalent in- • 
electricity with a bias for instrumentation. At 
least three years of industrial experience post 
qualification will be required or iwo years of 
c ' .teaching.axpenence, . 

: ^ TfvB^sCifiCessfrfbahdidatewill teach 
i.';. eibcjrical Insirumenlatldn to students.. *',. 

, ■ - Studying for a diploma in,process :• 

: •.instrumentation. "• i. 

-Telecommunication 

Applicants should have ah .engineering, 

; degree or HNC HND in telecommunication ’' 

. , engineering wilhat least.three years, of.' . 


Chemical Engineering 

Applicants should hold a University degree 
or equivalent diploma In chemical engineering, 
or industrial chemistry or a related fisW, with 
at least three years of experience in a cherrical 
Industry. Teaching experience would be 
an asset. 

The successful candidate will teach 
Industrial chemistry in theory and practice 
to students in engineering technician and 
technology programmes. 

Geology (Mining) 

Applicants should have a University- 
degree In Geoloqy or Mining Engineering or 
a technological diploma or equivalent with at 
least three years of Industrial experience h 
mining geology. Teaching experience would 
bean asset 

The successful candidate will give theoreScal 
and practical instruction to students on 
technician and technology programmes, in 
elementary physical geology, structural and 
mining geology and mineralogy wilh appffcaSon 
to the mining industry. 

Aircraft Maintenance 
Engineering 

(Engines and Air Frames) 

Applicants Should have a University degree 
in aeronautical engineering or HNC/HNDpr 
equivalent In Aircraft maintenance engineering 
with considerable and proven experience in 
the maintenance of aircraft and air frames. - 
Teaching experience would be a distinct 
advantage. 

The successful candidate who will be required 
to obtain an Aircraft maintenance licence 
while In Zambia, will be required to lecture (6 
students who are on a full time course testing , 
to a Zambian licence in Aircraft maintenance 
engineering. The lecturer will also help with - 
the development and preparation of ms . 
syllabus and Instructional material. . ■ 

Aero/electronlcs 


V' vtoif 

j 1( : ■ jbe required. loteaeh riwl'ai »Tf j 

y.caiten tdlutt time ^uqerit^prV^I'i 


[ration, of metallic ores. ■ l n electronics engineering or HNC/HND or . - 

assful candidate will be expected equivalent In aeronautics with sound knowledge ; 
oral engineering as well as other of electronics with special emphasis on the .. 

I and allied subjects such as semi-conductor theory and application. _■ 

urgy, material handling, process a minimum of four years proven experience'', 

allurgical calculations and fluid will be required In lelecommunlcatlpns ... ,i 
o students preparing for a . preferably with Civil Aviation or armed tore®. * 

lin)n 9' ' In the Installation ol HG.VHF, SSB.FSKjfa® 

Melalliirav and mobile services, tape recorders ana,/';:... 

metallurgy remote control systems. Experiencefo Ajf: As. 

»should have a University navigation aids like VOR, ILS, VDF, GCAarw.. 

luivalent in metallurgy with at NDB surveillance radar wpuld be a b)g .' . 

ears of industrial experience. A / ■ advantage. */: . '-1 \ 

advantage. ”9 P® Flying ln*truckiri|^ 

jssful candidate will teach Applicants should have a valid 

> students preparing for the Pilots' Licence with lull Instructor^ and IJfKgJ 

iloma in mining technology. ment ratings. Applicants who areapprWQP.^^ 

' national examiners lor the Issue of pilot**,: Sgg 
IS I rimCS 11 id tlOn licences and instrument ratings have a j M lii^ 

lh a bias for instrumentalion. At hoiS^w^® 

a^piqmam,process . , student pilots from ab lOltlo to Cornmrirdar ., 

. _'■ ' Pildts' Lfcence standard with • 

^communication > Salaries Wlllralateto qualification^ 

wiih^Uaast fhrQe?Srnf a 0n "• - loans, metfidiald 

industry wl h full tblecommuni; 


■ :■ .1- ’? ^i * 1 '* ■ ; : ■ w-1'.- '■ • "■' 5. ...'".■j.-'i-: 
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Union view 


T a4-Jo Uqt/P fl|A of privilege and elitism that an over of political ammunition to our critics. 

Uvl w IldVv UIC concentration of funds in the universi- Frankly it's not much use all of us 

^ ties represents, and argued for a redis- - just echoing our separate concerns for 

virflAlP ctrtf*V tribution. Well, now you’ve got it-and our own "patch". The CVCP can go on 

Yf IIUIv O •'Vi J ) much good may it do you. The Govern- as much as it likes about research, the 

- § u i ment only understands half of the AUT about tenure, others about pay 

KOhlll HOOa Robin Hood principle - the taking settlements or indeed NUS about 

away bit. Giving to tne poor will have grants and conditions. The cost of all 
to wait until they are absolutely certain these problems is dearly the national 
What a sedate bunch those of us that every approach to Sherwood commitment (or lack of it) to put major 
involved in education often are] The Forest is adequately defended. I’m not resources into post-school education, 
muted and rather technical responses arguing for a defence of the status quo, If we can’t win that commitment then 
to the Government’s Expenditure what I'm saying is that all of us involved all these other areas of concern nre not 
White Paper have sounded more like in education could quite usefully avoid going to be resolved, and not iust in the 
redenation than resistance. It seems ’ sectionalist positions. Efetimeof this government. No, we're 

riutwe are afraid to make an emotion- We’ve also got to accept, however, going to have to completely revise the 
il litas of education in the same way that higher education in particular way in which we talk about education, I 
Out others would of nuclear prolifera- and to whom we talk. 

too oc the tragedy of unemployment. . „ - At the national conference of NUS 

yw expenditure decisions on the part W II I F—_ which starts this weekend, the agenda 

d Government threatens most ofthe |V II 11 ¥""** reflects the problems that students nre 

SXand morality which have gov- |^^ 11 11 I._ beginning to encounter with major 

Tw* evnnnslon of hicher and I II II ■■■>■ structural alterations to their mstitu- 


treatment given to their own sector and people all it means is iheir continued 
that meted out to the -universities, exclusion from the educational pro- 
Progressive educationalists have right- cess. By not adopting a much more 
ly drawn attention to the continuation radical approach we offer a great deal 
of privilege and elitism that an over of political ammunition to our critics. 


concentration of funds in the universi- Frankly it’s not much use all of us 
ties represents, and argued for a redis-' just echoing our separate concerns for 
tribution. Well, now you’ve got it - and our own "patch". The CVCP can go on 
much good may it do you. The Govern- as much as it likes about research, the 
ment only understands half of the AUT about tenure, others about pay 
Robin Hood principle - the taking settlements or indeed NUS about 
away bit. Giving to tne poor will have grants and conditions. The cost of all 
to wait until they are absolutely certain these problems is dearly the national 


gooH the tragedy of unemployment. 
Yei expenditure decisions on the part 
d Government threatens most of the 
ideals and morality which have gov¬ 
erned the expansion of higher and 
farther education since the war. We 
e*a expect course closures and a drop 
fa student intake, thus guaranteeing a 
diminution in opportunity to the next 
feneration of 16-19 year olds. 

Worsening staff/student ratios and 
cuts In library provision will certainly 
afiect academic standards. Facilities 
for disabled students, nursery places 
that will allow parents to study and 
hardship funds for overseas students 
will all suffer. Should the Thatcher 
miracle actually take place, then we'd 
probably have to import skilled labour 
from the continent to deal with our 
booming Industries. For short-term 
pin the long-term investment repre¬ 
sented by educational expenditure is 
being given a real hammering, and 
most of us are sitting back too punch 
drunk to react. 

What I’m saying is that we’ve utterly 
bHtd to make post-school education a 
major political issue In this country. 
Different interest groups have agitated 
about those decisions that have 
affected them most adversely, but have 
rarely taken a step back and looked at 
the whole picture. Polytechnic direc- 


Don’s diary 


On duty until 10 pm (the libraries are l VUt*rcHa\/ 
open 13 hours a day) but I have the 1 IlUiaUay 
morning at home with 16-month old arrive* from Frascati for a 

seissatsftsa 5SSS1 

V 1 try to slip into the library un- ?PP a It"LJ i 
S"em“a l £ a U I arc C h n fc? r ,ToSpo"f 

* h ^s^ c Sd b iS2fchS« , TiS“i"SLS 

and it looks as though the scorch will BTOlherton 

have to cover Chemical abstract as titinavtatto 1 t^Brolherton 

weu as the Commonwealth Agricultu- SfuEa«Ltem 

ral Bureaux' database. If it b successful “SlJ® S! *imSSif me into the Oval 

as £ saTsas d ff , .5 

JJSHJSim in rSrnin 1 8y tractable problems in our building, of 

Jfi ■MflBBBSS 

EtSSm featffesfcsti 


tions as a result of spending cuts. One ral Bureaux' database. If it b sucres 5 ™* Yh e librarian calls me into the Oval 

_ resolution, down for debate, calb for we can give them regular updates by j ment ion the apparently in- 

B— B the creation of the widest possible ^nnj e ‘ he i _ ! gJJ : i Tn s ^ ale8y 10 tractable problems in outbuilding, of 
alliance to defend and extend educa- computer, in Cali tor nia. -nj™ f ron . <h c heating and air con- 

lion. Utilising the initiative of the TUC Duringthe evening we have a steady dit ion lng un its an d cencrete dust com¬ 
bi circulating organisations asking stream of routine inquiries, nothing 0 ff B |he walls, of heavy doors, 
them to participate in such at alliance, more complex than a request for a B ^ on|Q |hc maln stniTsf and the 
makes an attractive target for Govern- the resolution sees a need for organlsa- Oemwn atbs^Is , ^ e ‘ 1,a ^ in ® f bo ^ llErarylssistants’ wish to have soft loo 

ment action because It S quite unpopu- tions inside and outside post-schoo Sd? This £ an ODMrlunfv to «rt P a P° r - 

lar and easily isolated. The Daily education to draw up a strategy for world? * Interviews have been taking place 

Mail's Lynda Lee-Potter, on hearing of forcing education onto the political tor next year’s two graduate trainee 

the forthcoming cuts in university a fiejtd|* .. . mv work -?as tons ns we havc^enouah posts. Some universities no longer 

budgets said that she wasn't appalled NUS has already colled round-table y workinc Ihrouuh the tdake trainees, another is thought to 

by these “mild restrictions’’, and that dBCussipns^between'involved n mo««y. I y nwcS: thb consider only graduates with o flret. 

anyway we had far too many 32-year- the public sector of higher educationi to for the The DES gives a number of bursaries 

old postgraduate anthropologists with plan responses to recent government uiue I sts forUiroiming Dooksjor^inc for .„ flduale iramtng in libra- 
three klms on social security complain- initiatives. But there is also immense biophyslra to mychology, rian&hip, but the numberotsuchgrants 

ing about such things as poor con- scope for involving school children. JJJK JJPgJJJJSSmterepuUtron has not yet been announced. A large 
trlceptive facilities. ^ ^ who have an obvious future interest, ^ tl c authm ?hT“mportarce of the proportion of newly qualified llbra- 

Pereonally I believe that if you’ve got teachers and others in local activities ^bie^ and the cuS research in- nans wfll be seeking jobs in the 
three kids by the time you’re 32 then designed to publicise our case. If wc gjjg? a „d teaclSm commitments of contracting publicly funded area, 
you’ve got a right to complain about can t overcome the demoralisation Bnd university as well as the relative schools, hospitals and so on, and those 
poor contraception. M, Potter would hopetencs with which people view «« .Sooi- whohooetoworklninduslnal 

have much less right to make these the prospect of overturning govern- P P P 

fatuous criticism if our higher educa- ment policy, then we re bound to 
tion system had exploited its' oppor- stumble Horn rationalisation to 
tunity to widen access, diversify types rationalisation to closure to disaster, 
and levels of courses, and sold itself to So, whose for an alliance? T, lpcHoy 


money. 1 am working Ihrouuh tne 
Bookseller (which I buy myself); this 
issue lists forthcoming books for the 
next six months. My responsibilities 
range from biophysics to psychology, 
and I take into account the reputation 
of the author, the importance of the 
subject and the current research in¬ 
terests and teaching commitments of 
the university as well as the relative 
of bound and 




also face asbrinkingemployment base. 
This is supposed to be the dawn of the 


ihe whole picture. Polytechnic direc- the British people on the basis of being 
tan, deeply troubled over the last year relevant to them. Wlngeing about the 
by Eoinaal and admininstrative prop- threat to academic excellence may be a 
oub concerning their colleages, have good angle for tackling some Con- 
often spoken ot the disparity in the servative MPs but for the majority of 


David Aaronovitch 


Tuesday 


new age ofinformatlcs. Wilt somebody 
wake us up when it has arrived? 


threat to academic excellence may be a -;-——~—; : I still miss the walk along the seafront . j 

good angle for tackling some Con- 77ie author is president of the National which look me to work in Abery- I? 1103 V 

servative MPs but for the majority of Union of Studenls. stwyth, although I do walk to work •' . 

* • ■_ • no W , Discussion in the staff room The university has recently installed 

-———■— ——---- centres on the local rales, making two computer terminals in the science 

comparisons with colleagues who com- library, and we have become computer 
Neutrinos are by far the most numer- Felix Boehn of the California institute mute from York, Bradford or Harro- junkies. Several librarians are foaming 
our oarticles in the universe; astro- of Technology, say none of the results ^ someone suggests coming in basic, and the computer serviw has 
Dhvsicists believe they outnumber the so far has been sufficiently precise and from Sheffield where the buses are so produced a bibliographic software 
nrotons neutrons and electrons that reliable to convince them that neutri- cheap. We calculate how much each of package for people who keep their 
Siako uo ordinary matter by 10 billion nos have mass. Oyer the coming year n U5 ig pa yi 0 a to have the dustbins personal indexes as computer filet, 

S oSe to Se «ch one even an new set of experiments will be (along emp tied each week, and conclude that Instead of using edgepunch cards, Jor 

would revolutionize place In America and Europe. In the ^ pub j ic library service is certainly information retneval. I use tins pack.* 

"S^SS^SS^SSSrSi hopeofprodudngevidence&atevery- not We depend heavily on LeerTs age to keep track of inter-library loans; 
SrhS the Sate fete ofthe uni- onrwUraccept as conclusive. city Libraries for commercial informa- I can tefl in moments how many 

varse^Their combined gravity could be The theoreticians are not waiting y ^ eatirely for patents, which requeste come from one reader, or any 
veree. Ineircommnea^amy thou di. They are working on "grand ™ n, ™ tant h r reouired for applied particular department. I can also tell 

Sentt Md ptdl it back together scientisls.in textiles or metallurgy, for when a particular title fa in stead) 

shorthand 'to senbe three fundamental forces (.weax, , demand, m which ease it could 

ri.L I, i«hI«nuE^ ,Ca ’ strong and electromagnetic) ip a single cheaper to lake out a subscription that 

close the. universe. mathematical framework. Many, of the ' to borrow copies from the Britfai 

The exdtment started last April theories predict a different mass for the ■MMBHWI Library. The more we spend on inter 

when the doyen of neutrino hunters, three known'types of neutring. Ex- 
Fredorick Reines of the University ot perimental confinnation of this would 


now. Discussion in the staff room 
centres on the local rales, making 


Science in America 

Weighing up 

a question 
of mass 


rale. Someone suggests coming in basic, and the computer service has 
from Sheffield where the buses are so produced a bibliographic software 
cheap. We calculate how much each of package for people who keep their 
ua fa paying to have the dustbins personal indexes as o 
emptied each week, and conclude that instead of using edgepi 


City Libraries for commercial informa¬ 
tion, and eatirely for patents, which 
are constantly required for applied 
scientists, in textiles or metallurgy, for 


when the doyen ot neutrino numers, three Known mws m ucuuu. K . j 

Frederick Reines of the University ot perimental confirmation of this would WedneSUcLY 
California at Irvine, told the scientific, help them weed out the thoeries. J 

press assembled at the meeting of the Cosmologists have embracea mas- ^ of ^xth-forraers are touring 
A^wicaii PhyricalSodo^ in Washing- Ihe cSpui, vising d« 


personal indexes as computer files, 
instead of using edgepunen cards, for 
information retrieval. I use this pack¬ 
age to keep track of inter-library loans; 
I can ten in moments how many 
requests come from one reader, or anv 
particular department. I can also tell 
when a particular title' fa in steady 
demand, in which ease it could be 
cheaper to take out a subscription than 
to borrow copies from the British 
Library. The more we spend on inter- 
library loans, the less money there 
must be to buy books for onr own 
collections. 

We meet colleagues from the 



ton that he had evidence for neutring cully. They haw been bothered for union, and of course the Playhouse (an excellent theatre, which 

mass. Working at a nuclear reactor in many years hy the mfaslng mass in the x^ds has notable collections is on Ihe campus and the rates). This is 

South Carolina, where Dr Reines and a universe; all the visible matter, indud- f oJd amj rare books.such ns the an opportunity to exchan aeg«sjp, but 
colleague .had first detected neutrinos .fog stars and gas, is far too hght to naovmed Br otherton collection, and as librarums we realise that rnforma- 
25 yews ago, the physicists from Irvine. accoun t for the way galaxies move and ^ ^ make speda | efforts to support tion transfer is the name of the game, 
found that tire particles were osdllat- interact, It is difficult to howthcre utJ( jergraduate^work. with midfiple *pd it is a fruitful working luxich. 


j renuwucu diuuiuiuu ivuuin..., —uuraiaus wd icbiik ««»“““■ 

xies move and . ^ special efforts to support tion transfer fa the name of the game, 

“fhoW’tiiere miSfiple aqd it fa a fruitfol working hmcTi. 


found that the partfdes were osdllat- interact. It is difflcuJtio see now inere ^ ndflrgniduale work with mulbple 
fog’ between two or three different could be enough coiivenUOnal daxX Q | ibe recommended texts, 

states. A theoretical consequence of material, cold»». dusj These are available fdi 1 oneweek loan, 

the dsdllations: was that the neutrinos make up the difference. But neutrinos j enough for a student to prepare 
must haVe mass. with mass of the older of 18 electron- for B a ^^inar, while the books in the 

.i«* reached as mggested by Ae ereerimental ma fo coflections are available for lon- 

At the same time jord evidence, could do the job perfotiy- «nods when prolonged' study it 

Amenca of experiments m Moscow, would do a lot else Mdej. ^riiured. The automated usue Kystem 

Neutrino research turns out to be oK Alexander Sxalay, a Wungwiap Ajtg- ^ how many times each book Is 
field in which Soviet sdwtists W physicist, visited the United States for that we can weedoui 

ahead of the Americans. a rerent symposium and explained hpw .. . not being read and put in 


for a seminar, while the books m the Qotnrrlnv 
main collections are available for Ion- a kia. j 
her periods when prolonged study is 

reaiured. The automated issue system The South,Library.is open during the 
teus us how many times each book Is Weekend, and fa particularly heavily 

used on Sunday afternobns. Howeverl 


This aftembon we have a series of and do not command a breu jj* l fj' e j l ? 
toadents looking for a reprint - the safety* Amnn supporting a family on 
loumal fa held m oor mealcal library this money would surely quality fpr 


^p©! v Gd6ks6 n^'• 

W burning n'eW question: of the past 
•'(ffly£. theorotical physids has been 
.the ■fiSutrino - famous for 


, but'also for cosmology. 


iNeumna arp Aiexanuci « lelfa us how many times eacn ooox » weexeno, ana m «xucwwn 

field in which Soviet scientists physfofau vfaltedtije United States for borrowed, so that we can weed out used on Sunday afteraobns. However I 
ahead of the Americans. a rerent symposium and explained hpw t | | | es ^ not being read and put in have already takenturn onthe rota 

a ri the Institute of Theoretic- (he present distribution or ralaxies re ^ira copies of those for which we have this term - workingon a Sunday cams a 

, Fxoeriment Physics ip Mas- the universe could have J«en deier- wai , ing fj st5 . The system breaks down ’wildcat’ day off. taken to suit yourself 
row obs^ed rodfeuriive decay of mined by tpe way L. when lecturers neglect to send their and never mbuS the system. Library 

cow observe M (Qg^ihor under the feflueiipe ofthenr # .. .l. KUrarv ’ assistants are predommantly women, 

toj|nn* whose energy is so few own gravity durjng^the first 100.000 TT 1 i/ a ft cn ,o 0 n wc hare a series of and do not commend a breadwinner’s 

Hf. 1 •SitoSSnSm A ^ Bg 3' JwulSgfor a reprint-the Mfe^. A man supporting a famfiyori 

SutrfopshoSto justbq detectable - if «dtawjifSSroiied Sro ' jSSSfa held fri "onrmedical libraty this money woufeUurely quality fpr 
. nartiele has mass.; The Soviet homogeneous piaamd.it wajpuiled mto i ^ aulhof hasaiso sent four copies supplementary benefits. 

Indicated that the anti- iht.B0tintio. tithpJ. -to the "student" library, but his reading To the evening L^cdslefottieseryicos 

r^nMrinfi fand therefore the neutrino) - As American utrophysiefat Da id iici {foes not dvo the co-author's name, put on u concert in the magnificently 
! ou 5mii« of at least 14 eIectron*vo!tt f Schramm of the University of Chfoagp . bad unfortunately renovated town hall, (note the director 

fe?S^»?et{iSonJSSo«h of an pointed out ;at the ^«»ve ^ have a ^proS, of Leeds Polytechhic in the third row, 

^ Yes -' 5 ■ dM-s ufc “ 

fltof#@SSfiaS3S4Sfi5S sStessw _____ Adrian Smith 

^Wch may referee"'TUofc ^woldd hare refecl^S The author is an librarian ^* 

of .Ihfa SlSisSJ v" . South Iftrary'qf «l« (MMtfVaf«db.‘ 


supplementary benefits. 

In tho evening Leeds leisure services 
put on u concert in the magnificently 
renovated town hall. I note tne director 


VS-Si harea profcssPt, of Leeds, Polytechnic in 
tn paper; trying”to trace and quickly lose counUifdons.Tomor. 
Ihtch hSe been cited merely row there Is the piospect of miking jh 
j. Most appear toi.be eabt the Dulcs. Yes. its a dons life in 
i and fare spend some time Leeds. 

Adrian Smith. 

•/.Tf I was the editor, or the *—'—' ‘ ‘ 

think I would hare rejected The author is an dMMui hw 
r n« ihu «ma« . .. ’ * « South library of die IMlveKlty of UtiU. 
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labelled “Three Million Unemployed. 1 ' 
E think we have to be careful, sir; not to 
interfere with the autonjony of depart¬ 
ments. Inevitably in an intellectual 
community such as this there will be 
differences in emphasis. 

I /must say* Dr FogwJtb, that I'm 
beginning to find your■ manner a little 
offensive. This Is a university and not a 
holiday camp.. Consideration'of taste 
may seem Irrelevant to you and some of 
your colleagues, but I believe (hem to be 
a mark of a civilized community such as 
ours. ... 

If I may say so. sir, that is profoundly 
conservative- . 

I'm forty, FogWUh. But 1 feel. I have 
compromised enough already. As you 
know I hnvc expressed great enthu¬ 
siasm Tor many aspects of the plana for 
this Open Day ^ the Chemistry. Depart¬ 
ment's excellent proposal for a firework 
display on the horary roof, (he Biolog¬ 
ists’ tnost in teres (log idea of a working 
model which demonstrates the inter- 


and or Course IhcCortifcjti tatkm Depart 
dent's "Guess the jength of thh .ro 
dress* 1 competlHoNi : A . 


Sir, - ft is disappointing to find you of 
all people falling into the trap of 
over-simplification of the university 
system by type-casting into separate 
divisions the larger, urban and the 
so-called “green fields" universities. 
The implication of your editorial 
(March 13} was that the concentration 
of research funding which you allege 
has already happened in the natural 
sciences and you think is evident in the 
social sciences will lend to a greater 
differentiation between universities. 


__thetimeshighkr EDUCATIONsuppleme^ . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

University stereotyping must not go unchallenged 

find you of a measure of c|uality but since concen- perhaps best be gaugued by the fact their type or age of foundation aw 
lie trap of tration of research funding appears to that in the SSRC’s 1980 allocations dangerous. What I hope I haw«S»2 
! universitv he the basis for vour sterotvoine it is thev caotured 20 Der cent of the is that on anv mmnunV. 
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I wonder if wc might go over this once 
more, Dr Kogwlth? As I understand It. 
what you’re suggesting Is that a 50-fool 
long banner bearing (he legend “Con- 

S rn rotations Lady Diana" should bo 
own from the top of the physics block 
water tower. 

Well I don’t wish Co be dogmatic on this 
point, sir. “Congratulations Lady Di¬ 
ana" is merely n suggestion. Wc could 
certainly go for something rather less 
formal. Perhaps “Well Done, Lady 
Di" or “Charlie is her darling". 

Yes, yes, thank you Dr Kogwilh. The 
point In quest Ion, as I sec 11, Is not (lie 
actual legend-although on CliaC subject 
the phrase "Coiigrutulnllons Lady Di¬ 
ana” seems Infinitely preferable to Hie 
alternatives - blit rather (he very 
existence of (he banner Itself. I accept 
this committee's view that it is an 
interesting Idea in these straitened 
times to give the University’s Open Day 
a royal wedding motif, but I believe 
there nrc Important questions of tasle 
slid lo be resolved. 

But, sir, this is surely a most positive 
way in which to demonstrate the links 
between town and gown: to show that 
the University community shares the 
enthusiasm which has been aroused in 
the general population by this happy 
event, and thereby swell the growing 
support for our local "Save the Dons* 
campaign. 

If that ts qur. Intention, Dr Fog with, 
then surely you should have joined with 
me earlier In condemning the social 
science's determination to mount an 
exhibition entitled "Royalty and the 
Mystification of the Economic Crisis”, 
And in particular that vulgar float of 
theirs, In which cardboard cut-outs of 
the prince and his bride are shewn 
walking to the altar rails of Si Paul's 


to be equated with American liberal 
arts colleges. You have the grace lo say 
there will be many exceptions in both 
camps but I think' it is important that 
such stereotyping of institutions should 
not he allowed to remain unchal¬ 
lenged. 

There is no perfect measure of 
research standing between institutions 
but one comparator which is some¬ 
times used despite its obvious inade¬ 
quacies is the ratio of non-UGC ex¬ 
penditure per member of academic 
staff by subject group and university. 
No one would necessarily regard this as 


a measure of quality but since concen¬ 
tration of research funding appears to 
be the basis for your sterotyping it is 
perhaps worth using this measure to 
see how the "green fields” universities, 
which I take to mean the wholly ‘new’ 
universities of the early 1960s, com¬ 
pare with the rest. The 1978-79 UGC 
Form 3 returns show that in bilogical 
sciences. Wawick headed the list with 
York fourth. Kent fifth and Sussex 
sixth. In engineering, which only a 
minority of the ‘new* universities were 
permitted to establish, Warwick has 
third place and Sussex sixth. In 
mathematics, which also includes com¬ 
puter science, York ranks fourth, Sus¬ 
sex fifth und Essex tenth. In physical 
sciences, Sussex is sixth, East Anglia 
eighth and Wnrwick tenth. In business 
management studies, which only one 
of the 'new' universities took up, 
Warwick is third and in education 
Sussex is first, Lancaster second and 
Stirling third. 

Perhaps the best measure of the 
social sciences lies in the award of 
SSRC studentships. Here the position 
of the “green fields" universities can 


perhaps best be gaugued by the fact 
that in the SSRC’s 1980 allocations 
they captured 20 per cent of the 
studentships available (although their 
staff represented only about 14 per 
cent of the staff in these fields in the 
university system as a whole). In the 
particular subjects covered by SSRC, 
Lancaster gained the second highest 
number of awards in economic and 
social history, and was equal third in 
education. In economics Warwick was 
third, after LSE and Oxford, with 
Sussex fifth and Essex sixth. In man¬ 
agement and industrial relations War¬ 
wick came third after the London and 
Manchester Business Schools, while in 
politics and international relations 
Essex came second after LSE. In 
sociology and social administration, 
Essex and Warwick came joint second 
with Oxford and Cambridge, with LSE 
coming first. 

My purpose in writing is not to say 
that research funding or studentship 
awards are necessarily effective mea¬ 
sures of research quality but to make 
the point that gen realizations about 
institutions' standing in relation to 


CNAA visit to South Bank Polytechnic 


Sir, - As senior academics in the 
polytechnic we are very concerned that 
excerpts from the report of the CNAA 
institutional review visit to this 
polytechnic ( THES, February 20) 
appear to hove been selected in a way 
which not only gives a somewhat 
biased nccount of it, but also fails to 
recognise the unusual circumstances 
under which the visit took place. 

Your news item asserts that the 
report is damaging but that it does 
“ovoid direct criticism of ncademic 
standards". In fact the opening sent¬ 
ence of the report refers to “the high 
quality of many of the courses being 
conducted by the polytechnic and the 
substantial progress evident in many 


review". It is in this context that it then 
criticises certain “interrelated structu¬ 
ral and organisation factors which have 
retarded development”. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
review visit last October arc as follows: 
the polytechnic began its search for a 
replacement for Mr Pereira-Mendoza 
early in 1979 and Dr Beishon, his 
successor, took up post in April 1980. 
The deputy director, John Bellamy, 
also retired in December 19B0. 

The CNAA visit should have taken 
place in 1979 but at the request oF the 
polytechnic, was deferred pendineth'e 
appointment of the new director. The 
visit was then arranged far May 1980 
but was again postponed, until Octo¬ 
ber, due to .the "Day of Action". Thus 
the , twice-postponed CNAA review 
visit eventually look place about 18 
months after. Mr Mendoza had decided 
to retire, six months after his successor 
took up office and with the deputy 


'Huddersfield 

Sir, - Perhaps arising from the editorial 
in your issue of March 13 1981, the 
rector of the ■ polytechnic yesterday 
' called a meetidg of the non-teaching 
staff, wild, of coarse are not repre¬ 
sented on the gdverning body nor the 
academic board of the institution, to. 
discuss the contents of the CNAA 
letter to which you refer. 

During this meeting the rector stated 
specifically that no dispute existed 


director a tew weeks Iron] retirement. 

The retiring director was well aware 
of the need for sonic rcogranisation of 
the polytechnic as a result of the 
internal and external changes and 
developments which were affecting the 
whole tertiary sector. He was, howev¬ 
er, determined not to foreclose the 
options open to his successor and 
therefore pursued only those initiatives 
which he knew would increase rather 
than reduce possible future develop¬ 
ments. To suggest a “standstill In all 
initiatives from 1978 tp 1980" is quite 
incorrect and is not what the CNAA 
report says. 

The decision to leave options open 
did however mean that certain long 


structures and faculty and academic 
board policy were not pursued as 
forcefully as they would have been had 
Mr Mendoza not decided to retire. It 
was this “state of flux" or “reappraisal 
and transition” which was recognised 
by the CNAA visiting party and is 
referred to in their report. 

With regard to the specific six areas 
of positive criticism taken from the- 
report and listed in your article, the 
first, the separation of academic from 
decision making leadership, is not what 
the report says nor - in our experience 
- is it a view Which the CNAA is likely 
to endorse. The second and third 
points of criticism relate to the current 
proposals to reorganise faculty struc¬ 
tures and the need to redefine roles to 
match new structures and organisa¬ 
tion. 

The fourth and fifth points concern 
communication and relationships be¬ 
tween Staff, students and the academic 


I have also researched the council’s 
minutes over a considerable period, 
and the only reference, which I can find 
is a resolution addressed to the gov¬ 
ernors requiring them to ensure that 
the polytechnic operates correctly 
within the terms of the articles of 
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board. These will certainly be consi¬ 
dered very seriously. 

The final point concerns support 
services provided by the ILEA includ¬ 
ing administrative staff and funds for 
equipment. The polytechnic has for 
some years been pressing these points 
with the ILEA and welcomes the 
additional support for its case which is 
now being.given by the CNAA. 

The Polytechnic of the South Bank is 
committed to the CNAA and recog¬ 
nises the importance and value of that 
body's external, objective and detailed 
assessment; its views are to be taken 
seriously. However, the dialogue be¬ 
tween tne CNAA and this polytechnic 
will start in earnest when the academic 


involve all staff. The premature pub¬ 
lication of an inaccurate account by 
The THES will add very little to the 
constructive debate which we are sure 
this polytechnic - and the CNAA - 
desire to establish and which will be 
part of the broader issue of relationship 
between the CNAA and the 
polytechnics in the development of the 
partnership in validation exercise. 
Yours faithfully, 

MARYCROWTHER, Deauof Facul- 

§ f of Education, Human and Social 
tudies 

DOUGLAS HYKIN, Assistant Direc¬ 
tor, Borough Road Site 
MAXWELL SMITH, Assistant Direc¬ 
tor, Wandsworth Road Site 
JOHN SLANEY, Dean of Faculty of 
the Built Environment 
BERNARD WELLER, Dean of 
Faculty of Science and Engineering, 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 


Journalism 

Sir, — Mr Scott Is correct In his letter 
[THES, Match 6] In stating that the 
University of London diploma for 
journalism became concentrated at 
King's College London from! the 
beginning Of. session 1938-39. The 
course was very popular and that 
session it had 60 first year and 45 second 
year students. But that was its last 
session for, with the outbreak of war 
and the evacuation of the college to 
Bristol, the cQiirse wfli suspended, 
Whfen the college returned to London in 
1943 the course was hot re Instituted 
Owing .to lack of gfudehf accommoda¬ 
tion riqd staff. Discussions were carried 
on until at least 1946 , 
but,.no, satisfactory . >: 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN ANGUS !• \ 

Librarian, King’s College London. 


Australia's standards 

Sir, - The headline “Australia’s stan¬ 
dards plunae" (THES, February 2 Q) |s 
grossly misleading, It may be true that 
appjicafltjpswere down by 8pot cent in 
New ^puth '.Wales;, it is. certainly true 
that they. vyere up by ;6,3::per cent ih 

VteeHCfiaQceUor:: 


is that on any comparison of the S 
you hove suggested the Wi2 
ties come out well and there X 

evidence to support their consign 

to a liberal arts role in any futuffi! 

educat ion scenario If higher 

has to be slimmed down we miS 
that these kinds of criteria, JE 
quality of A level entry, are takeni® 
account when decisions are lakeoi 
regard to funding degree levels* 


binary line, Within the univeisitm 
tern we should be encourage £ 
UGC, if it is embarking on a 
policy, to pay regard to evidenwe 
quality and to national need rafo 
than to any notions which dependent 
categorisation of institutions into end 
characterisations like “larger tobu’a 
“green fields". 

Yours faithfully, 

M. L. SHATTOCK 
academic registrar. 

University of Warwick. 


Scientific criticism 

Sir, - I wish to point out ihalMkfari 
WoolFs letter (THES, March 20)in¬ 
sisted mainly of fallacies, naiveti«u<j 
simple critical complacence. Ik 
whole letter is symptomatic of Ik 
continuing survival of the ideology 
bankrupt notion of the liberal bssii 
ist, the leisured, "cultured" nuarf 
letters who no more needs a cornel 
how to criticize than he does a couth la 
how to read; his only obligation ai 
critic is to be ‘‘sensitive" aai 
"humane”. 

Consequently, Woolf recoil* 6w 
“scientifieisim" because it threatensw 
usurp his values. He falls to see fata 
attempt to make criticism more sort 
tific is essential if the critic is to jnfflj 
himself. All scholarship aswei a 
truth, or it is worthless; "sdentilkaa 
is an attempt to give criticism a grata 
degree of rigour and objectivity, w 
give a traditionally ffdAocareaofsMj 
a much needed backbone. ; 

To think that “the bestcntiasnM 
works of art as a means to pm®* 
another work of art" is sheer nonwf 
Woolf may as well say in clear Eagfei 
that there is no difference bejiwtnw 
and criticism, thereby making ® 
fallacy obvious. If a cnticaj wf*** 
much “art" as the art It cnfaw.*} 
task can it possibly be said loony* 

What worthwhile qualtoesja* 
work of criticism possess 
from the works it discusses. 
wonts to be rend because^ 



as to art. The critic mastj^.sow^ 
if he is to justify himself: jW g? 

k tnvnliH. no BlUOUHt Of grapD*** 


U lie la lu I uaiiijr. 

is invalid, no amount 
can vindicate him. wooir 
happy to look at 
merely in terms of strijjlJJtoirf 
may be “pleasurable” to 
“elegant*' criticism. of 


do with the job of. ^ 
ticifim. : • ' • • 

When Woolf talks o 
mutilations apparent ™ 


Criteria for tHis'Vie\vere 


anosensitj 
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Salary strategy for the 1980s 


Suspending 

Chomsky’s 

disbeliefs 


Ihe foreboding about the future finan¬ 
cial condition of the universities pro¬ 
voked by the latest public expenditure 
White Paper has overshadowed the 
tuanness of the salary increases 
graded to university teachers two 
Mcks before and now reluctantly 
accepted by the Association of Uni- 
vtraty Techers. A seven per cent 
increase from last October, a further 
ihree per cent increase from this 
month, and the postponement of the 
date of the next settlement until April 
1982 do not add up to equitable 
treatment even by the meagre moral 
standards of industrial relations in 
contemporary Britain. 

The three unhappy outcomes are 
that university lecturers have suffered 
a substantial cut in their real standard 
oflivlngata time when many groups of 
workers have been able to keep wage 
increases in front of or equal to price 
rises, the creation of a new and 
probably more intractable “anomaly" 
because the AUT increase is well 
below the analogous increase won by 
Natfhe for polytechnic and college 
lecturers almost a year ago, and tne 
final breaking of tne myth that the 
appropriate salary comparison should 
be witn the senior sdentifc civil service 
(senior administrators left university 
teachers pounds behind years ago), not 
with college and school-teachers. We 
are all, it seems, teachers now. 

Two arguments may possibly be 
suggested to soften the blow. The first, 
udlessimportant, is that the depress- 
»jjy low settlement was the result of 
- negotiating miscalculations by the 
leaden of the AUT, rather than a sign 
of the contemporary status of universi¬ 
ties and of those who teach in them. It 
*|ll be said that last autumn anyone 
wilh reasonable foresight could have 
been that size of pay settlements was 
likely to decline once the Government 
had announced its 6 per cent crypto- 
incomes policy and the deepening 
recession had begun to influence nega¬ 
ting expectations. According lb such 
critics the AUT should have settled as 
quickly as possible after it became 
obvious that university teachers could 
no longer hope to be treated as a 
special case at the tail end of the Clegg 
round of public sector pay rises. 

Ills not necessary to believe in the 
political acumen of the AUT's leaders 


September. A gloomy winter was rc- : 
quired to lower their expectations, i 
together with the bribe of a substantial 
accumulation of back pay whatever the 
increase, the oldest trick in the trade 
union negotiator's book when having 
to face his members with inevitable 
disappointment. In any case it was the 
DES, not the AUTor’the Universities 
Authorities Panel which delayed an 
earlier settlement. 

The second mitigating argument is 
more substantial: it is that if university 
teachers hud done belter, universities 
as institutions would have done even 
worse, in fact the relationship between 
the financial condition of the universi¬ 
ties and the pay of university teachers is 
more ambiguous. On the surface and in 
the short term the correlation may 
appear to be as negative as this second 
argumentsuggests. It is ccrainly true 
that a more generous salary increase 
would have pul the universities under 
even more intense financial pressure. 
In such a labour intensive industry it 
could not be otherwise. For the same 
reason the suggestions by Mr Sapper, 
The AUT's general secretary, that 
redundancies should be avoided at all 
costs by raiding the equipment grant, 
meagre as it is. and by lowering the nee 
of early retirement to 50 should be 
treated with great caution. The first, 
although feasible, is undesirable; the 
second, although desirable, is not 
feasible. 

However. If a slightly broader view is 
taken of (he relationship between 
sickly university finances and low 
academic pay. it will be seen that both 
arc part of the same process, the 
decline in the public esteem of the 
universities combined with the under¬ 
mining of the post-war welfare state. 
So any improvement in the financial 
condition of the universities achieved 
by lowering the real pay of university 
teachers is likely to be brief and flimsy. 

It is as great a mistake for a vice 
chancellor to imagine that his universi¬ 
ty could be strengthened financially if 


grt extract a specific promise from the 
i&r 'government thht they should not be 
oral 1 —less favourably than their Nat- 
I'aflS-' ■ m* ralleagues, as their price for 
• -- i , epwing to be removed from the Cleg 
******** But at the time the best policy 
seemed lobe to put as much distance as 
• between their current.claim 

and the death-row shambles of Clegg. 

• * 0 y case there is no evidence that 

• * lURhtlv inrrpnc^ loci f\nlnhi»r 
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SLj "rgbed .that six months of 
-deliberate deadlock were heces- 
educate.the rank and file ;of the 
k.j i accept a low settlement which 
118,1 been almost inevitable'since last 


avoided by cutting non-staff expendi¬ 
ture however important. The only 
substantial way to reverse the down¬ 
ward trend In the value of both the 
university grant and of university 
teachers' pay is for universities to win 
back their former priority, In public 
expenditure or. if that is impossible or 
undesirable, to support wholehearted¬ 
ly a higher priority for the whole sodal 
sector - but those are tasks that go far 
beyond the immediate context of uni¬ 
versity teachers’ pay. • . 

The AUT must now look forward in. 
a positive spirit to the next staged in its 
"salary strategy and try npt to loo* back 
with passive and angry regret. The first 
and most urgent task is to reform therr 
present system for negbttating salary 
increases. The dualism ,of Committee 
A (AUT versus the misnamed Universi¬ 
ties Authorities Panel) and Committee 
B (both together versus Ihe DES witn 
the UGC hovering uneasily in the 
background) does nolhing to preserve 
the form of university autonomy and 


no lunger corresponds to the substnnee 
of pay bargaining. Indeed with some 
negotiators swooping hats and running 
round to the other side of the table in 
mid-negotiation, the system is silly in 
theory and complex in practice. 

The leaders of the AUT have tended 
to favuur a single-tier negotiating sys¬ 
tem so that the association can bargain 
directly with the DES as the real 
paymaster. In practice this would make 
the bill for academic salaries cither an . 
earmarked clement within (he UGC , 
grant to the universities or entirely , 
separate from it. For obvious reasos 
the UGC and the vice chnnccllors arc 
unhappy about the idea. 

A better plan would he to scrap the 
Commit tec A-B system and substitute 
a straightforward system of negotiation 
between the employers (the universi¬ 
ties) and their employees (university 
teachers) with the DES consigned to 
the sidelines us in Burnham. After all, 
if local authorities negotiate as em¬ 
ployers, surely universities with their 
long tradition of institutional auton¬ 
omy should do the same. Such a system 
would have several advantages. It 
would be up to the universities not the 
Government to reconcile their income 
with their ability to pay higher salaries. 

It would encourage prompt and serious 
negotiation rather than drawn-out play 
acting and prevarication. It would 
oblige the AUT. and other trade 
unions, to tukc.a realistic view of the 
resources available to their employer 
universities (and encourage individual 
AUT members to strike a responsible 
balance between their institutional and 
trade union interests). 

In the longer term the AUT must 
reconsider its relations with other trade 
unions in higher education. For better 
or worse the pay of university teachers 
is likely in the rnture to move in much 
_ closer harmony with that of 
polytechnic and college (and school) 

: teachers. Some AUT members may 

■ regard such on association as und^ru- 
f fied. But probably more, remembering 
, the bitter experience of the first and 
t nowa second anomaly, will regard it on 
; balance as a positive development. 

■ Twice too often in recent years uni- 
t versily teachers have paid for their 

■ aloofness from other teachers with 
t lower salary increases. Looking back, 
t the infamous Prices and Income Board 
i report of 1969 seems to have marked 
: the beginning of this sea-change in' the 
r salary status of university teachers. 

Increasingly the questions will be 
I asked whether this closer assoriat ion of 
r salary negotiations for University and 

■ non-university teachers should lead to 
a close association between their trade 

i unions, the AUT and Natfhe (perhaps 
s moving via a joint membership ogree- 
i ment to the creation of a slrtgle union 
t for all higher and further education 
r teachers7). TodBy this may be a preina- 
* ture idea but it Is still a hopeful 

s direction in which ,10 iffvel. Npt oply 

- would such ultlty tend .W fir?&j* r 
s strength in pay bargainin: it wowd also 
i correspond to the emerging reality of a 
e single interdependent TiigheredutM- 
e tionsystem that is already replacing the 
i binary: divide. 



Steven Lukes ; 

In the THES (November 7) I accused I 
Noam Chomsky of “contributing lo 
deceit and distortion surrounding Pol 
Pot's regime" in his book with F..S. 
Hcraian, After the Cataclysm (1979). 
He asserts ( TtlES . March 6) that my 
case is based on "fabrications" and 
“gross errors of reasoning". Let us see. 

Chomsky claims Ihut Herman and he 
were exclusively concerned with de¬ 
monstrating the “systematic bins" in 
the Western media and that they did 
not give their "views concerning the 
Pot Pot regime”. But this is untrue, ns 
any reader of the book con attest. It 
advanced a dear thesis about what it 
was plausible to believe had happened 
in Pol Pot's Cambodia. That thesis 
goes well beyond the self evident truths 
that the US bombing was'one major 
precondition for what occurred and 
that “peasant revenge" may be one 
factor, alongside of many others, in 
accounting Tor postwar deaths and 
killings. It asserts that Pol Pot’s regime 
was "simply forcing the urban popula¬ 
tion to the countryside where they 
were compelled to live the lives of poor 
peasants, now organized in a decen¬ 
tralized system of communes”, that it 
enjoyed widespread peasant support, 
and that “the deaths in Cambodia were 
not the result of systematic slaughter 
and starvation organized oy (he state 
but rather attributable in large mea¬ 
sure to peasant revenge, undisciplined 
military units out of government con¬ 
trol, starvation and disease that are 
direct consequences of the US war. or 
other such factors'*. This is not just my 
reading of their books. A reviewer 
highly sympathetic to them and sharply 
critical of me (in Kampuchea Bulletin. 
Jan/Feb 1981) takes them to have 
argued “that the available evidence 
suggests (hat the majority of the kill¬ 
ings were not centrally ordered and 
were most likely 1 personal and unoffi¬ 
cial settling of accounts by peasants” 

Chomsky and Herman contrasted 
this thesis with that ;"lo which the 

m anda machine is. committed; 

i Khmer Rouge leadership was 
committed ta systematic massacre and 
starvation of tne population it held in 
its grip”/complaining that it “became 
virtually a matter of dogma in the West 


government is engaged in “the assas¬ 
sination of b people, giving estimates 
of the numbers executed or otherwise 
victims of centralized government poli¬ 
cies. Reviewers and other commenta¬ 
tors then inform the public that Pon- 
chaud has shown that the Cambodian 
government, with its policies nf auto- 
gcnacide, is on u par with the Nazis, 
perhaps worse” 

But they completely fail to discredit 
the evidence these authors have amas¬ 
sed. William Shawcros has written that 
the interviews conducted by Paul (of 
Barron Paul) “seemed carefully done. 
Paul recorded a great many horror 
stories: about the forced march from 
Phnom Penh; the appalling rigours of 
life in the new work' camps; the 
destruction of all traditional social 
relationships, including the family; the 
use of murder, and the threat of 
murder, as a means of control". He 
considers these stories have a con¬ 
sistency that, even allowing for the 
natural tendencies of refugees to ex¬ 
aggerate. confirms their basic truth. 
Father Francois Ponchaurl, the author 
of Cambodge Annei Ziro, and prob¬ 
ably the man who has made the most 
thorough study of the refugees from 
democratic Kampuchea, agrees with 
him. So do I. 

Chomsky chose (and still chooses) to 
discount much of ibis evidence, 
arguing that “the apparent uniformity 
of refugee testimony is in part at least 
nn artefact reflecting media bias”. To 
which the only appropriate response is 
Pcmchaud's: ,r .. . Unsurprising to see 
(hut ‘experts' who have spoken to few if 
any of the Khmer refugees should 
reject their very significant place in any 
study or modern Cambodia. These 
experts would rather base their argu¬ 
ments on reasoning; if something 
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.Most detached 
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’ • --lH ttle speed and, for too 
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fusal lo accept this central recom¬ 
mendation and instisod to nliiy around 
with Woolly and confused comprom- 

ISe fn the lusi few months he hns paid 
out thousands of .millions of public: 
money to bail but companies sufclt as 
Br'iiisn Steel and British liylund to 
rescue failure, unkind critics, might 
suggest. Yet lie appears strangely un- 
wtlling to Invest a small sum «n money. 
£iOm, in possible Success by estab¬ 
lishing an engineering authority which 
stood a fair £hance of contributing to 
H ir«ter efficiency 1 irt: British industry. 
Nothing could bo mote depressing t han 

forareformtlcsignedinparttoheaLihe 

British disease falling victim itself to 
this cnnervaHng germ. 


basis'bn which they made (heir case for 
systematic bias in the media, (engaged 
in “engineering consent to tbe priori¬ 
ties arid siructutes of contemporary 
state capitalism"). To'establish it they 
attacked the credibility of those re¬ 
cording refugee testimony that refined ■ 
it. 

They wrote; “Most 1 of the weil 
publicized information cqncernirig 
poatwiit Cambodia derives from re¬ 
port* of. refugees - nr to; be more 
precise - from nccoums by journalists 
and others of wbut refugees arc alleged 
lo have said. On - the basis of such 
Reports, these observed draw conclu¬ 
sions uhout the scale rind character of 
atrocities: committed' in Cambodia,' 
tanchKlnns which are then circulated 
(often modified) in Ihe press or the 

hall* of Congress ■ Fur exa mpje. Barron 

Paul present some example* of wbm 
they claim mbs lie heard from refugees 
and then conclude thai ilie government 
of-Cambodia is bent on genocide, a 
condbsian.which it ljicn presented In 
various furms by commentators. Simi- 
Inrlv Pondmud cites examples of re¬ 
fugee reports and concludes that the 


seems Impossible to their personal 
logic, then it doesn’t exist .... 

What then of the sources on which 
Chomsky does rely? Chomsky and 
Herman clearly endorsed Ben Kicr- 
nan's questioning “the assumption that 
there was central direction for atroci¬ 
ties” and that they exteaded through¬ 
out the country. But Kiernan now 
writes “I was late in realizing Ihe extent 
of the tragedy in Kampuchea after 1975 
and Pol Pot's responsibility for it” and 
that there is “a left wing argument - 
still held, apparently by Noam Choms¬ 
ky - which suggests that, although Pol 
Pot made numerous brutal errors, the 
Hsumplion of something especially out¬ 
landish about his regime is a chimera 
bred up by the Western (and Viet¬ 
namese) news media". Michael Leifer 
(THES. January 28) has quoted the 
clear ackowledgements by Kiernan 
and Stephen Hedcr(on whom Choms¬ 
ky also relied) of the Pol Pot regime’s 
“systematic use of violence" and “re* 

• lent less use of terror”. Chomsky’s only 
reaction is to observe that, these, state¬ 
ments postdate.his book. 

In his THES reply, Chomsky abo 
cites “Naycui Chanda, the highly re¬ 
garded correspondent of (he Far East¬ 
ern Economic Review". as raving a low 
estimate of the number ot atrocities. 
But Chanda has recently written of 
“this land which Pol Pot'sxiller squads 
turned into a country of orphans, 
widows and mass graves” , where “each 
village seenis to have its local Au¬ 
schwitz” and (“the overriding emotion 
of the Khmen .. - is a fear that the 
brutal Pol Pgt regime will return"). He 
writes that under Pol Pot, “the killing 
seems to have been part of an overall 
genoddal policy, but oft ten to have 
been mindless slaughter by a regime 
■ gone mad". ' 

Chomsky also cites Milton Osborne 
lo support nis thesis about the effects of 
US bombing. But Osborne has recent¬ 
ly written that the numbers (in lus 
sample) killed by order of the mithor- 
. Hies Were staggering and observes: 
- r What happened in Kampuchea went 
so fur beyond the paying off of old 
1 scores that an observer ends by 
; < reach!ng an impasse in scrolling for any 
overall explanation for such a descent 
into savagery.” Part of (he cxplana- 
| lion, he suggest, lies in “an absolute 
. determination on the part of the 
1 Khmer Rouge leadership to erase the 
} pasl;- , 

The facts are coming in. and “the 
j more extreme condemnations" nto 
t being-proved correct! But Cliomsky 
i claimed and claims that this should “in 
i nd wav alter the conclusions we have 
k reached”, His argument, presumably, 
i' ts that it was was plausible « disbelieve 
i what lias na\V tarried out -tu be true, 
i But what Is it now plausible to think 
- about Pol PolVCmnbtHliri? The writers 

• cited above, nn whom' Chomsky huY 
e relied, are in no doubt. Is Chomsky? 

















































































